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UTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AV 


The  SKILLionaire  has  19.9%  more  closet  space  for  you  to  fill 


He  and  his  family  buy  apparel  at  a  rate  that’s  better  than  the 
national  average  by  almost  20%. 

With  good  reason.  Where  they  live,  average  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  per  household  is  more  than  $1600  ahead  of  the 
nationwide  figure. 

This  $8, 273/household  is  your  target  in  and  ai’ound  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York.  This  is  the  home  of  the  SKILLionaire,  a 
skilled,  well-paid  steady  worker  in  one  of  the  area’s  many 
precision  industries. 

He  gets  lots  of  help  in  making  his  apparel  purchases  from 
the  pages  of  his  local  newspapers,  the  Rochester  Times-Union 


and  Deynocrat  and  Chronicle.  For  the  12  months  through 
October  1962,  for  example,  they  carried  8,067,736  lines  in 
this  one  category  of  merchandise. 

Don’t  just  count  noses;  count  the  dollars  behind  them. 
That’s  what  makes  this  upstate  market  a  true  bonus  market. 
It  deserves  more  than  just  routine  effort  because  it  pays  off 
at  a  bonus  pace. 

Get  the  facts  that  can  help  you  decide  where  to  add  a  little 
extra  to  your  promotion  plans.  Ask  for  “Case  for  the  SKILL¬ 
ionaire.’’  Write  to  General  Advertising  Manager,  Rochester 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  SKILLlonalre's  free  spending  Is  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  such  Important  categories  as: 


CLASS  of  Product  Sales 


RETAIL  SALES 


TOTAL  1961  LINAGE 


in  Monroe  County  In  Rochester  Newspapers 


AUTOMOBILE . $134,590,000  3,894,244 

DRUGS  . $  28,772,000  1,379,694 

FOOD . $200,885,000  6,000,980 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD  &  APPLIANCES  $  35,200,000  4,671,910 

department  STORES  . $130,526,000  10,903,494 

TOTAL— all  categories  . $783,093,000  50,379,031 

Market  figure  eource:  Sales  Management’s  "Survey  of  Haying  Power” 


Rochester  Times-Union 


Members;  The  Gannett  Group 
Represented  by  Gannett  Advertisinf;  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

26-28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston. 

2t-Feb.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Edit'^rs  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29-31— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 

FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

7-10— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington. 
Dela. 

15- 16 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17- Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

17- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21- 23 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis 

22- 24 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Hotel  London,  London, 
Ont. 

24- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Since  1950,  the  population  of  metropolitan 
Baltimore  has  jumped  23%,  the  fourth  largest 
increase  among  America’s  top  ten  markets. 

In  this  same  period,  retail  sales  have  doubled  — 
soared  to  $2  billion  a  year  —  greater  than  the 
total  retail  purchases  in  21  states! 

Put  more  into  the  News-Post  and  you’ll  get  more 
out  of  booming  Baltimore.  The  New's-Post  de¬ 
livers  more  circulation,  more  family  coverage, 
more  readers  for  your  advertising  dollar  than 
any  other  daily  newspaper.  And  the  News-Post 
itself  has  put  more  into  Baltimore  with  a  vast 
multi-million  dollar  expansion  program  that 
provides  the  finest  facilities  in  the  nation  for 
the  best  and  fastest  newspaper  service  to  the 
families  of  this  great  and  growing  area. 


Baltimor 


ews-Post 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

9-10— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9- 11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington,  D.  C. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

21- 24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 

24- 25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 
Fort  Hayes.  Columbus,  O. 

29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

5-6 — -Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

18-20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

21- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

28-30 — -Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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WE  BEG  TO  DIFFER,  MR.  EDITOR... iVEift  CAN  BE  BETTER! 


The  Editor  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  takes  this  means  publicly  to 
thank  the  more  than  500  editors  who  have  just  participated  in  the  NEA  biennial 
survey  of  usage  and  opinion. 

Only  NEA  among  leading  news  and  feature  services  constantly  measures  usage 
of  its  features . . .  solicits  comment  on  editors’  needs  and  special  interests . . .  shapes 
its  service  by  the  results  to  keep  fresh  and  modern. 

NEA’s  editors  evaluate  the  survey  results  scientifically,  compare  them  with  the 
charts  of  past  years  and  seek  the  trends.  For  example,  they  see  that  NEA’s  exclusive 
NEWS-IN-DEPTH  features  by  expert  writers  are  used  with  high  frequency  by  92  per 
cent  of  NEA  full  service  clients,  an  astonishing  jump  of  19  points  over  two  years  ago. 

They  note  with  special  interest  that  Ruth  Millett  is  gaining  users  even  though  she 
never  tries  to  be  funny  at  a  reader’s  expense  or  trifle  with  someone’s  serious  problem. 

They  see  fresh  young  comics  like  Morty  Meekle  and  Short  Ribs  scrambling  up  the 
usage  ladder  toward  the  percentages  of  classic  strips  and  panels.  They  see  youth 
and  innovation  everywhere  paying  off  in  editor  response— and  plan  lots  more. 

Especially  do  the  editors  of  NEA  appreciate  the  special  comments.  With  one, 
however,  we  must  beg  to  differ.  Wrote  a  Midwest  editor:  “NEA  could  not  be  better.” 

Our  pledge  to  him— and  to  you,  is  that  in  1963  we  shall  strive  with  all  our  might 
to  prove  that  we  didn’t  take  this  gentleman  seriously.  We  DO  intend  to  be  better! 
And  our  thanks  go  to  all  those  whose  responses  to  our  survey  are  the  basis  for 
our  campaign  of  improvement. 
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The  LEADER  and 
BIGGEST-SELLINe 
flat-casting 
mat  in  America 
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CERTIFIED  Syndicate  Dry  Mat 

This  is  the  nation's  biggest-selling  syndicate 
mat,  perfected  by  CERTIFIED  for  the  exacting  re¬ 
quirements  of  syndicate  operations  involving  faith¬ 
ful  presentation  of  halftones  for  newsprint  repro¬ 
duction. 

CERTIFIED  Syndicate  Mats  mold  deeply  and 
faithfully  to  the  finest  detail,  and  retain  the  image 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  They  cast  at  moderate 
metal  temperatures.  They  assure  the  ultimate 
value  in  a  standard  price  mat. 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Type  of  Hot  Molding: 


Silvertone  Imprestomats 
Blue  Ribbon  Mats 
Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 


Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 
Blue  Ribbon  ROP  CC  Mats 
Blue  Ribbon  Contrast  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


WHAT  IS  A  COLUMNIST?  Ralph  Pearl,  “Vegas  Daze  and  Nites” 
columnist,  Las  V egos  Sun,  laid  low  or  at  least  slightly  c  rest- 
;  fallen  by  a  couple  virus  bugs,  decided  to  get  lofty  and  do  a  bit  of 
1  portable  delving  to  find  an  answer.  He  painted  this  portrait 
I  (self?) :  “I’d  imagine  he’s  about  five  feet  six,  at  least  25  pounds 
I  overweight  in  a  dyspeptic  sort  of  way  and  always  looking  like  he 
slept  in  his  clothes.  Even  though  he’s  supposed  to  be  a  night  owl, 
he  hates  late  hours.  This  columnist  would  starve  to  death  if  he 
:  had  to  pursue  another  profession.  Writing  a  column  is  truly  the 
only  thing  he  knows  how  to  do,  and  he  hopes  he  can  get  away 
I  with  this  kind  of  carrying-on  before  they  get  wise  to  him.  He  eats, 
i  sleeps  and  breathes  column  items.  It’s  nothing  for  him  to  jump 
I  from  a  sound  sleep  at  4  in  the  morning,  scaring  his  wife  half  to 
death,  to  jot  down  an  item  of  gossip  he  just  remembered  .  .  .  The 
erroneous  impression  an  average  columnist  gives  readers  is  that 
he  is  always  rubbing  elbows  with  celebrities,  drinks  whiskey  for 
breakfast,  can  outcurse  a  drunken  longshoreman  and  is  loaded 
with  complexes  because  he  hates  his  mother  and  publisher.  Don’t 
take  him  seriously.” 

Headline  Writer’s  Lament 

It's  hard  to  write  good  lieadlines 
On  stories  day  by  day 
Of  others  who  get  raises— 

When  static  is  my  pay. 

— L.  A.  Uarrett 

— Heady  Heads:  Jack  Salem,  Indianapolis  News,  won  a  first-place 
award  in  Indianapolis  Press  Qub  competition  with  this  headline  con¬ 
cerning  the  Richard  Burton-Elizabeth  Taylor  romance:  “Burton,  Wife 
Take  Time  For  Buss  Stop.”  The  Miami  Herald  headed  a  story  about  a 
woman  arrested  as  she  soaked  her  feet  in  moonshine  whiskey:  “It  Re- 
storeth  the  Sole.”  The  Miami  News  headed  the  story  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  to  the  wife  of  Miami  Mayor  Robert  King  High:  “Mayor  Has  Fifth, 
Gets  Little  High.”  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  headed  story  about 
toy  business  by  Richard  Hoenig,  AP  financial  writer:  “Christmas  Toys 
(]heer  Children  But  Give  Makers  Gray  Hair.” 

— Two  of  New  York’s  strike-born  papers,  the  New  Ynrk  Standard 
and  the  Metropeditan  Daily,  used  the  byline  John  P.  Manley  —  a 
pseudonym  used  throughout  the  New  York  Times  style  book.  ,  .  . 
Carol  Crane,  daughter  of  Frank  Crane,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  editorial  page,  reeeivc-d  wings  in  graduation  at  the  United  Air 
Lilies  stewardess  school.  .  .  .  Bob  Tuckman,  .AP  I.,ondon  news  editor 
now  in  Moscow  on  temporary  assignment,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Correspondents  in  London.  .  .  . 
W'hat  would  be  the  odds  against  three  papers  in  a  35-mile  range 
winning  three  top  awards  in  a  national  competition?  That’s  what 
happened  when  the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel’s  women’s 
pages  won  first  in  the  25,000  and  under  circulation  bracket  in  the 
J.  C.  Penney  —  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  competition  and 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Netvs  scored  in  the  100,000  and  under  and 
the  Miami  News  in  the  100,000  and  over  groups.  And  what  are 
the  odds  that  two  first  places  would  go  to  a  publisher  with  just 
two  newspapers?  It  happened  to  Gore  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  first  two  named  newspapers. 

— J.  R.  Allred,  University  News  Editor,  Utah  State  University,  Logan, 
writes:  “Because  I  often  send  amusing  typos  to  E&P,  my  colleagues 
needled  me  when  I  sent  a  handout  from  our  news  bureau  about  the 
campus  ROTC  unit  of  the  Perishing  Rifles.  (It’s  Pershing.)  Don  Green 
of  Wooster,  Ohio,  may  want  to  add  to  his  ‘monickerology’  collection  the 
name  of  a  recent  appointee  at  our  neighboring  institution,  Brigham 
Young  University — A.  Sterling  Workman.”  .  .  .  .  C.  G.  Muldoon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  sends  along  an  editorial  about  highway  slaughter  in 
a  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  and  Levittown  Times  dated  Tuesday  and  read¬ 
ing:  “It  will  happen  again  as  surely  as  today  is  Wednesday.”  Comments 
Mr.  Muldoon:  “This  makes  me  so  unsure.” 

—Bill  Johnson,  24,  who  left  his  reporter’s  job  on  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hour  last  June  to  work  his  way  around  the  world,  has 
covered  central  Europe  and  is  working  for  a  mail  order  house  in 
Sweden  before  heading  for  India.  .  .  .  Eyebrow-lifting  head  in  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle:  “Reservations  Due 
At  I.eavenworth.’’  .Arresting  head  in  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner:  “A  Ijot  of  Bunk  Beds:  Big  Family  Is  Fun,  Pop  Says 
(With  21).’’ 
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In  Prosperous  H^^RRISBXJRCSr 


The  \e\v  6  Millioti  Dollar — 225’Bed 
Holy  Spirit  Hospital — 4th  Major  Hospital  in  the  Area! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LARGEST  PER  CAPITA 
AND  FAMILY  SALES! 


DAILY  118,051 
SUNDAY  157,233 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Newspaper  Outlook 

I^EARLY  a  thousand  newspaper  advertising  executives  attending  the 
convention  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
in  Chicago  this  week  heard  an  optimistic  forecast  for  the  business. 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  re¬ 
ported  that  "in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  management  and  staff  the 
newspaper  business  is,  right  now,  in  its  best  position  of  the  last  15  or 
20  years.  We  think  competing  media,  right  now,  and  for  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  have  more  problems  than  do  newspajjers.  "W^e  think 
we  have  the  best  opportunitv  for  growth.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  cannot  be  called  an  impartial  witness  but  as  evidence 
he  submitted  that  contacts  with  top  marketing  executives  in  practically 
all  agencies  and  in  many  of  the  biggest  companies  revealed  “they  are 
reappraising  right  now  their  total  metlia  philosophy  and  medium 
expenditures.  They  are  taking  a  good,  new  look  at  newspapers.” 

That's  encouraging  news  lor  the  newspaper  business.  But  more 
encouraging  is  a  report  on  the  future  of  newspapers  by  Richard  P. 
Jones,  vice  president  and  director  of  media  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Jones  can  be  called  a  more  unbiased  observer.  He 
told  NAEA  members: 

“Newspapers  are  far  from  obsolete,  and  I  am  (onvinced  that  your 
industry  has  an  opportunity  now  such  as  it  has  never  had  before  to 
overcome  whatever  weaknesses  or  prejudices  may  exist  and  to  prove 
itself  once  and  for  all  a  vital,  productive  advertising  force.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  “It  has  that  ojjjjortunity  for  two  reasons: 

“First,  because  the  economic  tlevelopments  of  the  next  decade  will 
create  a  greater  than  ever  need  for  all  prcKluctive  forms  of  advertising, 
and 

“Second,  because  in  the  advertising  industry  itself  changes  are  taking 
place  which,  if  fully  untlerstooil  and  exploited  by  you,  can  provide  the 
opportunity  you  st*ek  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  your  medium  as  a 
profit  producing  marketing  tool.” 

Of  course,  newspaper  admen  believe  newspapters  have  already  proven 
themselves  as  a  “vital,  pnxluctive  advertising  force”  and  that  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  nation’s  retailers  substantiate  it.  But  they  feel  their  stor^' 
has  not  always  been  received  as  objectively  and  impartially  by  agency 
people  as  it  might  have  been. 

Aside  from  that,  it  was  evident  at  the  N.AEA  meeting  that  the  age 
of  the  computer  in  media  planning  and  buying  is  upon  us.  It  was 
stated  by  several  agency  speakers  that  the  computer  will  not  completely 
replace  the  judgment  of  a  media  man  and  it  was  admitted  that  a  com¬ 
puter  is  only  as  good  as  the  information  fed  into  it — put  garbage  in 
and  you  get  garbage  out,  as  one  put  it. 

It  was  emphasized  to  NAEA  members,  therefore,  that  they  should 
cooperate  with  agency  requests  for  standardized  information  appli¬ 
cable  to  computer  use.  The  newspaper  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  has  been  working  on  a  list  of 
suggested  “standardized  data  specifications”  which  it  would  be  wise 
for  newspapers  to  observe  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Surely,  news¬ 
papers  have  everything  to  gain  by  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
see  to  it  that  the  best  available  news[>af>er  data  is  being  used. 


For  our  sake*,  no  doubt,  this  it  written: 
that  he  that  jfdoweth  should  plow  in  hope; 
and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should 
Ire  partaker  of  his  hope.—^'orinthiant, 
IX;  10. 
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Th«  Oldcit  Publithara'  and  Advartitan' 
Nawspapar  in  Amariea 


With  which  hat  been  merged:  Tha  Journaliit 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  j  N 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925.  j 

James  Wright  Brown  !  l' 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959  I 

Publisher  and  Editor 
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C4R  l  C)ONS  OF  THE  WEEK 


letters 


Short  Takes 


OUT  OF  TUNE 

I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  picking  scraps 
with  newspaper  people,  although  I  am 
100%  for  radio  and  television  and  100% 
against  newspaper  advertising.  However, 
I  could  not  let  the  column  by  Daniel  Lionel 
(Jan.  12)  go  unanswered. 

His  remarks  are  just  what  you  would 
expect  of  a  newspaperman  who  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  times  and  can’t  comprehend 
the  fact  that  in  today’s  fast  moving  world 
of  80  mph  autos  and  25,000  mile  an  hour 
missiles — radio  and  tv  is  THE  DOMI¬ 
NANT  NEWS  SOURCE  and  thus  has  at¬ 
tracted  an  ever  increasing  share  of  adver¬ 
tising’s  dollar. 

When  real  estate  developers  in  Atlanta 
want  to  bring  prospects  by  the  thousands 
to  see  their  new  houses,  they  wisely  go  to 
radio  and  tv.  Not  long  ago  my  wife  nagged 
me  until  I  drove  miles  in  the  country  to 
see  a  “model  house.’’  The  roads  were 
jammed,  the  policeman  harried  and 
people  were  overrunning  the  property. 
I  asked  the  developer  how  many  people 
had  come  to  see  his  new  home  in  one  day. 
He  said  more  than  3,000  up  to  4  p.m. 
that  afternoon  had  overwhelmed  him.  I 
asked  why.  He  replied:  Well,  we  did 
something  different;  we  put  our  ads  on 
radio! 

I  rather  imagine  this  same  horse-and- 
biiggy  attitude  in  newspapering  is  one 
of  the  reasons  Mr.  Lionel’s  paper  isn’t  be¬ 
ing  printed  these  days. 

Jack  Williams 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

(Mr.  Williams  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Inc.) 


Headlines 


Chances  Good  Betz 
Will  Seen  3rd  Term 
As  Dem  Head 

— Leadville  (Colo.)  Herald  Democrat 


Presbyterian 
Heads  Picked 


■Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-N ew8 


Doctor  Says  Avoid  Cold, 

Or  Overly  Eager  Nurses 

— Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily  News 


Meningitis  Fatality 
Called  Not  Perilous 


■Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 


Accidents  in  Home 
Are  Easy  to  Plan 


■HAVE  YOU  CLEARED  THAT  WITH  THE 
PENTAGON,  MISTER  FRANKLIN?' 

WARREN,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


-Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 


While  there  is  a  Syracuse  University 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York,  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  Mr.  Hochstein  addressed 
was  the  Communications  Alumni  Society 
of  Syracuse  University,  composed  of 
Syracuse  alumni  who  are  professionally 
active  in  communications. 

Roger  J.  Herz 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  ^ 
MUCH 
FURTHER 


RESPONSIBLE 

Walter  T.  Brown’s  assessment  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post-Life-CBS  treatment 
of  the  Stevenson  affair  (E&P  Dec.  29) 
should  lie  posted  on  every  newsroom 
bulletin  board. 

Mr.  Brown  scores  the  mass  media  for 
purveying  “red-hot  information,  or  what 
went  for  information,  without  quoting  a 
source.’’  He  adds,  ‘The  rawest  recruit  to 
journalism  knows  that  is  wrong.” 

In  these  few  words,  he  points  the  way 
to  responsible  reporting. 

Dick  Pearce 

Editor,  Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer, 


NATIONAL  DESK 

We  all  enjoyed  reading  Phil  Schuyler’s 
piece  (Jan.  12)  on  the  New  York  Stand¬ 
ard. 

In  the  understandable  hubbub  of  re¬ 
porting  our  first  few  days  in  operation. 
Phil  inadvertently  overlooked  the  names 
of  the  men  who  make  up  the  finest  Na¬ 
tional  Desk  in  New  York  City.  These  are: 
W'illiam  T.  Lamble  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Arthur  P.  Reed  Jr,  also  of  the 
Times;  Peter  Mott  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  Victor  Marcus  also  of  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

In  addition  to  covering  national  news, 
our  desk  also  handles  space,  science, 
medicine,  books  and  recordings  —  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unusual  combination  of 
news  of  any  national  desk.  But  around 
here  the  unusual  is  commonplace. 

.\lden  Whitman 

National  News  Ejlitor, 

New  York  Standard, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEWS  HUNGER  MARCH 

IMMEL,  Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News  .  . 
Books  in  Review  .  . 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic 
Journalism  Education 
Personal  Mention 
Photography 

Promotion  . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  . 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor  . 


'  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to 

L'jT  ^  the  article  on  page  44  (Dec.  22)  on 
™  V  '  •  Philip  Hochstein’s  talk  to  “the  New  York 

THIRD  MAN  THEME  alumni  of  Syracuse  Dec.  17  at  the  Over- 

SHANKS,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  seas  Press  Club.” 
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It’s  almost  unfair  to  the  other  Boston 
newspapers  —  almost,  we  said  —  the  way 
The  (ilobe  keeps  clobbering  them  in  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

1962  was  another  good  year  —  for  us. 
The  (ilobe  widened  its  decisive  advertis¬ 
ing-linage  lead  way  up  to  4,340,898  over 
the  Herald-Traveler  combination.  (We 
were  2,470,486  lines  ahead  last  year,  so  our 
net  gain  is  a  happy  1,870,412  lines.  Yippee!) 
Total  (ilobe  linage  is  now  33,755,120!* 
And  The  (ilobe  did  all  right  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  1962,  too.  We’re  the  only  Boston 
paper  to  gain  in  daily  circulation.  On 
Sunday,  we  went  up  19,8 19:  Sunday  leader¬ 
ship  is  no  contest  around  here.** 

What’s  behind  the  spectacular  (ilobe 
gains?  A  good  paper,  for  one  thing:  edi¬ 
torial  features  that  attract  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  1962,  The  (ilobe  won  more  na¬ 
tional  awards  than  any  other  Boston 
paper:  six  editorial  firsts,  19  photography 
firsts,  including  eight  U.P.I.  news  awards. 


Last  year,  after  just  four  years  in  our  new 
plant,  we  had  to  add  five  new  press  units 
(for  a  grand  total  of  42)  to  keep  up  with 
demand. 

It  was  a  good  year. 


Ye  Olde  Bar  Charte  tells  ye  Story e 


30.000.000 


TOTAI.  ADVFRTISINT.  I.IVAfiF 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


* 
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•Source:  Media  Records,  lai^er  daily  plus  Sunday  ••Source:  A.B.C.  9/J0/62  Statement 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin  Fights 
To  Shield  Its  News  Sources 


President  and  City  Editor  Face 
18  Citations  for  Contempt 


Philadelphia 

Seven  citations  for  contempt 
of  court  were  asked  this  week 
ajfainst  Robert  L.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manajarer  of  the 
Bulletin,  for  declininj?  to  answer 
certain  questions  and  produce 
any  documents  for  the  City  Hall 
frrand  jury. 

Assistant  District  Attorney 
Charles  H.  Roprovin  requested 
six  citations  dealing  with  his 
testimony  and  one  concerning 
documents  after  Mr.  Taylor  had 
appeared  before  the  jury  for 
about  35  minutes. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  Gold  set  the 
week  of  Feb.  5  for  argument  on 
the  legal  questions  involved. 

John  R.  McConnell,  counsel 
for  the  Bulletin,  reminded  the 
court  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
wish  to  join  in  the  case. 

Judge  Gold  replied  that  he 
wants  to  ensure  that  any  appeal 
may  lie  decided  while  the  grand 
jury  is  still  operating. 

While  before  the  grand  jury, 
Mr.  Taylor  defended  the  right  of 
a  newspaper  to  protect  its 
sources,  relying  on  a  1937  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law  which  says  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  compelled  to 
disclose  its  news  sources  in  legal 
proceedings. 

Law  Is  Valid 

During  the  proceedings  in  open 
court.  Judge  Gold  said  that  he 
now  lielieves  the  1937  law  is 
valid  and  constitutional.  He  said 
the  question  is  whether  it  was 
properly  invoked.  He  said  the 
records  should  have  been  brought 
in  before  privilege  was  claimed. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  the  jury  the 
over-riding  principle  involved  is 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
print  the  news  and  fight  for  good 
government  “without  harass¬ 
ment.” 

He  maintained  that  news¬ 
papers  cannot  fight  against  cor¬ 
ruption  unless  their  sources  are 
assured  protection. 

Mr.  McConnell  said  he  had 


advised  Taylor  not  to  answer 
certain  questions  liecause  “this 
is  only  the  beginning  and  could 
possibly  open  the  door  so  the 
Bulletin  might  be  put  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  might  have  to 
answer  all  these  questions.” 

Earl  Selby,  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  was  called  as  witness 
before  the  jury  on  Jan.  11  and 
told  to  bring  documents.  He 
declined,  citing  the  Act  of  1937. 

Judge  Gold  has  under  advise¬ 
ment  requests  for  11  contempt 
citations  against  Mr.  Selby. 

Rogovin  said  he  wants  the 
Bulletin  to  produce  magnetic 
tapes  of  interviews  with  John  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  former  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  City  Council,  who  is 
described  as  a  key  witness  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Taylor  said: 

“Although  I  am  in  a  grand 
jury  proceeding,  which  the  Bul¬ 
letin  has  consistently  advocated, 
at  the  same  time  there’s  such  an 
overriding  and  overpowering 
principle  here  with  respect  to 
the  vital  importance  of  a  free 
jiress  to  our  democracy,  and  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  protect 
its  sources  and  to  print  the  news 
and  fight  for  good  government 
without  harassment,  that  I  have 
no  alternative  but  on  the  advice 
of  counsel  to  decline  respectfully 
to  answer  this  and  similar 
questions  under  the  Act  of  1937. 

“Newspapers  willing  and  cour¬ 
ageous  enough  to  fight  for  good 
government  and  against  corrup¬ 
tion  regardless  of  forces  or 
parties  in  power,  as  the  Bulletin 
has  done  for  many  years,  cannot 
provide  their  readers  and  the 
general  public  with  important 
information  unless  their  sources 
are  asssured  of  protection  as 
provided  under  the  Act  of  1937.” 

Oliver  Poindexter,  the  jury 
foreman,  asked  Mr.  Taylor  what 
he  thought  of  a  newspaper  which 
knows  of  a  crime  and  refuses  to 
share  its  knowledge  with  respon¬ 
sible  law-enforcement  officials. 

“The  policy  of  the  Bulletin,” 
Mr.  Taylor  replied,  “is  to  print 
the  news  and  to  fight  for  good 
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government,  to  fight  oppression 
and  injustice,  regardless  of  who 
or  what  is  involved.” 

He  said  if  the  Bulletin  had 
knowledge  of  crime  and  could 
verify  it,  the  paper  would  print 
it. 

“But,”  Mr.  Taylor  added, 
“newspapers  must  protect  their 
.sources.  My  position  is  that  a 
paper  such  as  the  Bulletin  will 
print  any  information  it  has  on 
crime  which  will  stand  up.” 

Mr.  McConnell  said  he  did  not 
want  it  to  appear  that  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  was  being  defensive  or  apolo¬ 
getic.  He  said  the  law  invoked  is 
as  important  as  the  law  that 
enables  the  grand  jury  to  exist. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  statements  before 
the  jury,  in  closed  session,  were 
put  on  record  at  Judge  Gold’s 
open  hearing. 

Also  called  before  the  jury 
were  these  Bulletin  executives: 
Stuart  S.  Taylor,  vicepresident; 
William  B.  Dickinson,  managing 
editor,  and  Walter  Lister,  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

The  Bulletin  has  been  running 
stories  concerning  alleged  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  city  administration. 
*  ♦  * 

3  Confidence  Cases 
In  Britain's  High  Court 

Iaindon 

The  cases  of  three  British 
newsmen  who  refused  to  identify 
sources  for  a  story  about  a 
Soviet  spy  were  referred  this 
week  to  the  High  Court. 

Lord  Radcliffe,  chairman  of 
the  special  tribunal  investigating 
the  William  John  Vassall  affair, 
involving  Royal  Navy  .secrets 
passed  to  Russia,  observed  that 
the  inquiry  had  full  power  of 
subpoena  and  would  treat  the 
reporters’  defiance  as  an  offense. 

The  High  Court  has  power  to 
impose  unlimited  jail  sentences 
for  contempt  of  court.  There  is 
no  British  precedent  for  jour¬ 
nalists’  protection  of  news 
sources. 

Brendan  Mulholland  of  the 
Daily  Mail  declined  to  say  who 
told  him  that  the  spy,  Vassall, 
was  a  known  homosexual  called 
“Aunty”  by  his  colleagues. 

Earlier,  Desmond  Clough  of 
the  Sketch  and  Reginald  Foster 
of  the  Sketch  would  not  reveal 


where  they  obtained  information 
for  their  stories  in  the  case. 

Roy  East  of  the  People  apolo¬ 
gized  in  court  for  having  said  a 
government  official  had  made  a 
deal  to  give  him  information  if 
he  would  keep  the  source  confi¬ 
dential.  The  official  denied  it. 

“I  might,  in  fact,  have  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,” 
Mr.  Ea.st  said. 

• 

Government  Puts 
Arizona  Journal 
On  Auction  Block 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona  Journal,  a  year 
old  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  was 
being  sold  at  auction  Jan.  24  to 
satisfy  a  Government  claim  for 
$175,000  in  payroll  taxes. 

The  morning  daily,  printed  on 
leased  offset  presses,  continued 
to  publish  this  week  after  rev¬ 
enue  agents  agreed  to  give  time 
to  work  out  new  financial  ar¬ 
rangements.  Employes  all  voted 
to  stay  on  their  jobs. 

The  sale  was  set  for  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  efforts  were 
being  made  to  interest  someone 
with  capital  to  continue  the  en¬ 
terprise.  There  are  about  11,- 
000  stockholders  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  venture,  originally 
begfun  by  Robert  Morrison,  a 
former  state  official. 

The  Journal  came  out  Feb. 
14,  1962,  several  hours  late  with 
a  “Good  Morning”  headline. 
Early  in  its  career  it  won  an 
Ayer  Award  for  typographical 
excellence  as  a  tabloid. 

• 

DPI  Rates  Reilueetl 
For  Closed  Papers 

United  Press  International 
announced  Jan.  24  it  was  grant¬ 
ing  rate  relief  to  the  New  York 
City  subscribers  affected  by  the 
newspaper  strike.  The  relief  is 
based  on  a  formula  applied  in 
other  cities  where  strikes  have 
caused  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  formula  provides  that 
subscribers  pay  the  full  contract 
rate  for  the  first  three  weeks  of 
a  strike.  Thereafter,  the  rate 
is  reduced  by  10  percent  each 
week.  At  the  end  of  13  weeks 
subscribers  would  be  relieved  of 
all  charges. 

UPI’s  statement  pointed  out 
that  the  only  possible  savings, 
the  cost  of  delivering  its  serv¬ 
ices,  were  passed  along  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  closed  papers. 
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So  the  Hydrant  Said  to  the  Wastebasket . . . 
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You  see  here  one  of  the  odd 
happening^s  coming  out  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike  — 
the  birth  of  a  comic  panel,  Jerry 
Robinson’s  “Still  Life.” 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  New  York 
City  cartoonist  experienced  in 
practically  everj'  form  of  the 
cartoon  arts,  was  working  up 


samples  of  his  two-column  gag 
treatment  of  inanimate  objects 
when  the  newspaper  strike  hit 
town,  slowing  feature  considera¬ 
tion  down  to  a  crawl.  So  he  hit 
on  the  idea  of  having  some  of 
his  objects  —  fire  hydrants, 
trash  baskets,  etc.  —  make  per¬ 
tinent  comments  about  the  strike 


situation  and  its  impart  on  the 
public. 

He  took  a  batch  of  these 
“strike  gags”  to  Charles  G. 
Hagedorn,  editor  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Daily,  one  of  the  interim 
newspapers  published  for  the 
duration  of  the  newspaper 
strike.  On  Jan.  17,  the  Metro¬ 


politan  Daily  began  regular  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  “Still  Life”  two- 
column  gag  panel  on  its  editorial 
page. 

Then  one  of  the  major  sjmdi- 
cates  called  Mr.  Robinson,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  prepare  a  batch  of 
samples  on  non-strike,  non-local 
topical  themes. 


Disclosure 

Economics 

From  the  White  House  this 
week  came  the  suggestion  that 
the  public  should  Ik?  apprised  of 
the  economics  of  the  new\spaper 
business  through  an  impartial 
study  by  citizens  not  intimately 
connected  wdth  “the  contesting 
groups”  of  publishers  and 
unions. 

The  proposal,  mentiont?d  by 
White  House  Press  Secretar>’ 
Pierre  Salinger  in  Printing 
Week  talk  in  Philadelphia,  wras 
presumed  to  have  had  the 
endorsement  of  President  Ken- 
ne<l\'  and  Secretarv’  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

The  Publishers’  Association  of 
New'  York  City  responded  with 
a  statement  that  it  “appreciates 
the  continued  interest  of  the 
White  House  in  the  strike  which 
has  shut  down  the  newspapers 
in  New  York  City,  and  would  be 
willing  to  explore  any  sugges¬ 
tion  aimed  at  resolving  this 
problem.” 

While  the  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  w'ould  continue  to  seek  a 
settlement  through  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation,  the 
association  said  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  had  the  Salinger  proposal 
under  study. 

Mr.  Salingrer  also  had  point¬ 
edly  mentioned  the  strike  in 
Cleveland  which  has  shut  down 
that  city’s  two  major  news¬ 
papers  for  a  period  even  longer 
than  the  New  York  newspaper 
suspension. 

10 


of  Press 
Proposed 

From  the  union  side  one 
reaction  to  the  study  plan  was 
expressed  by  Charles  A.  Perlik 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  who 
said:  “All  organizations  of 
workers  in  the  industry  would 
like  to  see  the  industry’s  pov¬ 
erty  claim  laid  to  rest  once  and 
for  all.” 

Mr.  Perlik  said  he  doubted 
that  the  publishers  would  show' 
their  Iwoks  to  any  study  group. 

In  his  Philadelphia  speech, 
Jan.  18,  Mr.  Salinger  said  in 
part : 

“We  hav'e  in  past  years  seen 
too  many  cases  of  great  cities  in 
the  United  States  become 
monopoly  newspaper  tow'ns.  I 
do  not  criticize  the  monopoly 
paper  per  se  but  I  do  feel  it 
regrettable  that  the  people  in 
these  great  cities  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  multiple 
ow'nership  and  competition. 
When  you  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  these  cities  the 
monopoly  new's  operations  also 
ow'n  key  radio  and  television 
outlets  in  the  same  cities  the 
problem  of  press  centralization 
becomes  most  apparent. 

“The  pattern  of  labor-man¬ 
agement  difficulties  in  the  news¬ 
paper  trade  are  even  more 
alarming.  In  many  cases  it  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  fears  gen¬ 
erated  by  automation  and 
advanced  mechanical  techniques. 
The  newspaper  unions  and  news¬ 
paper  owners  become  locked  in 
mortal  combat  and  the  public 


is  the  primary  loser.  It  is 
becoming  painfully  apparent 
that  one  person,  one  union  or 
one  management  taking  an 
olxlurate  position  can  deprive 
a  mass  of  peoi)le  of  its  daily 
new'spapers  with  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  rights  of  full 
collectiv'e  bargaining.  This  is  a 
situation  which  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  jjeople  can  toler¬ 
ate. 

Public  Opinion  IncfTi'clual 

“It  is  intolerable  that  the 
nation’s  largest  city.  New'  York, 
should  l>e  without  newspaper 
serv'ice  for  42  days.  It  is  equally 
intolerable  that  the  people  of 
Cleveland  hav'e  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  newspapers  for  51  days.  The 
sad  thing  is  that  in  neither  city 
has  the  full  wreight  of  public 
opinion  been  able  to  have  the 
slightest  impact  on  the  parties 
involved.  Even  in  New  York 
where  a  distinguished  board  of 
public  citizens  studied  the  strike 
and  rendered  a  report,  the  effect 
of  this  report  representing  the 
opinion  of  New  Yorkers  was 
negligible. 

“Massiv'e  efforts  hav’e  been 
made  by  the  government  to 
settle  these  disputes  but  yet  they 
remain  unsolved  and  the  longer 
the  strikes  go  on  the  greater  the 
danger  arises  that  .some  of  these 
great  newspapers  will  not  sur¬ 
vive  this  struggle.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  now  is  the  time — 
before  other  cities  and  other 
newspapers  go  through  the 
throes  of  this  agony — that  a 
group  of  impartial  citizens  be 
empowered  by  both  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  the  unions 
involv^  to  make  a  thorough¬ 
going  study  of  the  economics  of 
the  newspaper  business  aimed 
at  factually  presenting  to  the 


public  and  the  parties  involved, 
the  difficult  problems  of  current 
day  newspaper  economics  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  those 
not  intimately  connected  with 
either  of  the  contesting  groups.” 

Sees  Call  Unheeded 

Speaking  for  the  Guild,  Mr. 
Perlik  stated: 

“Press  Secretary  Salinger’s 
call  for  a  .study  of  newspaper 
wonomics  by  a  group  of  impar¬ 
tial  citizens  probably  will  go 
unheeded. 

“Publishers  are  no  more  likely 
to  respond  to  Salinger’s  appeal 
than  they  hav'e  to  countless 
others  over  the  years. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  wishes  they  would  put  up 
or  shut  up.  It,  and  all  other 
organizations  of  workers  in  the 
industry,  would  like  to  see  the 
industry’s  poverty  claim  laid  to 
rest  once  and  for  all. 

“That’s  all  it  is,  a  claim.  Who, 
but  they,  say  they’re  impover¬ 
ished?  Who  else  knows?  The 
balance  sheets  of  those  precious 
few  newspapers  which  are  pub¬ 
lic  corporations,  and  thus  must 
make  periodic  public  financial 
reports,  show  that  newspapers 
have  a  profit-making  capacity 
comparable  to  most  other  indus¬ 
tries.  From  behind  the  curtain 
of  private  ownership  comes  the 
wails  of  poverty  and  inability  to 
pay — who’s  to  say  nay  and  who 
will  force  these  claims  out  into 
the  open  for  public  scrutiny? 

“And,  of  course,  more  than  95 
percent  of  U.S.  cities  have 
monopoly  newspaper  ownership. 
Press  Secretary  Salinger  decries 
this  trend,  as  does  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  monopoly  not  making 
money?” 
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Salinger  and  Wirtz 
In  New  York  Talks 


Althoiiprh  the  term  “official 
interv'cntion”  was  carefully 
avoided,  two  aides  of  President 
Kennedy  worked  behind  the 
scenes  in  efforts  to  end  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike  this 
week. 

While  Secretary'  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz  and  White  House 
Press  .Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
met  with  publishers  and  with 
union  representatives,  “no  prog¬ 
ress”  was  being  reported  from 
the  formal  mediation  sessions 
which  resumed  Wt'dnesday  after 
a  w^k’s  hiatus. 

The  printers’  strike  against 
four  newspapers  and  the  shut¬ 
down  of  five  others  began  Dec. 
8.  The  approximately  20,000 
employes  idled  by  the  suspension 
of  i)ublication  would  become 
eligible  to  file  claims  for  tax-free 
state  unemployment  insurance, 
($50  a  week  for  26  weeks),  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  i)ayable 
beginning  Feb.  3. 

Talks  with  I’lihlisliers 

Mr.  Salinger,  who  had  pro- 
liosed  in  a  Philadelphia  address 
a  week  ago  that  an  impartial  re¬ 
port  l)e  made  on  the  economic 
facts  of  the  newspaper  business, 
(see  page  10),  slipped  into  New 
York  quietly  and  met  privately 
with  groups  of  publishers.  On 
Wednesday  both  he  and  Mr. 
Wirtz  talked  with  F.  M.  Flynn 
of  the  News,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schiff  of  the  Post,  Walter  N. 
Thayer  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  Star- 
Journal. 

Only  the  News,  in  this  group, 
had  been  closed  by  a  strike.  The 
other  papers  suspended,  except 
for  the  Long  Island  editions  of 
the  Press.  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  has  been  urging 
the  suspended  papers  (including 
also  the  Mirror)  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner  had  a  group  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  union  representatives  at 
his  home  on  Monday.  Mrs.  Schiff 
went  to  dinner  with  Mr.  Powers 
and  John  J.  Pilch  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Mr.  Salinger’s  call  for  full 
exposure  of  the  economics  of  the 
business  had  a  precedent  in 
Denmark  about  15  years  ago 
when  a  strike  closed  the  major 
newspapers  for  a  long  period. 
However,  no  study  was  made, 
and  the  problem  of  continuing 
publication  during  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  was  met  by  establishing 
an  arbitration  system. 


Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News- 
l)aper  Publishers  Association, 
said  the  board  of  directors  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
Salinger  proposal  when  it  meets 
Jan.  26-31. 

Regular  mediation  meetings 
followed  a  four-hour  Guild  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  Monday  where 
a  resolution  called  for  all  parties 
to  redouble  their  efforts  to  agree 
on  a  contract.  A  second  resolu¬ 
tion  urged  the  suspended  papers 
to  resume  publication. 

“If  somebody  is  too  tired  to 
sit  down  and  bargain,  let  him  be 
replaced,”  shouted  one  Guilds- 
man. 

Burlee  Brown  of  the  World- 
Telegram  opposed  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  saying,  “Why  pull  the 
rock  from  under  the  printer’s 
legs?”  He  argued,  “They  are 
negotiating  in  good  faith.  It’s 
the  publishers  who  are  wrong.” 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  said 
he  wished  Mr.  Powers  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Accountability,  as  Guild 
spokesmen  did. 

However,  none  of  the  Guild 
testimony  was  included  in  the 
board’s  report  (E&P,  Jan.  19) 
Mr.  Murphy  declared.  He  said 
he  had  asked  Judge  Harold  Me¬ 
dina,  the  chairman,  to  examine 
the  publishers  on  their  strike  in¬ 
surance  and  Amory  H.  Bradford 
of  the  Times  said  he  wasn’t  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject. 

Expiration  Dale 

Mr.  Murphy  was  asked  what 
it  would  take  to  bring  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike.  He  replied: 
“A  common  expiration  date  and 
a  few  more  dollars.”  Automa¬ 
tion,  he  .said,  is  not  the  main 
issue  but  is  one  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Murphy  explained  that 
the  printers  want  their  contract 
to  expire  the  .same  time  as  the 
Guild’s,  Oct.  31,  but  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  insisted  on  dating 
any  new  agreement  from  the 
day  of  the  settlement.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  also  said  the  Guild  would 
not  willingly  give  up  its  expira¬ 
tion  date.  The  Guild  settled  for 
an  $8.50  package. 

The  publishers’  package  offer 
to  the  printers  now  stands  at 
about  $10  per  week  per  man 
over  a  two-year  period.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  fourth  week  of  vaca¬ 
tion  after  10  years  employment 
in  the  same  shop.  (It  was  erro¬ 
neously  stated  to  be  “after  four 
years”  in  a  previous  story 
here.) 

Appealing  to  the  more  than 


100,000  employed  members  of 
ITU  to  ratify  a  special  assess¬ 
ment  for  the  defense  fund  on 
Feb.  6,  officers  of  the  printers- 
mailers  union  reminded  them 
that  New  York  local  No.  6  hnd 
given  generous  support  to  tae 
Chicago  printers  in  their  22- 
month-long  strike  in  1948-49  and 
had  voted  overwhelmingly  at 
that  time  for  the  payment  of 
benefit  funds. 

Meanwhile,  “Big  Six”  began 
to  draw  on  its  reserves  to  con¬ 
tinue  payments  of  from  $68.40 
(single)  to  $96.80  (married) 
until  its  3,395  members,  affected 
by  the  strike  and  shutdown,  can 
collect  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  of  up  to  $50  a  week. 
They  become  eligible  this  week, 
seven  weeks  after  start  of  the 
strike. 

ITU’s  strike  benefit  fund  was 
probably  exhausted  by  Jan.  20. 
The  extra  assessment  was 
needed  to  help  not  only  the  New 
York  but  Cleveland  members 
and  others  around  the  country 
who  have  been  drawing  strike 
l)enefits. 

(>uild  Mortgage  I’lun 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  was  getting  about  $150,000 
(Continued  on  page  57) 

2  More  Papers 
For  New  York 

Two  more  “interim”  newspa¬ 
pers  appeared  on  news  stands 
around  New  York  City  this 
week,  bringing  the  total  of  stop¬ 
gap  strike  papers  to  half  a 
dozen. 

One  of  the  new  papers.  New 
York  Public  Affairs,  came  out 
on  Sunday  for  one  issue.  It  was 
a  hodge-podge  of  news  items 
clipped  from  newspapers  all  over 
the  country,  pasted  up  and  photo- 
engraved  into  tabloid-size  pages. 
The  stock  tables  were  copied 
from  the  New  York  Standwrd, 
even  to  the  disclaimer  by  the 
Standard  as  to  their  accuracy. 
Theatre  ads  and  classified  ads 
also  were  reproduced  intact. 
Two  front-page  headlines  had 
no  stories  to  go  with  them. 

Copies  were  priced  at  15c. 
There  was  no  identification  of 
the  publisher  but  the  printing 
was  done  in  a  Brooklyn  job  shop. 

No.  1  issue  of  the  New  York 
Chronicle,  scheduled  to  appear 
over  the  weekend,  came  out 
Wednesday  with  12  standard- 
size  pages  and  little  advertising, 
in  contrast  to  40-page  issues  of 
the  tabloid  Standard  containing 
numerous  retail  ads  and  a  dozen 
pages  of  classified.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  had  another  160-page  issue 
in  the  works  for  the  weekend. 

One  of  the  Standard’s  execu¬ 
tives  said  it  wasn’t  true,  as  ru¬ 


mored,  that  the  paper  was  “hav¬ 
ing  trouble”  with  the  printers’ 
union  over  the  question  of  bogus 
— reproduction  of  ads  received 
in  paste-up  form  for  engraving. 

"The  Chronicle,  organized  by 
Stanley  Getleson  and  Stan  Opo- 
towsky  of  the  tabloid  New  York 
Post,  was  being  produced  at  the 
plant  of  the  weekly  Patent 
Trader  in  Northern  Westches¬ 
ter  County. 

• 

Break  is  Seen 
In  Guild  Vote 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Negotiators  for  Cleveland’s 
two  daily  newspapers  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  bargained  over 
a  list  of  17  issues  in  the  office 
of  Mayor  Locher  this  week,  but 
union  security  and  money  re¬ 
mained  the  chief  obstacles  to 
settling  the  strike,  now  in  its 
third  month. 

A  Plain  Dealer  spokesman 
said  there  was  “nothing  signifi¬ 
cant”  in  the  talks. 

However,  action  at  a  meeting 
of  The  Press  unit  Thursday  was 
regarded  as  a  possible  break¬ 
through  in  the  stalemates. 

In  “Operation  X,”  Jan.  17  at 
the  Press,  one  non-guildsman  in 
the  commercial  department 
joined  the  Guild  and  29  others 
signed  check-off  cards  to  pay 
the  equivalent  of  Guild  dues. 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  and 
Business  Manager  George  E. 
Carter,  who  addressed  the  non- 
guildsmen  in  the  attempt  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  union’s 
benefits,  called  the  operation  “a 
high  success.” 

The  Guild  leaders  called  the 
effort  a  “failure,”  saying,  “a 
hardshell  core  of  more  than  700 
free  riders  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  must  assume  a  major 
share  of  the  blame  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  strike.” 

On  a  motion  by  Don  Dunham, 
medical  writer,  the  Press  unit 
voted  98  to  95  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Operation  X  and  take 
the  publishers  offer  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  with  an 
escape  clause. 

Guild  Chairman  Noel  Wical 
termed  the  publishers’  offer  of 
$8  over  two  years  as  only  a 
“token  offer.”  The  Guild  has 
asked  a  $7.50  increase  in  each 
of  the  two  years. 

The  Photo-Engravers  Union, 
which  rejected  the  last  wage 
offer,  received  strike  sanction 
from  its  international  headquar¬ 
ters. 

The  Cleveland  Record,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Interunion  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  made  its  first 
appearance  Monday  and  sold 
briskly.  It  has  a  press-run  of 
120,000  copies. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  COURT  DECISIONS  FOR  PRESS 


‘Apalachin’ 

Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  on  Jan.  21  reversed  the 
Luzerne  County  Common  Pleas 
Court’s  split  decision  and  or¬ 
dered  judgment  entered  for  the 
defendant  in  the  libel  suit  of 
Angelo  J.  Sciandra,  Wyoming, 
Pa.,  against  the  Scranton  Times 
and  its  editor  and  publisher,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Lynett. 

Justice  Michael  J.  Eagen,  who 
wrote  the  majority  opinion,  said, 
“to  impose  liability  upon  the  de¬ 
fendant  under  the  circumstances 
presented  would  render  ‘freedom 
of  the  press’  a  lie,  seriously  im¬ 
pinge  upon  priceless  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  and  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  deprivation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.” 

Concurring  in  the  opinion 
were  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell 
Jr.  and  Justices  Michael  A.  Mus- 
manno,  Benjamin  R.  Jones  and 
Henry  X.  O’Brien. 

Dissenting  View 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed 
by  Justice  Her^rt  B.  Cohen, 
who  said  he  w’ould  have  re¬ 
manded  the  case  to  the  lower 
court  for  resubmission  to  a  jury 
for  determination  of  “abuse  of 
a  conditionally  privileged  occa¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
damages.” 


Fair  Quote 

Baltimore 

A  $400,000  libel  action  by  a 
former  police  magistrate  against 
A.  S.  Abell  Company  for  an 
article  published  in  the  Evening 
Sun,  was  dismissed  by  Superior 
Court  here  on  the  ground  that  a 
court  story  was  “fair  to  the 
plaintiff  as  well  as  to  the  public 
in  reporting  what  had  taken 
place.” 

The  magistrate,  Gerald  Siegel, 
since  elected  to  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly,  sued  on  the 
contention  that  the  lead  of  the 
story  inferred  that  he  was 
engaged  in  vice.  But  Judge 
Reuben  Oppenheimer,  who  heard 
the  case  without  a  jury,  found 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  entire 
article,  and  absence  of  proof  of 
malice,  it  was  not  libelous. 

The  story.  Judge  Oppenheimer 
pointed  out  in  a  lengthy  opinion, 
referred  to  part  of  the  charges 
in  a  vice  raid  case.  The  Evening 
Sun  article,  the  court  noted, 
said: 

“Mr.  Siegel  then  said  that 
noises,  loud  music,  card  playing 
and  beer  drinking  have  occurred 
at  his  house.” 

This  was  followed  by  the 


Libel  Suit  Is  Dismissed 


Justice  Cohen  added  in  his 
dissent : 

“I  also  must  dis.sent  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  disassoci¬ 
ate  myself  from  the  majority’s 
concluding  paragraph.  This  suit 
in  no  way  involv'ed  ‘the  freedom 
of  the  press.’  The  action  here  is 
not  instituted  to  restrain  the 
publisher  from  printing  a  story, 
but  rather  to  enforce  a  long- 
acknowledged  common-law  right 
which  grants  money  damages  in 
civil  suits  to  those  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  have  been  harmed  by  dis¬ 
paraging  and  defamatorj'  state¬ 
ments. 

“Nor  do  I  see  in  this  action 
anything  that  is  involved  with 
a  determination  that  impinges 
upon  any  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  surely  the  majority’s 
observation  that  this  action  im¬ 
pinges  upon  the  ‘public’s  right 
to  know’  is  most  inaccurate.  'The 
so-called  ‘public’s  right  to  know’ 
does  not  supply  a  license  for 
slander  or  libel.” 

Mr.  Sciandra  sued  the  Times 
and  its  editor-publisher  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  libeled  in  a 
three-article  series  in  May,  1958, 
based  on  a  report  to  former  New 
York  State  Gov.  Averell  Harri- 
man  by  the  then  acting  commis¬ 
sioner  of  investigation,  Arthur 
L.  Reuter.  The  latter  reported 


on  his  inquiry  into  the  roundup 
of  some  58  individuals,  including 
the  plaintiff,  at  the  Apalachin, 
N.  Y.,  home  of  the  late  Joseph 
Barabara  Sr.  on  Nov.  14,  1957. 

.Story  Rased  on  OlFirial  Report 

The  plaintiff  claimed  he  was 
libeled  particularly  in  the  May 
21,  1958,  article  in  the  Times 
quoting  a  section  of  the  Reuter 
report  erroneously  identifying 
Mr.  Sciandra  as  having  been 
charged  by  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  police 
in  1935  with  rape,  “later  re¬ 
duced  to  third-degree  assault.” 

“Unfortunately,”  Justice  Eag¬ 
en  noted,  the  information  in  the 
report  “was  not  correct  or  true,” 
adding  that  “apparently,  .some 
other  similarly  named  individual 
was  involved.” 

“However,”  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  stated,  “the  defendant  news¬ 
paper  was  merely  quoting  the 
‘Reuter  Report’  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  the  news 
article  inadvertently  omitted  the 
date  of  birth  of  the  individual 
actually  involved  is  immaterial 
and  does  not  warrant  a  finding 
of  an  abuse  of  the  ‘occasion  of 
privilege.’  Under  all  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  this  omission  had 
no  material  effect.” 

The  majority  opinion  con¬ 
cluded  : 


“It  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  declare  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  no  abuse  of  the  ‘occasion 
of  privilege’  exists  where  the 
evidence  adduced  leads  to  but 
one  conclusion.  Here  in  view  of 
the  extensive  probe  conducted, 
the  issuance  of  the  official  re¬ 
port  thereon,  the  sinister  impli¬ 
cations  and  innuendos  in  the  re¬ 
port,  and  the  vital  public  im¬ 
portance  surrounding  the  entire 
incident,  the  articles  published, 
based  on  the  report,  were  com¬ 
pletely  justified  as  privileged 
communications  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  enter  a 
judgment  for  the  defendant  as 
a  matter  of  law.” 

After  three  inconclusive  jury 
trials  in  Common  Pleas  Court, 
the  lower  court,  in  a  3-2  decision 
last  May  4,  sustained  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  motion  for  judgment  on 
the  whole  record  and  ordered 
the  matter  resubmitted  to  a  jury 
for  the  “purpose  of  assessing 
damages.”  Mr.  Lynett  and  the 
Times  appealed.  Arguments 
were  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  last  Nov.  19. 

The  plaintiff  has  the  right  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
reargument.  Only  two  such  peti¬ 
tions  have  been  granted  in  more 
than  two  years. 


of  Judge’s  Remarks  Not  Libelous 


magistrates  statement,  “I’m  not 
going  to  convict  anyone  for 
doing  something  that  I  do.” 

The  complaint  also  quoted  a 
Page  2  news  index  item  which 
read:  “MAGISTRATE  GER¬ 
ALD  SIEGEL  dismissed  charges 
against  eight  persons  arrested  in 
a  vice  raid,  saying:  ‘I’m  not 
going  to  convict  anyone  of  doing 
something  I  do’.” 

The  second  paragraph  of  the 
story  said: 

“He  described  the  defendants 
as  ‘a  pretty  sorry  lot  of  people,’ 
but  added  that  he  felt  a  person 
‘has  a  right  to  be  judged  in  the 
same  way  as  the  highest-stand¬ 
ing  member  of  the  community’.” 

The  plaintiff’s  remarks,  the 
court  said,  are  a  homely  but 
effective  rephrasing  of  the  basic 
tenet,  that  under  our  law,  all 
persons  are  equal. 

Occupational  Hazards 

As  to  Mr.  Siegel’s  claim  that 
he  was  held  up  to  ridicule.  Judge 
Oppenheimer  wrote: 

“Facetious  remarks  and  criti¬ 
cisms  by  persons  ■who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  read  even  the 
full  newspaper  text  of  a 


reported  court  decision,  late  tele¬ 
phone  calls  of  the  kind  to  which 
the  plaintiff  testified,  in  which 
there  is  only  heavy  breathing 
when  the  receiver  has  been  lifted 
— these  are  occupational  hazards 
of  a  nisi  prius  judge.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  libel 
that  a  publication  may  tend  to 
expose  a  person  to  hatred,  scorn 
or  ridicule,  unless  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  libelous.  In  this  case,  I 
hold  that  it  was  not.” 

In  reference  to  the  news  index, 
the  court  said  “a  headline  may 
render  a  publication  libelous  per 
se  when,  without  the  headline, 
the  publication  might  not  be  so. 
Here,  however,  neither  the  index 
note  nor  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  article  is  in  conflict  with  the 
lx)dy  of  the  article ;  both  refer  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  article 
which  are  unambiguously  set 
forth  in  its  body.  .  .  .  The  article 
does  not  negate  the  index  note  or 
its  first  paragraph  but  explains 
and  justifies  them.” 

Correction  Not  an  .4dmis!«ion 

After  publication  of  the  story, 
and  on  complaint  of  Mr.  Siegel, 
the  Evening  Sun  published  a 


“correction”  in  which  it  stated 
that  it  regretted  any  “misunder- 
.standing”  which  readers  might 
have  drawn  from  the  article. 
This  “correction,”  Judge  Oppen¬ 
heimer  ruled,  was  not  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  libelous  publication. 

The  plaintiff  admitted  at  the 
trial  that  he  did  make  the  state¬ 
ment  from  the  magistrate’s 
bench.  His  contention  was  that 
the  prominence  of  the  quotation 
in  the  story  was  libelous. 

But  Judge  Oppenheimer  held 
that  “Fair  reporting  does  not 
require  the  publishing  of  a  ver¬ 
batim  transcript.  It  is  sufficient 
to  publish  a  fair  abstract  of 
what  took  place  and  the  report, 
in  my  opinion,  was  fair  and 
reasonably  complete.” 

The  opinion  also  said  that 
“Featuring  of  a  dramatic  por¬ 
tion  of  a  trial,  however,  does  not 
of  itself  make  the  report  unfair, 
if  the  publication  is  not  garbled 
and  substantially  correct.  A 
judge  who  wittingly  or  unwit¬ 
tingly  emits  a  striking  remark 
in  the  course  of  a  trial  before 
him  cannot  complain  if  his 
pungency  reverberates  beyond 
the  courtroom  walls.” 
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McCoUey  Is  Named 
Wood  President 


Daniel  McColley  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation  this 
week,  succeeding:  John  J.  (Ted) 
Shea,  who  died  Jan.  12. 

Mr.  .McColley’s  promotion 
from  executive  vicepresident  to 
the  dual  office  of  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  was 
announced  by  Nelson  Ma>Tiard, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  new  president  of  the  old 
company  which  makes  Wood  and 
Scott  printing  presses,  Wood 
stereotypinff  equipment,  and 
auxiliary  lines  of  machinery  has 
come  up  the  ladder  from  account¬ 
ant.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1942.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  New  Jersey. 

900  Wtirkers 

More  than  900  persons  are 
employed  by  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation  in 
plants  at  Plainfield  and  Sussex, 
N.  J.  The  Walter  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany  Division  factory  also  is  in 
Plainfield. 

On  moving  into  the  top  spot, 
Mr.  McColley,  who  has  held  the 
posts  of  assistant  treasurer, 
comptroller  and  treasurer,  said 
it  was  the  company’s  intention 
"to  continue  the  present  aggres¬ 
sive  and  forward-looking  policy 
with  a  view  to  producing  the 
best  products  and  providing  the 
best  possible  service  for  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

New  machinery  and  equipment 
is  planned  and  some  is  in  the 
pilot  stage,  he  said,  with  many 
patents  being  filed. 

“Together  with  the  work  now 
in  progress,”  Mr.  McColley  said, 
“this  lends  credence  to  the  fact 
that  Wood  will  continue  its 
growth  to  assume  leadership  in 
the  newspaper  machinery  field.” 

Mr.  McColley  also  was  named 
a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Shea’s  death. 

*  « 

Harris-Intertype 
Buys  Offset  Line 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
has  extended  its  printing  equip¬ 
ment  diversification  into  the 
manufacture  of  web  offset 
presses  for  suburban  and  small¬ 
town  newspapers  by  purchasing 
the  Ghormley  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corp.  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  which  manufactures  the 
“Vanguard”  line. 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman  of 
Harris-Intertype,  said  the  Van¬ 
guard  company  was  purchased 
for  over  $1  million  from  the  men 
who  founded  it  in  1956 — a 


Daniel  McColley 

designer-engineer,  J.  Grant 
Ghormley  Jr.  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  a  newspaper  publisher, 
Staley  McBrayer  of  Arlington, 
Texas. 

Harris-Intertype  will  operate 
the  business  as  the  Fort  Worth 
plant  of  its  Cottrell  web  press 
division.  Westerly,  R.  I.  Mr. 
Ghormley  will  continue  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Mr.  McBrayer 
as  a  consultant. 

Harris-Intertype’s  109-year- 
old  Cottrell  division  has  sold  and 
serviced  the  Vanguard  news¬ 
paper  press  line  for  the  past 
two  years. 

• 

Columnist  Retires 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Charles  T.  Burnley,  make-up 
editor  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  for  15  years  and  archery 
columnist  for  the  Sunday  Pio~ 
neer  Press,  has  retired  after  52 
years  in  newspaper  work.  He 
started  as  a  college  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1909. 

• 

Editor  Promoted 

Akron 

Robert  H.  Stopher  has  been 
promoted  from  associate  editor 
to  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
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UPI  Elxeciitive  Dies 
From  Crash  Injuries 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

James  J.  Klockenkemper,  36, 
United  Press  International 
regional  executive  for  Michigan, 
died  Jan.  23  of  injuries  suffered 
in  a  traffic  accident  11  days 
earlier.  Doctors  at  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital  said  he  never  regained 
consciousness. 

Mr.  Klockenkemper  was 
injured  when  a  car  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger  collided  with 
another  vehicle  on  U.S.  Highway 
10  south  of  Clare,  Mich.  Also 
injured  in  the  accident  was 
William  Norkunas,  28,  UPI 
maintenance  chief  for  Michigan. 

Mr.  Klockenkemper,  a  native 
of  Batchtown,  Ill.,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  in  1949  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  in  Springfield  as  a 
reporter  the  .same  year.  He 
joined  United  Press  in  Spring- 
field  in  1950. 

Survivors  include  his  widow 
and  three  children. 

• 

NAB  Gives  Collins 
Improved  Contract 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  gave  LeRoy  Col¬ 
lins,  former  Governor  of  Florida, 
a  new  contract  as  president  last 
week.  It  assures  him  more  “take- 
home  pay”  from  his  $75,000 
annual  salary  plus  $12,500  living 
allowance  and  an  expense  fund. 

There  had  been  some  pre¬ 
meeting  rumbling  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  NAB  were  going  to  fire 
the  Governor  liecause  of  his 
outspoken  stand  again.st  ciga¬ 
rette  commercials.  While  his  con¬ 
tract  was  extended  to  Dec.  31, 
1965,  the  Ixiard  voted  to  table  a 
recommended  change  in  its  code 
on  cigarette  advertising  until 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
reports  on  its  study  of  smoking. 

• 

Exercise  Is  Fatal 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

Richard  Shelton,  37-year-old 
editor  of  the  Shelby  Daily  Star, 
collapsed  and  died  Jan.  21  after 
participating  in  a  mile  walk- 
and-run  exercise  before  break¬ 
fast.  He  was  leader  of  a  physical 
fitness  program  here.  Physicians 
said  his  death  was  due  to  a  mas¬ 
sive  coronary  thrombosis.  He 
came  here  from  Florida  seven 
years  ago. 

• 

Oklahoman  Signs  Up 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man  has  joined  the  Metro  Sun¬ 
day  Comics  Network,  effective 
March  1,  as  an  “optional”  buy, 
and.  May  1,  as  a  “must”  member 
of  the  basic  comics  group. 
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Drukker’s  Son 
Made  Publisher 
Of  N.J.  Papers 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Richard  Drukker,  president  of 
the  Passaic  Daily  News  Inc., 
was  elected  publisher  of  the 
Pnssaic-Clif  ton  Herald  News 
this  week  to  succeed  his  father, 
Dow  H.  Drukker,  who  died  Jan. 
11.  He  will  continue  as  president 
of  the  publishing  company. 

Austin  C.  Drukker,  son  of  the 
new  publisher,  was  named  to  the 
board,  filling  his  grandfather’s 
place.  Other  members  are  Wini¬ 
fred  F.  Drukker,  Amos  N.  Pres¬ 
cott,  Amos  N.  Prescott  Jr.,  Harry 
B.  Adsit,  retired  general  man¬ 
ager;  and  Allen  M.  Smith, 
secretary  and  executive  editor. 

Richard  Drukker,  who  was 
l)orn  56  years  ago  in  Passaic,  is 
also  publisher  of  the  Dover 
Advance,  a  three-day  paper; 
executive  vicepresident  of  Union 
Building  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  and  president  of  Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic  Metro  Agency, 
an  advertising  sales  subsidiary 
of  the  newspaper  company. 

Mr.  Drukker  attended  Passaic 
High  School,  Lawrenceville 
Academy  and  Amherst  College, 
class  of  1929.  He  also  earned  a 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Newark  Law  School  in  1943.  He 
has  attended  seminars  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Presidents  Association 
and  is  a  district  vicepresident  of 
the  Defense  Orientation  Confer¬ 
ence  Association.  His  civic  inter¬ 
ests  range  over  a  wide  area  of 
service. 

• 

Rowan  to  Finland 

Washington 

President  Kennedy  has 
selected  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  former 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
reporter,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Finland.  Mr.  Rowan  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American.  He  has  been 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  the  past 
two  years. 
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Ex-Messenger  Boy 
Delivers  A  Message 

Warren  Bahr  probably  knows  his  way 
around  New  York  as  well  as  or  better  than 
anybody  in  the  advertising  business.  We’re 
not  implying  that  he’s  a  man-about-town 
type.  Not  that  kind  of  knowing  your  way 
around.  He  comes  by  his  knowledge  by 
dint  of  having  been  a  messenger  boy  for 
two  advertising  agencies.  You  learn  mid¬ 
town  New  York  fast  in  that  kind  of  job. 

The  second  place  he  pounded  the  pave¬ 
ment  for  Young  &  Rubicam,  just  last  week 
made  him  its  head  media  man  —  a  scant 
11  years  since  he  started  with  the  firm. 
His  title:  vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
media  relations  and  planning  department. 

How  did  he  happen  to  be  twice  blessed 
as  a  messenger  boy?  Bahr,  a  stocky,  me¬ 
dium-sized  fellow  who  gives  a  rumpled, 
tousled-haired  impression,  told  us  it  de¬ 
veloped  this  way:  He  was  in  law  school 
in  Virginia,  his  wife,  Jeanne  Walsh  Bahr, 
was  with  Compton  Advertising,  where 
she’s  a  media  buyer. 

“One  day,’’  he  said,  “I  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘Here  I  am  vegetating  down  here  and 
there  she  is  in  New  York  making  a  living 
for  both  of  us.  I’d  better  get  going  soon 
if  I’m  ever  going  to  catch  up  with  her.’ 
I  never  thought  I  would.’’ 

So  it  W'as  on  to  New  York  and  his  first 
job  as  a  messenger  boy.  It  was  with  Hanly, 
Hicks  &  Montgomery.  Within  a  year,  Bahr, 
who  apparently  does  better  than  some  of 
those  rockets  down  in  Canaveral,  was  an 
assistant  account  executive.  But  difficulties 
developed  there  and  he  found  himself  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job. 

Tlie  Ads  He  Liked 

In  getting  his  next  job,  he  showed  some 
of  the  methodical  thoroughness  that  landed 
him  where  he  is  today.  He  explained : 


“I’ve  always  felt  that  there  was  no  point 
in  doing  work  that  you  didn’t  like  or  work¬ 
ing  for  a  firm  whose  product  you  didn’t 
respect,  so  I  got  myself  a  copy  of  Life  and 
went  through  it  ad  by  ad.  I  rated  each 
one  of  them  and  found  at  the  end  that 
87  percent  of  those  I  liked  were  by  Y&R.’’ 
(We’ll  bet  it  wasn’t  86.5  percent,  either.) 

So  he  hit  Y&R  for  a  job.  That  was  in 
1951  and  he  was  26.  The  agency  was  will¬ 
ing  to  hire  him:  “I  thought  I’d  get  a  job 
as  an  assistant  account  executive,’’  he  said, 
“but  they  told  me  I  could  be  a  messenger 
boy.  And  that’s  how  I  started.  A  year  later 
I  was  made  an  assistant  buyer  in  the  media 
department,  so  I  was  only  two  rungs  below 
my  wife.’’ 

From  that  point  on,  as  befits  the  head 
of  a  family  (four  daughters)  he  overtook 
her  rapidly.  In  1954  he  was  promoted  to 
space  buyer;  in  1967,  assistant  director; 
in  1958,  associate  director;  vicepresident 
in  1960  and  senior  media  director  last  year. 

Area  of  Growth 

Y&R  is  the  No.  2  agency  in  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their 
head  media  man  might  have  some  views 
on  how  the  medium  is  sold.  (Y&R’s  $260 
million  in  billings  goes  60  percent  into  tv- 
radio,  40  percent  in  print.)  Bahr  feels  that 
newspapers  are  an  area  where  “tremen¬ 
dous  growth’’  jwtential  exists,  but  that 
they  haven’t  responded  to  the  pressures 
of  the  times  as  they  should. 

“Newspaper  selling  has  to  be  realigned,’’ 
he  said.  “It  is  geared  basically  on  an  out¬ 
moded  system.  The  medium  has  to  become 
more  malleable,  and  as  its  malleability 
improves  so  will  its  selling.  There’s  no  real 
difference  lietween  newspaper  salesman 
and  others,  but  the  material  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  holds  them  back.’’ 

He  feels  that  there  is  too  much  selling 
of  one  paper  against  another  and  not 
enough  selling  of  the  print  concept.  The 
magazines  and  supplements  sell  the  print 
concept,  he  said,  and  that  helps  some,  but 
newspapers  should  do  it  for  themselves 
if  they  want  to  get  the  full  benefit. 

Room  for  Independence 

Bahr  recognizes  that  publishers  are  a 
very  independent  lot  by  nature  and  tradi¬ 
tion  and  that  to  get  them  to  agee  to  any¬ 
thing  on  a  national  level  would  be  difficult. 
But  then  he  adds:  “I  don’t  know  whether 
giving  up  their  independence  even  in  this 
area  would  be  a  good  thing.’’ 

He  specifically  mentioned  the  “so-called 
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accent  issues’’  as  a  good  move  and  said 
they  should  be  used  on  a  more  regular 
basis. 

Does  he  have  any  peeves  against  sales¬ 
men  who  might  come  in  and  take  up  his 
time?  “I  don’t  think  anybody  is  wasting  ' 
your  time  when  you’re  in  media  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  spending  a  lot  of  dollars,”  j 
he  said.  “If  I  have  any  peeve  it’s  against 
those  who  think  the  media  buyer  knows  i 
everything  and  holds  back  information.  I 
don’t  mind  being  reminded  of  a  fact.  Be¬ 
fore  we  make  recommendations  we  feel  T 
we’ve  investigated  all  possible  areas,  but  if  I 
somebody  comes  up  with  something  we’ve  | 
overlooked  we’re  grateful  to  him.”  * 

How  will  the  computer  affect  his  opera¬ 
tion?  With  the  growth  of  advertising  ex- 
l)enditures,  rapidly  changing  media  condi-  ; 
tions,  the  advent  of  color  in  television  and 
newspapers,  and  large  scale  marketing 
and  merchandising  changes,  media  pat¬ 
terns  are  changing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
ever  before,  he  said,  so  the  computer  will 
be  a  big  help. 

What  about  one  distressing  report  that 
it  might  eliminate  the  long  lunch  hour? 
Bahr  laughed  and  said,  “Why  do  you 
think  I’m  so  interested  in  keeping  sales¬ 
men  going?” 

As  for  his  days  as  a  messenger,  he  had 
one  parting  remark:  “I  may  have  been  a  i 
messenger  boy  twice,  but  I  never  worked 
in  the  mail  room.  That  was  one  department 
I  skipped.”  i 


Gwen  Wagner  Dies; 
Wrote  Movie  Ads 

Los  .Angeles 
Gwen  Wagner,  copy  chief  with 
Hal  Stebbins  Incorporated  for 
the  past  seven  years,  died  Jan. 
14  after  a  long  illness. 

In  her  first  job  at  16  she  wrote 
features  for  a  Memphis  news¬ 
paper  signed  “By  Our  Little 
Girl  Reporter.”  She  was  still  in 
her  teens  when  she  moved  to 
Chicago,  where  she  did  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  work. 

Later,  she  worked  her  way 
around  the  world  as  shipboard 
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secretary,  English  teacher  and 
tutor  of  American  children 
abroad.  During  her  travels  she 
wrote  advertising  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Australia. 

Ads  and  Fiction 

Returning  to  Chicago,  she 
handled  retail  advertising  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  did 
free-lance  fiction  and  articles. 

In  Los  Angeles  since  1946,  she 
specialized  in  writing  motion 
picture  advertising  copy  for  10 
years  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
before  joining  Hal  Stebbins 
Incorporated. 


Baseball  Writer 
Defends  ‘Hustle’ 

Baseball’s  administrative  big¬ 
wigs  were  warned  they  couldn’t 
demand  “hustle”  from  their 
employes,  both  on  and  off  the 
field,  and  then  look  down  their 
noses  at  the  same  quality  dis¬ 
played  in  newspapermen. 

This  admonition  came  from 
Dick  Young,  New  York  Daily 
News  baseball  columnist,  when 
he  was  honored  as  outgoing 
chairman  of  the  New  York 
chapter.  Baseball  Writers  of 
America,  Jan.  14. 


His  enthusiasm  undimmed  by 
two  decades  of  covering  big-  i 
league  play,  Mr.  Young  advised,  1 
“you  look  for  hustle  in  your 
front  office,  and  you  look  for  it 
in  your  players.  If  they  don’t  | 
hustle  you  get  different  ones. 
You  must  accept  it  in  newspa-  I 
per-men.”  j 

More  Writing  Room 

The  New  York  chapter  gave 
him  a  portable  television  set.  He  [ 
has  eight  children  and  he  indi-  ^ 
cated  a  second  set  would  give 
him  more  writing  room  while 
composing  his  column. 
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ELECTION  SMILES — New  ofFicers  of  NAEA  beam  during  induction. 
Front  row,  from  left,  Mol  Tharp,  president;  J,  Warren  McClure,  retiring 
president;  Dean  Wilhelm,  executive  vicepresident.  Back,  from  left, 
Robert  C.  Pace,  secretary-treasurer;  Robert  J.  Alander,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Carl  Flynn,  second  vicepresident. 


EXHIBIT  CONSCIOUS — Russell  Cummins,  (left)  advertising  director 
of  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News,  stops  with  Michael  P.  Meehan, 
manager  of  general  advertising  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


ON  THE  LOOKOUT  FOR  ADS — Leo  Forrest,  loft,  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive  of  John  W.  Cullen  Company;  Robert  V.  Webster,  Cullen's  Cleveland 
representative,  center,  and  Russell  Cummins,  advertising  director  of  the 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News. 


BOOK  NOOK — Peter  Marron,  right.  New  York,  sales  promotion  and 
research  director  of  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley,  shows  E&P  to  Floyd  W. 
Kalb,  (center)  national  advertising  manager,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle,  and  Warren  Mitchell,  national  advertising  manager.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent-Press-Telegram. 


COFFEE  TIME  for  wives  of  NAEA  executives.  From  loft,  Mrs.  Wilma 
Wilhelm,  wife  of  the  new  executive  vicepresident;  Mrs.  Lois  McClure, 
wife  of  the  retiring  president,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Tharp,  wife  of  the 
new  president. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  26,  1963 


NOW  FOR  THAT  NEXT  PANEL— William  Croker,  left.  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald,  Mrs.  Mickey  Somers  and  her  husband,  Kendall,  Niles 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star,  look  over  NAEA  program. 
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RATEHOLDERS,  BAD  ADS,  ETC. 

Retailer  Unhappy 
With  Rigid  Rules 


Chicago 

Many  newspaper  advertising 
contracts  are  so  set  up  today 
that  they  tend  to  limit  the 
retailer’s  flexibility,  thus  weak¬ 
ening  the  productivity  of  his 
advertising,  Lee  S.  Moore,  sales 
manager  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  told  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  here  this  week. 

Addressing  the  sales  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  Mr. 
Moore  called  “obsolete”  news¬ 
paper  contracts  that  require  a 
daily  rateholder  insertion,  or  a 
minimum  number  of  inches  on 
specified  days  of  the  week,  or  a 
minimum  number  of  inches  each 
week  or  each  month. 

Rate  Effualization 

“Recently,”  he  said,  “we  have 
heard  reports  that  some  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  contemplate 
equalizing  rates  for  local  and 
national  advertising.  We  all 
know  that  local  advertising 
doesn’t  carry  the  requirement 
of  an  agency  commission — that 
local  advertising  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  building  circulation  and 
readership.  Moves  toward  rate 
equalization  only  serve  to 
enhance  the  appeal  of  other 
media. 

“Another  thing  that  lowers 
productivity  for  all  advertising 
is  the  disreputable  character  of 
advertising  that  fills  too  many 
newspaper  pages  today — adver¬ 
tising  that  is  misleading, 
untruthful,  and,  sometimes, 
downright  dishonest. 

“We  see  comparative  price 
claims  so  exaggerated  they  are 
almost  humorous  ...  We  hear 
stories  about  advertised  items 
that  are  ‘nailed  down,’  not  meant 
to  be  sold. 

“It  is  only  fair  to  mention 
that  many  newspapers  have  been 
active  in  giving  support  to  local 
better  business  bureaus  ...  in 
establishing  a  ‘code  of  ethics’ 
for  advertisers.  Other  news¬ 
papers  seem  to  have  no  interest. 
Anything  goes.  Is  there  not  a 
need  for  better  policing  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  before  we  all 
suffer  the  revenge  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  public?  Do  you  not  share 
this  responsibility?” 

Hits  Special  Editions 

Mr.  Moore  also  criticized 
newspapers  that  run  anniver¬ 
sary  editions,  centennial  editions 
and  other  special  publication 
efforts  that  “create  newspaper 
monstrosities.” 


“Newspapers  celebrating  50th 
or  75th  anniversaries,  or  a  cen¬ 
tennial  milestone  often  publish 
a  special  edition  and  urge  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  congratulatory 
space,”  he  said.  “For  us,  this  is 
a  painful,  non-productive  use  of 
budget  dollars.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  celebrate  your  next 
anniversary  with  a  program 
built  around  a  year-long  effort 
to  publicize  the  heritage  and 
strengths  of  your  community, 
your  advertisers  and  your  own 
product?” 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  felt  free  to 
discuss  newspaper  advertising 
problems  “because  for  60  years, 
Penney’s  and  the  newspapers 
have  enjoyed  a  working  partner¬ 
ship  that  has  brought  rewards 
to  both  of  us.” 

Penney’s,  he  said,  places 
advertising  in  nearly  1,300  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Moore  concluded 
by  saying:  “We  spend  at 
Penney’s  the  great  bulk  of  our 
advertising  dollars  with  news¬ 
papers  because  we  believe  that 
newspapers  represent  our  best 
advertising  buy.” 

*  «  « 

Better  Sale»imanship 

Newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
manship  is  becoming  more  pro¬ 
fessional  at  every  level,  said 
J.  Warren  McClure,  retiring 
president  of  NAEA. 

Mr.  McClure,  who  is  also  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  declared  newspapers 
have  never  been  in  a  stronger 
position  than  now  for  increasing 
the  sale  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  He  likened  the  selling 
forces  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  business  to  an  equilateral 
triangle,  with  one  side  being  the 
sales  personnel  on  the  local  level, 
a  second  side  the  representatives 
who  sell  on  a  regional  and 
national  level,  and  the  third 
side  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
which  concentrates  on  target 
account  selling”  with  especially 
designed  research  and  ideas. 

“The  fact  that  newspapers 
sell  more  advertising  and  more 
goods  than  all  the  other  major 
media  combined  gives  any  news¬ 
paper,  small  or  large,  an  advan¬ 
tage  that  even  the  most  naive 
buyer  of  advertising  can  appre¬ 
ciate,”  Mr.  McClure  said. 

*  «  « 

Most  Venerable  and  Best 

The  newspaper  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  our  most  vener¬ 


able  communications  medium 
and  in  the  opinion  of  William  E. 
Hamilton,  staff  coordinator  of 
public  relations  for  General 
Motors  Corp.,  it  is  still  the  best. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  with 
public  tastes  and  reading  habits 
changing  during  the  continual 
development  of  communications 
methods,  “you  will  find  those  who 
deny  this  and  claim  the  news¬ 
paper  is  living  on  borrowed 
time.” 

“Certainly,  the  strikes  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland  have  proved 
once  again  the  importance  of 
the  daily  paper,  not  only  to  the 
reading  public  Wt  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  as  well,”  he  asserted. 

“Whatever  changes  this  age 
o^  space  may  have  in  store  for 
us,”  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  “I 
believe  we  can  be  assured  of  one 
thing — that  the  man  of  the  house 
will  continue  to  prop  his  news¬ 
paper  behind  his  coffee  each 
morning  to  get  the  news  behind 
the  headlines  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  will  continue  to  make 
mental  note  to  look  at  that  dress 
— marked  down  to  $49.95 — that 
is  advertised  on  the  back  page.” 
«  *  * 

Meclianism  for  Change 

Pierre  D.  Martineau,  director 
of  research  and  marketing  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  hammered  at 
advertising  executives  who  fail 
to  re-train  salesmen  to  keep  in 
step  with  changing  times. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  said,  “that 
if  we  want  changes  we  have  to 
provide  the  mechanism  for 
change  to  happen.  This  means 
training  and  re-training  our 
salesmen  and  ourselves.  The 
army  has  learned  to  retain  its 
people  at  all  levels.  What  does  it 
do  at  the  officer  level?  It  sends 
them  to  business  schools. 

“Who  do  you  think  attends  all 
these  management  courses  con¬ 
ducted  by  universities  every¬ 
where?  Not  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  I  have  never 
met  one  at  a  single  one  of  these 
courses. 

“How  do  we  think  we  can  be 
competitive  and  understand  the 
role  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  if  we  don’t  bring  the  same 
kind  of  masters  of  business 
administration  graduates  into 
our  sales  ranks  just  as  all  these 
businesses  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  do,  recruiting  them  each 
spring  on  campus? 

Mr.  Martineau  asked: 

“Are  we  thinking  in  terms  of 
long  range  strategy  goals;  do 
we  really  reach  the  decision 
makers  in  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tiser  firms  who  decide  how  much 
and  where  advertising  budgets 
will  be  spent ;  are  we  innovating, 
redefining?  And,  finally,  are  we 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  present  and  future  with  the 
tools  of  the  past?” 


Melvin  Tharp 
Of  Columbus 
NAEA  Head 

Chicago 

Melvin  E.  Tharp,  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal, 
moved  up  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  this  week. 

He  succeeds  J.  Warren  Mc¬ 
Clure,  publisher  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Tharp  had  been  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  association 
during  the  past  year. 

Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  advertising 
director  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  formerly  first 
vicepresident,  was  elected  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  Robert  J. 
Alander,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.Cl.)  Observer- 
News,  formerly  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Carl  Flynn,  manager  of  retail 
advertising  for  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune,  was 
named  second  vicepresident. 

William  Sykes,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Oklahoma  City  Oklor 
homan  and  Times,  was  elected 
a  director  at  large.  Named  dis¬ 
trict  directors  were  W.  Frank 
Gatewood,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post;  John  B.  Lake,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Newspapers;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Jones,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  Journal. 

Robert  C.  Pace,  Danville,  Ill., 
continues  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Retiring  directors  are  Herbert 
T.  Franks,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution;  H.  James 
Gediman,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  New  York;  Robert 
Sprague,  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man-Journal,  and  Joseph  0. 
Wright,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

3  Life  Memberships 

Three  newspaper  advertising 
executives  were  awarded  honor¬ 
ary  life  memberships.  They  are 
Ehnile  Hartford,  retired  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  A1  Look,  retired 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel, 
and  Walter  Kurz,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  sales,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  awards  recognized  out¬ 
standing  service  “in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  association 
or  the  cause  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.”  The  association  has 
given  23  life  memberships. 
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Dailies  Enjoy  Best  Computer  Data  Can 
Growth  Position  Help  Dailies:  Jones 


Chicago 

Niwsiiapers  have  today  the 
best  ()i)i>ortunity  for  growth  of 
all  national  advertising  media, 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  told  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“The  newspaper  business  is, 
right  now,  in  its  best  position  of 
the  last  15  or  20  years.  Com- 
I)eting  media,  right  now,  and  for 
the  years  immediately  ahead, 
have  more  problems  than  do 
newspajiers,”  he  said. 

The  greatest  spur  to  realizing 
present  growth  opportunities,  he 
said,  is  the  current  organized 
.selling  jirogram  involving  the 
Bureau  and  the  two  other  major 
national  organizations  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  —  the  NAEA 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

.New  Rallying  Symbol 

The  equilateral  triangle  be¬ 
came,  in  effect,  a  new  rallying 
symbol  for  newspaper  selling, 
as  Mr.  Lipscomb  and  several 
other  speakers  in  the  Bureau 
session  again  and  again  urged 
even  closer  unity  and  intensi¬ 
fied  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  three  organizations  making 
up  the  triangle. 

“From  our  .selling  contacts 
with  top  marketing  executives 
in  practically  all  agencies  and  in 
many  of  the  biggest  companies,” 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said,  “we  know 
that  they  are  reappraising  their 
total  media  philosophy  and 
media  expenditures.  They  are 
taking  a  close,  new  look  at  news¬ 
papers.  Our  target  account  sales 
program  (the  “National  Sales 
Force”  program  of  the  Bureau, 
AANR,  and  NAEA)  is  helping 
them  to  do  this.” 

John  E.  Rhode  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  Chicago,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  AANR,  reported  that 
the  newspaper  representatives, 
in  recent  meetings,  have  given 
full  endorsement  to  the  present 
selling  program  and  the  Bureau- 
NAEA-AANR  “partnership.”  He 
presented  to  the  convention  the 
following  resolution,  adopted 
unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the 
AANR  board  of  directors: 

“The  National  Sales  Force 
program  has  proved  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  promoting  and 
selling  newspapers  as  a  national 
advertising  medium.  The  vari¬ 
ous  elements  directly  involved 
in  the  program,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  the  NAEA,  and  the 
AANR,  concur  that  it  can  be 


fully  successful  only  with  the 
cooperation  and  coordinated 
activity  of  all  three  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“Therefore,  the  AANR  re¬ 
affirms  its  full  support  of  the 
program  and  renews  its  pledge 
to  provide  manpower  for  the 
program  to  the  limit  of  its  re¬ 
sources.” 

Another  AANR  spokesman,  H. 
James  Gediman  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  who  is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  Bureau’s 
Plans  Committee,  presented  a 
detaile<l  analysis  of  the  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle  concept  in  oper¬ 
ation. 

‘Operational  Unity’ 

“The  very  future  of  national 
advertising  in  newspapers,”  said 
Mr.  Gediman,  “depends  upon  our 
ability  to  achieve  operational 
unity.” 


The  newspaper  strike  is  hit¬ 
ting  New  York  City  retailers 
where  it  hurts  most  —  smack  in 
the  middle  of  their  annual  Janu¬ 
ary  clearance  sales. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  this  week  reported 
that  Second  District  department 
store  sales  during  the  week 
ended  Jan.  12  were  1%  below 
the  comparable  week  last  year. 
Stores  in  the  New  York-North- 
eastem  New  Jersey  area  re¬ 
ported  a  decline  of  3%  from  last 
year.  In  New  York  City  sales 
dropped  11%  this  year. 

Upstate,  a  gain  of  20%  was 
recorded  in  Buffalo,  where  sales 
last  year  were  curtailed  by  a 
severe  snow  storm.  In  Rochester 
sales  increased  9%,  while  in 
Syracuse  they  were  6%  below  a 
year  ago. 

The  national  average  was  up 
11%  for  the  four  weeks  ended 
Jan.  12,  and  up  4%  for  1962. 

TvB  Report 

Meanwhile,  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  this  week 
released  to  members  a  study 
measuring  the  effects  of  the 


In  newspapers’  .selling  tri¬ 
angle,  he  said,  “all  sides  are 
equal,  all  angles  are  equally 
sharp  and  acute,  and  it  is  a 
triangle  of  which  any  side  may 
be  the  ba.se  of  any  given  time” 
in  the  various  steps  toward 
making  a  .sale. 

All  the  forces  come  into  play, 
Mr.  Gediman  noted,  at  different 
times  and  at  different  areas  of 
the  advertiser-agency  structure 
of  an  account.  The  Bureau,  he 
said,  presents  newspapers’  story 
“powerfully”  at  the  highest 
levels,  reaching  the  corporate 
officers  of  major  companies  and 
extending  to  the  corresponding 
executive  echelons  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

The  proven  effectiveness  of 
the  Bureau’s  target  account  pre¬ 
sentations,  he  added,  makes  the 


New  York  City  newspaper 
strike  on  retail  sales  in  that 
city.  Based  on  Federal  Reserve 
Board  figures  for  the  weeks  of 
Dec.  1,  8, 15,  22  and  29,  the  study 
was  prepared  by  TvB’s  research 
department. 

“Compared  with  the  nation, 
the  New  York  City  retailers 
have  been  doing  better  than  the 
U.  S.  average  —  and  far  ahead 
of  last  year  —  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
the  study  notes. 

Harvey  Spiegel,  TvB  vice- 
president,  research,  said,  “If 
anyone  wanted  to  be  silly 
enough  to  attempt  to  directly  re¬ 
late  the  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising  with  the  volume  of 
retail  sales,  these  charts  would 
show  that  retailers  are  better 
off  without  newspaper  ads. 

“Yet,”  he  added,  “these  fig¬ 
ures  are  factual  and  we  wonder 
what  the  newspapers’  explana¬ 
tion  is.  Just  how  will  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  react  when  newspaper 
salesmen  start  coming  back  for 
space  orders  they  used  to  get 
automatically?” 


Chicago 

Electronic  computers  will  not 
be  expectecl  to  replace  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  experienced  media  men 
regarding  the  qualitative  factors 
of  advertising,  Richard  P.  Jones, 
media  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York, 
told  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  sales 
meeting. 

Widespread  adoption  of  com¬ 
puters  by  agencies  have  caused 
newspaper  executives  to  view 
with  alarm  the  possible  impli¬ 
cations  for  their  businesses; 
that  they  will  not  be  adequately 
represented  in  what  they  may 
envision  as  the  coldly  imper¬ 
sonal  and  voraciously  hungry 
data  banks  of  the  computer. 

High  cost  of  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  may  be  another  dis¬ 
turbing  factor,  Mr.  Jones  said. 
He  cautioned: 

“Those  who  worry  that  com¬ 
puters  can  never  reflect  the  in¬ 
tangibles  that  set  you  apart 
from  other  media  need  not  be 
concemed.  They  will  not  be 
aske<l  to.  Most  of  us  are  very 
aware  of  the  computer’s  limita¬ 
tions,  their  virtue  lying  mostly 
in  their  capacity  for  storing 
figures  and  their  ability  to  scan 
and  analyze  these  figures  almost 
instantaneously,  thus  enabling 
us  to  weigh  more  accurately  the 
quantative  differences  between 
alternative  schedules. 

(Jiances  Are  Good 

“If  there  are  also  among  you 
.some  who  feel  you  have  not 
been  given  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  past,  relax.  The  com¬ 
puter  will  assure  you  of  getting 
equal  consideration  with  every 
other  medium  available  to  us. 
Given  that  consideration,  it 
seems  to  me  your  chances  are 
certainly  good.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  competitive 
battle  by  all  media  for  larger 
shares  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  budget  will  increase.  He 
cited  the  tv  color  break-through 
with  set  sales  of  750,000  antici- 
l)ated  for  1963  and  over  2,000 
hours  of  color  programming  on 
the  three  networks. 

Magazines  are  going  after 
business  through  regional  edi¬ 
tions,  the  outdoor  industry  is  re¬ 
building  its  selling  structure 
from  the  ground  up,  direct  mail 
is  launching  for  the  first  time  an 
aggressive  sales  effort,  radio  is 
making  a  comeback. 

The  most  important  job  of 
newspapers  is  to  produce  a  prod- 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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AD-lines 

"  By  Robert  B.  Melnlyre 
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Plain ^  Plump  Facts 

Despite  widespread  opinion  to 
the  contrar>’,  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  have  risen  less  since  the 
20’s  and  30’s  than  the  economy 
generally.  Even  the  post  World 
War  11  upsurge  seems  to  have 
slowed  with  the  maturity  of  tv. 
Future  growth  is  likely  to  be  in 
step  with  general  business  activ¬ 
ity. 

*  *  * 

These  are  some  of  the  plain, 
plump  facts  presented  in  The 
Value  Line  Investment  Surv’ey 
published  by  .\rnold  Bernhard 
&  Company,  investment  advisers. 

Critics  of  advertising  do  not 
understand  the  vital  role  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  free  market 
economy,  the  Survey  notes. 

“Advertising  is  vital  to  two 
fundamental  ingredients  of  the 
U.S.  economic  system:  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  free,  informed  con¬ 
sumer  choice.  The  mechanism 
of  a  free  market  economy  is 
based  on  countless  buying  deci¬ 
sions  made  by  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Only  if  those  decisions 
are  based  on  reasonable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  alternative  choices  avail¬ 
able  will  they  benefit  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  And  such  information,” 
the  Survey  finds,  “is  disseminated 
most  economically  through  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  Surrey  dubs  as  “surprising 
the  implication  in  “recent  erudite 
attacks”  on  advertising  that  ever 
larger  sums  are  now  going  into 
manipulation  of  the  public  taste. 

“To  be  sure,”  the  Survey  says, 
“advertising  expenditures  rose  to 
a  new  record  in  1962.  after  de¬ 
clining  slightly  in  1%1.  Further¬ 
more.  except  for  the  Korean  War 
period,  such  expenditures  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  steadily  larger 
share  of  the  Gross  National  Pro¬ 
duct  from  WW  II  through  1956. 

“However,  advertising’s  share 
of  the  GNP  since  the  mid-Fifties 
has  levelled  out  at  a  point  no 
higher  than  in  the  mid-Thirties. 
In  the  Twenties  a  considerably 
larger  share  of  the  GNP  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  such  expendi¬ 
tures.” 

The  Survey  notes  that  in 
constant  dollars,  the  volume  of 
advertising  expenditures  in  the 
1955-59  period  was  only  about 
90%  above  siKh  outlays  in  the 
years  1925  through  1929. 

“By  comparison,”  the  Survey 
says,  “the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
index  of  Industrial  Production,  a 
measure  of  the  physical  output 
of  the  economy,  tripled  in  the 
same  three  decades.” 


PROMOTED  —  National  Biscuit 
Company  has  named  D.  Philip 
Moss  to  the  post  of  advertising 
manager  of  its  Millbrook  Bread 
Division.  He  had  been  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Mr.  Moss  joined 
Nabisco's  Biscuit  Division  in  1926 
in  the  sales  department  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  bread  division  in 
1945.  Millbrook  operates  12  baker¬ 
ies  in  the  south,  upstate  New  York 
and  other  eastern  areas.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  figures,  Millbrook  spends 
about  $530,000  in  newspaper 
space. 


Dailies  Enjoy 
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role  of  the  NAEA  and  AANR 
“not  less  important,  but  more 
important  —  because  to  let  the 
Bureau’s  great  work  halt  at  one 
level  without  carrying  it  through 
to  all  the  factors  concerned  in 
getting  the  order  would  be  an 
unpardonable  waste  of  precious 
resources  and  materials.” 

Presenting  charts  showing  the 
advertising  and  marketing  per¬ 
sonnel  structure  of  a  typical 
major  account  and  its  agencies, 
Mr.  Gediman  emphasized  the 
need  for  contact  at  national,  re¬ 
gional,  and  local  levels  by  the 
700  men  of  AANR  and  the  1200 
men  of  NAEA. 

‘U  nprecedeiited’ 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  vicepresident 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  board, 
called  the  target  selling  pro¬ 
gram’s  effectiveness  “unprece¬ 
dented”  in  the  history  of  Bu¬ 
reau  selling  activity. 

In  other  portions  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  session,  details  on  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  target  account  selling 
strategy  and  its  activities  in  the 
retail  and  research  areas  were 
presented  by  various  Bureau  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Linage  Produced 

Target  account  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  developed  by  newspapers’ 


selling  forces  in  1962  produced 
$27,000,000  of  newspaper  linage, 
John  P.  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  dis¬ 
closed.  Actual  sales  were  made 
in  about  00%  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  projects,  he  estimated. 

Mr.  Kauffman  said  that  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  pres¬ 
entations  had  been  stepped  up 
considerably  during  the  past 
year.  He  jjlaced  total  i)roduction 
volume  in  1962  at  80  presenta¬ 
tions.  The  total  for  the  i)revious 
two  years  was  76. 

He  pre.sented  excerj)ts  from  a 
numl)er  of  recent  j)resentations 
as  examples  of  current  selling 
strategy.  .Among  the  accounts 
he  covered  were  both  national 
advertisers  and  retail  chains. 

Dwight  “Red”  Skinner,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau  in 
charge  of  newspaper  color  .sales, 
.said  the  climate  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  newspaper  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
very  favorable. 

He  disclosed  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  new  color  sales  presen¬ 
tation  now  in  production  at  the 
Bureau,  which  stresses  the  value 
of  newspaper  color  in  promot¬ 
ing  rapid  turnover  of  merchan- 
di.se  and  maximum  return  to  the 
manufacturer  on  his  advertising 
dollar. 

‘Increasing  Pressure’ 

“There  is  increasing  pressure 
on  management,”  said  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner,  “to  accelerate  and  improve 
the  return  on  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  advertising  included,  to 
speed  the  flow  of  money  back 
into  the  treasury  for  redeploy¬ 
ment.  Gradual  or  cumulative 
attainment  of  sales  goals  isn’t 
the  answer.  The  need  is  for  ad¬ 
vertising  that  produces  immedi¬ 
ate  response  in  the  market  place, 
an  advertising  vehicle  that  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  reach  in  mini¬ 
mum  time.  Newspaper  color  pro¬ 
vides  this  ‘Instant  Mass  Im¬ 
pact’.” 

New  production  methods  now 
used  in  Bureau  presentation 
work  have  helped  increase  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of 
target  account  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duce  costs,  Ted  Barash,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau,  reported. 

He  displayed  ads  which  have 
lieen  shown  to  target  accounts 
as  examples  of  new  approaches 
that  might  be  used  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  “Our  intent,”  he  said,  “is 
not  to  infringe  on  the  agency’s 
function  in  any  way,  but  to 
dramatize  the  endless  creative 
possibilities  available  in  news¬ 
papers.  If  they  serve  as  a  source 
of  nourishment  for  the  client  or 
the  creative  staff  in  preparing 
effective  copy  for  newspapers, 
we  feel  we  have  performed  a 
real  service.” 
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Mr.  Kauffman  showed  how  the 
Target  Account  Sales  method 
is  being  used  with  major  re¬ 
tailers.  He  showed  excerpts  from 
presentations  to  Montgoniery- 
Ward,  J.  C.  Penney,  Sears-Roi^ 
buck,  and  others.  Currently 
under  way,  he  said  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  research  study  on  food 
shopping  habits,  results  of  which 
will  l>e  used  in  individualized 
presentations  to  major  food  .store 
chains. 

Louis  Tannenbaum,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  chain  and  department 
store  sales,  reported  on  Bureau 
plans  for  further  retail  sales 
activity.  A  highlight  of  his  pres¬ 
entation  was  the  showing  of 
“The  Retailer’s  Coloring  Book,” 
a  motion  picture  first  presented 
two  weeks  ago  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association 
(E&P,  Jan.  12,  page  16). 

Media  Research 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident 
of  marketing  planning  and  re¬ 
search,  discussed  the  various 
areas  of  media  research  that 
are  currently  receiving  major 
attention,  including  the  use  of 
electronic  computers  by  agencies 
in  evaluating  and  selecting 
media  and  the  new  emphasis  on 
advertising  efficiency. 

Evaluation  of  media  in  inter¬ 
media  comparisons,  he  said, 
usually  starts  with  an  attempt 
to  find  comparable  units  in  the 
different  m^ia. 

“We’ll  start  instead,”  he  said, 
“by  looking  at  the  opportunity 
for  exposure  to  the  medium  itself 
— recognizing  that  media  vary  in 
the  number  of  people  they  can 
reach,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  reach  them. 

“Television  viewing  is  con¬ 
centrated.  Any  tv  schedule 
piles  up  exposure  opportunities 
against  the  same  people,  with 
widely  varying  yields  of  adver¬ 
tising  efficiency.  Newspapers  are 
read  day  in  and  day  out  by  most 
people,  providing  efficient  ex¬ 
posure  opportunities  at  an  even 
rate  in  every  segment  of  the  tv 
viewing  public,  and  among  the 
vast  number  not  reached  by  a 
television  schedule.” 

Mark  Arnold,  retail  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  William  Solch,  retail 
manager,  reported  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  revised  Retail  Workshop 
program  has  had  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  member  news¬ 
papers.  Formerly  conducted  in 
central  locations,  with  partici¬ 
pants  representing  as  many  as 
25  different  newspapers,  the 
Workshop  seminars  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  chiefly  on  a  staffwide 
basis  with  individual  newspapers 
requesting  the  service.  Half  the 
staff  participates  in  one  full-day 
session,  the  other  half  the  next 
day.  Joint  Workshops  for  staffs 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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MEXICAN  REPORT:  Red  Farm  Group  Shocks  Mexico 


By  HENRY  GOETHALS  | 

Copley  News  Service 

MEXICO  CITY — Formation  of  a  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  farmers  federation  here 
may  prove  the  boldest  Communist  bid  for 
power  ever  undertaken  in  Mexico. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  qualibed  observers  i 
who  witnessed  creation  of  the  “Independent  ' 
Farmers  Confederation”  on  Monday  with 
both  astonishment  and  apprehension. 

.Sudden  emergence  of  the  new  farm  ! 
group,  which  claims  an  initial  membership  ! 
of  one  million  Mexican  peasants,  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  greatest  political  furor  in  recent 
Mexican  history. 

Unless  altered  or  destroyed  at  an  early 
date,  it  poses  a  long-range  threat  to  the  ' 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRl), 
headed  by  President  Adolfo  l.opez  Mateos. 

It  could  also  disrupt  the  peace  and  prog-  | 
ress  of  Mexico.  ; 

The  new  federation,  know  n  by  its  initials 
“CCI,”  is  headed  unotlicially  by  ex-Presi- 
dent  I.azaro  Cardenas,  ardent  supporter  of 
both  the  .Soviet  Union  and  Cuba’s  Fidel  , 
Castro. 

Cardenas,  who  also  heads  the  Commu¬ 
nist-front  National  l  iberation  Movement 
(MEN),  has  been  a  front  man  for  Com¬ 
munist  schemes  for  several  years  and  was 
awarded  the  Stalin  Peace  Prize. 


The  majority  of  observers  in  Mexico  City 
see  the  new  peasant  federation  as  a  sinister 
political  maneuver  designed  to  influence 
elections  of  the  PRl  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent  in  1964. 

National  elections  will  be  held  in  mid- 
1964  to  select  a  successor  to  l.opez  Mateos. 

Speculation  as  to  the  possible  PRl  nomi¬ 
nee —  considered  an  almost  certain  victor 
at  the  polls  —  is  already  rampant  in  Mexi-  | 
co’s  political  circles. 

One  observer,  shocked  by  the  defiance 
and  anti-government  tone  of  the  recent 
peasants’  meeting,  said  of  the  C'ardenas  [ 
move: 

“It  is  a  bold-faced  act  designed  to  intim¬ 
idate  the  PRl  into  selecting  a  candidate  who 
will  be  favorable  to  the  C'ommunist  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Many  observers  contend  that  without 
Cardenas  the  new  federation  would  be  a 
“house  of  cards.” 

C'ardenas,  they  claim,  is  90  per  cent  of 
its  power  and  elfectiveness. 

In  the  midst  of  rampant  political  specu-  ■ 
lation  which  followed  creation  of  the  C'CT 
on  Monday,  however,  two  points  are  still  ! 
obscure: 

I.  Will  Cardenas  now  withdraw  totally 
from  the  PRl,  which  he  headed  as  president 
from  1934  to  1940,  and  form  a  new  polit¬ 
ical  party? 


2.  What  action,  if  any,  will  the  Mexi¬ 
can  government  take  to  counteract  this  new 
threat  from  the  extreme  left? 

Hx-President  Emilio  Portes  Ciil,  a  friend 
of  Cardenas,  and  member  of  the  PRl, 
charged  in  a  letter  to  the  general  that  the 
C'C'l  was  openly  Communist  in  makeup  and 
ideology  and  asked: 

“How  can  Cardenas,  as  a  100  per  cent 
Mexican,  place  himself  at  the  service  of  a 
foreign  government?” 

Jalisco  State  governor  Juan  Gil  Preciado 
announced  in  Guadalajara: 

“All  those  who  are  not  with  the  fgovern- 
ment-atJiliated)  National  Farmers  Federa¬ 
tion  are  traitors  to  the  Mexican  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

The  conviction  is  growing  here  that  the 
apparent  infighting  and  dissension  between 
Mexico’s  three  major  left  wing  groups  — 
the  MEN,  the  Popular  .Socialist  Party  (PPS) 
and  the  Mexican  Communist  Party  —  have 
no  ideological  basis  and  that  the  three  fac¬ 
tions  will  fall  into  line  the  moment  that 
Moscow  cracks  the  whip. 

Commented  one  observer: 

“They  are  all  receiving  funds  from  one 
bag,”  a  reference  to  Moscow,  and  not  to 
Havana  where  Castro  is  in  dire  economic 
straits.  “And  they  all  have  the  same  ultimate 
goal  —  the  communization  of  .Mexico.” 


The  Copley  News  Service  Mexico  City  bureau  chief  is  Henry  Goethals,  a  veteran  of  more  than  10  years  in  Latin  America.  Goethals  keeps  a  close 
watch  on  Mexico’s  political  and  economic  scene  and  spices  his  file  with  weekly  glimpses  of  that  country’s  cultural,  travel  and  fun  side.  “Mexico 
Report”  is  available  two  or  more  times  weekly  ■  Sample  reports  from  our  news  bureaus  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tokyo 
and  Hong  Kong  are  available  on  request.  Direct  inquiries  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif. 
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Papers  Galled 
Creative  Ally 
Of  Retailers 


Chicago 

The  small  retailer  faced  with 
the  problem  of  making  his  news¬ 
paper  advertising  more  effective 
against  the  competition  of  big- 
store  advertising  has  a  creative 
ally  whose  ser\’ices  are  available 
freely  and  instantly,  everywhere. 

This  creative  ally  is  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  department 
equipped  with  all  the  skills  and 
tools  necessary  to  jiroduce  “Big 
Store  Advertising  Impact  on 
Small  Store  Budgets,”  Herbert 
Greenwald,  nationally  known  re¬ 
tail  advertising  consultant,  told 
the  Newspaper  Ad%’ertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  convention 
here  during  a  live  “how  to  do 
it”  presentation. 

Mr.  Greenwald,  co-author  of 
the  NAEA-National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  strip  film 
“How  To  Prepare  Better  News¬ 
paper  .4dvertising,”  also  is  re¬ 
tail  consultant  to  Metro  Associ¬ 
ated  Services,  Inc.,  producers  of 
advertising  mat  sendees  for 
newspapers  and  stores. 

Pointing  out  that  the  small 
retailer  frequently  feels  “cre¬ 


atively  licked”  in  tiying  to  face 
up  to  comjietition  with  big  store 
advertisers  who  have  large  sums 
to  spend  on  staffs  of  specialists, 
Mr.  Greenwald  said  “there  is 
someone  who  has,  or  should 
have,  a  special  interest  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  grow  .  .  .  This  one 
valuable  ally  is  you.” 

He  urged  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  to  make  sure 
small  retailers  are  aware  of  tbe 
help  they'  have  available  for 
small  stores. 

“Mat  Service”  is  but  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mechanical  term  for  a 
product  that  is  “actually  a  syn¬ 
dicated  creative  art,  copy  and 
idea  ser\'ice,”  he  said.  “The  mats 
are  just  the  form  used  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  ideas.” 

Moving  from  the  rostrum  to  a 
vu-caster  with  which  he  pro¬ 
jected  a  live  demonstration  of 
“how  to  i)ut  big-store  advertis¬ 
ing  Impact  into  small  store  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Greenwald  asked 
his  audience  to:  — 

“Visualize  your  community  of 
.smaller  independent  stores  as 
one  big  department  store,  with 
all  of  its  internal  comi)etition 
facets,  functioning  as  one  big 
market  place.  Name  it  ‘Down¬ 
town  Store’  or  ‘Major  Shopping 
Center’  to  add  dimension  to  this 
concept. 

“This  is  the  point:  —  whether 
a  department  of  a  big  .store  or 
a  dress  specialty  shop,  the  ad- 


It’s  always 
try-out  season 
in  ALTOONA... 
‘Test-Town”,  Pa. 


New  products  are  like  new  pitchers  .  .  .  it’s  important 
to  try  them  out  under  conditions  well  fitted  to 
give  you  valid  grounds  for  judging  performance  before 
pitting  them  against  big-league  competition. 

Here  in  Altrxjna,  we  have  a  year-round  climate  that's 
perfect  for  test  campaigns,  with  typical  distribution 
patterns,  cooperative  retailers  and,  best  of 
all  the  undivided  attention  of  98%  of  Altoona 
families,  3  out  of  4  Blair  County  homes. 
This  is  the  Altoona  market  .  .  .  $1 33-million  worth 
of  future  fans  for  your  product,  when  you 
advertise  in  the  Altoona  Mirror. 

ffsr  fifsr  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


vertising  mu.st  contain  certain 
(jualities  to  be  effective  and  pro¬ 
ductive.” 

The.se  qualities,  he  said,  could 
lie  summarized  by  the  word  “Im¬ 
pact.” 

Then,  as  he  proceeded  to  make 
layouts  from  service  proof  books 
for  three  different  areas  of  re¬ 
tailing  —  fashions,  furniture, 
and  the  beauty  shop  —  showing 
how  effective  advertising  for 
small  retailers  can  be  produced 
.swiftly  and  economically,  he 
pointed  out  each  of  the  imjior- 
tant  ingredients  of  “advertising 
Impact.” 

These  he  listed  as:  I-for  store 
Identity:  M-  for  Mass  imjires- 
sion;  P-  for  store  Personality; 
A-  for  .Attention  compelling  art; 
C-  for  Continuity:  and  T-  for 
Timeliness,  “all  of  which  are  to 
lie  achieved  by  correct  u.se  of 
mat  sendees,”  he  .said. 

During  his  years  of  work  with 
stores  large  and  small,  Mr. 
Greenwald  .said,  he  found  him¬ 
self  and  also  store  personnel 
using  such  sendees  as  Metro 
Department  Store  Sendee  and 
Fashion  Review  Sendee,  and 
also  mat  sendees  available  at 
newspapers,  as  a  .source  of  in¬ 
spiration. 

“Going  through  the  inoof 
books  each  month  recharges  my 
creative  batteries,”  he  said.  “I 
find  also  that  merchandising 
people  review  the  sendees  much 
in  advance  of  actual  production 
of  the  ad  schedule.  They  look 
for  ideas  for  ujicoming  promo¬ 
tions,  for  thought-starting  ideas. 
Sometimes  they  translate  these 
into  window  displays.” 

All  this  saves  production  time 
and  money  which  can  be  put  to 
better  use  toward  purchase  of 
more  advertising  space,  he  .said. 

Mr.  Greenwald  suggested  to 
advertising  executives  that  since 
proof  books  help  stores  resolve 
promotional  planning,  save 
money  on  mechanical  production 
and  provide  store  personnel  with 
in.spiration,  “shouldn’t  you  have 
similar  servdee  previews  with 
your  own  staff,  if  you  are  not 
doing  so  now?” 


Dailies  Enjoy 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

of  more  than  one  newspaper  are 
still  being  held,  as  well,  pri¬ 
marily  for  newspapers  with 
relatively  small  retail  sales 
organizations. 

Mr.  Arnold  disclose<I  that 
within  four  weeks  after  the  new 
staffwide  program  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  August,  Workshops 
were  scheduled  through  mid- 
1963;  they  arc  now  scheduled 
through  next  January. 

2  Miiiur  (•oiils 

The  program  has  two  major 
goals,  said  Mr.  Arnold:  to  pro¬ 
vide  salesmen  with  simple  sales 
tools  and  techniques  which  can 
be  used  immediately  in  daily 
sales  calls;  and  to  facilitate 
long-range  account  development, 
by  building  linage  from  regular 
accounts  through  the  use  of 
more  space  more  consistently 
and  more  efficiently. 

Charles  B.  Lord  of  the  Indinn- 
npolin  Star-News,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  Plans  Committee  and 
former  president  of  NAEA, 
lauded  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Bureau  and  concluded  the 
.session  with  an  urgent  call  for 
the  strongest  possible  effort  by 
the  combined  selling  forces  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

Bureau  Work  Praised 

“It  is  a  remarkable  thing,” 
said  Mr.  Lord,  “that  a  business 
as  big,  as  diverse,  and  as  rug¬ 
gedly  individualistic  as  the 
newspaper  business  can  develop 
the  kind  of  cooperative  spirit 
and  unity  of  purpose  that  we 
have  seen  demonstrated  here. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  hard  work 
ahead  of  all  of  us.  We’ve  got 
a  five  billion  dollar  industry 
depending  on  us  to  help  keep  it 
healthy.  With  NAEA,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  AANR  now  pulling 
together  more  closely  than  ever, 
I  don’t  see  how  we  can  miss.” 


MONTREAL... 

IS  CANADA’S  LARGEST  MARKET 

Metropolitan  .Montreal  not  only  enjoys  a  13%  share 
of  (Canada's  retail  trade  but  leads  the  nation  in  sales 
of  food,  clothing  and  home  furnishings.  .  .  .  You  can 
reach  the  English  portion  of  this  big,  two-language 
market  through  The  Montreal  Star — the  newspaper 
that  leads  its  field  in  circulation  and  volume  of 
advertising. 

Market  facts  on  request. 

TRontreol  Star 

Represented  in  the  United  States  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 
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The  mi  BUY 

puts  you  in  front  in  San  Francisco 


Retail  food  stores  placed  89  per  cent  of  their  Son  Francisco  doily 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  morning  Examiner  and  evening  News  Coll 
Bulletin.  What  on  opportunity  for  food  product  odvertising  —  a  $-billion 
food  market,  where  two  great  food  newspapers  are  available  os  One  Buy, 
the  total  market,  morning  and  evening— $1 .55  a  line,  with  circulation  more 
than  475,000.  Ask  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

MORNING 

NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN 

'  EVENING 

REPRESENTEO  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

THE  HBAR8T  NEWSPAPERS 

Albuqi  TtaNt-IMM  Lot  AflgRlRt  Hanld-EuaiMr  Saa  FroMiteo  Ntvs  CrM  MMi 

AHMy  KRktefftecktr  Nows  Now  Viit  ioafMl  Mwricoi  SuWt  Pttt-lRttlli|RM«’ 

iRltiMrtNivo^BstaRdSMNteyAmricai  '  NavYarkllmr  Tka  ARNricaa  Waakly 

Bottaa  Racard-AaMricaa  aad  Saaday  Aivartitar  Saa  Mhiaia  Light  Pack>Tha  CoaUc  Wai^ 

Saa  Ffaachca  Euariaar 


PROMOTING 

$1,047,085,( 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


METROPOLITAN  AREA 


Computer  Data 
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uct  that  will  continue  to  attract 
and  influence  rea<lers,  the  kind 
of  readers  who  represent  a  pood 
potential  for  clients’  products. 

Continual  Revirwinft 

Editorial  policies  and  content 
will  have  to  be  continually  re¬ 
viewed  to  be  sure  the  medium 
has  the  intrinsic  character  and 
vitality  to  build  customers  for 
clients’  products,  particularly 
for  tho.se  products  primarily 
boupht  by  women. 

“If  our  national  ad  campaigns 
are  to  pay  out,’’  Mr.  Jones  ob- 
ser\’ed,  “they  must  develop  re¬ 
peat  customer.s,  not  just  sales. 
For  instance,  a  li(]uid  detergent 
can  be  presented  with  a  news  or 
novelty  or  curiosity  theme  which 
will  sell  the  fir.st  |)ackage,  but 
unless  that  advertisement  so 
conditions  the  user’s  e.xperience 
with  the  product  that  she  sees 
in  it  that  special  merit  which 
makes  it  better  than  the  com¬ 
peting  product  —  she  is  not 
likely  to  repeat — and  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  probability  will  not 
achieve  its  ultimate  objective. 

“It  is  this  condition  process 
that  the  sympathetic  interaction 
of  advertising  copy  and  editorial 


environment  is  most  important 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  widespread 
feeling  that  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  is  more  compatible  w!  i 
products  of  si)ecial  interest  to 
men  than  to  women  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertising  directed  to  women  is 
concentrated  much  more  heavily 
in  magazines,  tv  and  supple¬ 
ments  than  in  the  daily  press.’’ 

He  warned  that  although  ROP 
color  gives  more  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  in  terms  of 
readers  and  impact  than  black 
and  white  advertising  “newspa¬ 
pers  must  never  Ik*  content  with 
the  old  mo<lel.  You  cannot  affonl 
to  i-est  on  your  ROP  laurels.’’ 

rx>l(>r  Preprints  L'p 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  high  fidelity  color 
preprints  in  four  years  from  an 
experimental  medium  to  use  in 
80  different  campaigns  with  a 
combine<l  circulation  of  about 
400  million  copies,  indicating  the 
potential  of  this  technological 
advance  for  additional  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue. 

If  in-register  color  becomes 
available  on  a  national  scale  it 
will  open  up  whole  new  areas  of 
advertising  for  the  newspaper 
industry  that  will  substantially 
increase  the  newspapers’  share 
of  the  advertising  budgets,  en¬ 
abling  newspapers  to  compete 


Do  top  advertisers  know 
what  your  market  offers? 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


Those  who  control  the  big  space  appropriations 
read  the  Only  National  Business  Daily  every 
business  day  for  valuable  business  information. 
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more  favorably  with  magazines 
for  the  time  and  attention  of 
women  readers,  he  said. 

He  adviised  a  re-orienting  of 
“some  of  your  thinking’’  toward 
the  national  advertiser  and  his 
current  data  requirements. 

♦  « 

•PUOFOII.M)  ('JIAN’(;ES’ 

A  new  method  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
campaigns,  which  may  result  in 
“profound  changes’’  in  the  use 
of  new.s|)aper  advertising,  was 
outlined  by  Dr.  Ithiel  de  Sola 
Pool,  a  political  scientist  who  is 
a  consultant  to  both  government 
and  industry. 

Dr.  Pool,  i)rofessor  of  iiolitical 
science  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
■stitute  of  Technology  and  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Rand  Corp.  spoke 
as  Chairman  of  the  Re.seaivh 
Board  of  the  Simulmatics  Corp. 
The  company  uses  computers  to 
simulate  human  behavior. 

“It  is  now  possible  to  test  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  atlver- 
tising  campaign  without  actu¬ 
ally  taking  your  case  to  the 
public,’’  Dr.  Pool  said. 

A  dry-run  of  a  proposed  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  can  be  made 
at  relatively  low  cost  by  virtue 
of  a  Simulmatics  technique 
known  as  a  “Media-Mix.” 

This  project,  two  years  in  the 
making,  is  off  the  drawing 
boards,  and  clients  include  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  the  DuPont  Com¬ 
pany  and  several  other  agencies 
and  advertisers.  This  is  how  it 
works. 

How  it  Works 

Simulmatics  experts  have  con¬ 
structed  a  model  of  the  U.  S. 
population,  which  is  represented 
by  age,  sex,  education,  income, 
and  family  size  for  a  total  of 
135  characteristics.  These  char¬ 
acteristics,  culled  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  are  attributed  to 
2944  simulated  individuals  who 
become  the  “guinea-pigs”  in 
various  tests. 

Next,  the  computer  can  be 
given  data  on  how  Americans 
make  their  purchasing  decisions. 


Which  family  members  n.  ikes 
the  ultimate  decision  to  pur- 
cha.se  a  washing  machine  >r  a 
new  car?  How  is  he  most  bkely 
to  be  reached?  In  addition  the 
computer  is  fed  studies  on 
fjictors  on  exposure  to  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

Finally,  the  computer  is  ;;iven 
a  j)roposed  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  to  see  how  many  poten¬ 
tial  customers  are  likely  to  be 
i-eached,  and  the  probability  of 
the  campaign’s  influence  on 
their  ultimate  decision.  Making 
250,000  computations  per  sec¬ 
ond,  the  IBM  7090  computer  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  probability  that  a 
high  school  educated,  middle 
age<l  steel  worker  in  Gary,  Indi¬ 
ana  is  in  the  market  for  a  given 
pro<luct,  is  exposed  to  a  given 
medium,  and  is  the  family  mem¬ 
ber  who  makes  the  purchase. 

“An  advertiser’s  ability  to 
test  alternative  campaigns  with 
minimal  risk  should  encourage 
heightened  creativity  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Dr.  Pool  said.  “De¬ 
cision-makers  will  be  forced  into 
more  complex  areas  of  judg¬ 
ment,  into  re-examining  basic 
concepts  and  relationships  that 
may  result  in  more  efficient  and 
creative  choices,”  he  said. 


oil  uie  UI awing  ‘(14MERA  RESEARtM’ 
clients  include  Ben- 

3,  the  DuPont  Com-  Warning  against  getting  in- 
-eral  other  agencies  volved  in  the  “tyranny  of  num- 
ers.  This  is  how  it  t'ers,”  Elbridge  B.  Foskett,  of 
-Audits  &  Sur\’eys  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  told  NAEA  members  to  be 
►  it  Works  wary  of  “camera  snapshot  re- 

:s  experts  have  con-  of  electronic  computers, 

nodel  of  the  U.  S.  “Certainly  this  kind  of  re- 
►■hich  is  represented  search,  which  pictures  an  audi- 
education,  income,  ence  at  a  point  in  time,  has  its 
size  for  a  total  of  specific  uses,”  Mr.  Foskett  said, 
ristics.  These  char-  “but  nobody  has  ever  told  me 
culled  from  the  how  long  a  given  set  of  sta- 
lu,  are  attributed  to  tistics  stays  in  a  computer. 
;ed  individuals  who  When  does  it  become  obsolete? 
“guinea-pigs”  in  does  it  —  like  Little  Orphan 
Annie  —  go  through  adventure 
computer  can  be  after  adventure  —  but  never 
on  how  Americans  grows  old?” 
urchasing  decisions.  Computers,  he  said,  can  only 
add  and  subtract.  When  a  com¬ 
puter  is  used  for  media  de¬ 
cisions  it  can  only  add  and  sub¬ 
tract  the  elements  which  are 
common  to  the  media  under  con¬ 
sideration,  Since  media  are  com¬ 
munication  devices  the  common 
elements  can  only  be  the  size 
and  composition  of  their  audi¬ 
ences.  All  the  computer  can  do 
is  to  compare  and  evaluate  these 
audiences  according  to  the  input 
standards  with  w’hich  it  has  been 
programmed. 

Pointing  out  that  local  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  want  buying 
action  and  couldn’t  care  less 
about  creating  brand  awareness, 
comprehension  and  conviction, 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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SINCE  1932,  in  lean  years  and  thriving  ones . . .  through  N.R.A. . . .  recovery . . .  lend-lease . . . 
through  the  first  roar  of  guns . . .  through  the  peace  ...  the  boom  . . .  recession  ...  and  recovery 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  carried  more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Delaware 
Valley,  U.  S.  A.  Reason:  when  a  newspaper  gets  results  ...  the  result  is  advertising  leadership. 
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Computers  Will 
Check  Impact  of 
Test-Run  Ads 


Computer  Data 
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Mr.  Foskett  said  they  get  this 

buying  action  through  newspa-  “I’m  sure  that  Boston  news- 
pers.  papers  are  sold  in  Providence 

“Why  through  newspapers?  and  Providence  j)apers  in  Bos- 
Because  for  ;i0  years  or  more  ton,  but  I’ve  never  yet  heard  of 
they  have  tested  and  tried  each  one  of  them  claiming  to  cover 

new  medium  as  it  has  come  the  other’s  market.  What 

along.  But  never  have  they  been  chances  <lo  honestly  audited 
able  to  make  any  other  medium  new'spaper  figures  have  in  this 
pay  off  in  day  in  and  day  out  questionable  climate? 
buying  action. 

“This  simple  tinith  compels  Offers  Suggestions 

me  to  say  that  any  comparison  Foskett  recommended  that 

on  a  cost  per  thousand  audience  market  research  programs  for 
delivered  betwwn  newspa|)ers  newspaper  can  be  more  effec- 
and  other  media  is  unrealistic  than  audience  composition 

and  does  newspapere  a  dissen-  estimates  if' 
ice. 

1.  They  jioint  up  the  strength 
‘Simple  Fad’  of  newspaper  advertising  —  the 

^  ability  to  move  merchandise  off 
Its  a  matter  of  simple  fact  shelves  of  local  merchants, 
that  agencies  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  have  become  involved  The  advertising  director  is 

in  the  numbers  game.  Certainly  the  muscle  to  chip  away 

there  are  no  magic  formulas  adverse  media  decisions  of 
used  in  counting  the  number  of  ^advertisers  and  agencies  by  sup- 
newspapers  delivered.  ABC  plementing  individual  facts  with 
audits  and  publishes  the  figures  identical  infoi'mation  from  other 
for  all  to  see.  There  is  no  markets. 


aspects.  One  deals  with  ways  Taxel  Will  Direct 

to  achieve  more  effective  results  Group  Research 

from  present  alternate  advertis-  * 

ing  schedules.  Another  will  cover  Hal  Taxel  has  been  appointed 

the  possible  effectiveness  of  pro-  chairman  of  the  Research  Com- 

poseil  new  and  original  advertis-  mittee  of  the  Texas  Group  of 

ing  campaigfns.  newspapers,  according  to  J.  S. 

Benton  and  Bowles,  advertis-  McCauley,  chairman  of  the  op¬ 
ing  agency,  has  sigrned  an  agree-  erating  committee  and  vicepresi- 
ment  with  Simulmatics  for  ex-  dent  in  charge  of  The  Branham 
perimentation  tests  with  the  Me-  Company’s  Dallas  office, 
dia  Mix  computer  model.  Two  Mr.  Taxel,  advertising  direc- 
other  adv’ertising  agencies  whose  tor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
names  cannot  be  disclosed  have  and  News,  will  work  with  John 
also  signed  contracts.  One  will  Mauro,  Branham  research  di¬ 
test  alternative  advertising  rector,  and  Millard  Dilg,  re¬ 
schedules  on  television,  radio,  search  director  of  Rogers  & 
newspapers,  magazines,  newspa-  Smith,  Dallas  agency  which 
per  supplements  for  a  leading  handles  the  Texas  Group, 
consumer  product.  The  other  The  Texas  Group  consists  of 
deals  with  simulation  of  adver-  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Dallas 
tising  exposure  and  impact  over  Times  Herald,  San  Antonio  Ex- 
a  full  year  for  an  advertising  press  and  News,  Fort  Worth 
medium.  This  will  use  pioneer-  Star  Telegram  and  Beaumont 
ing  field  research  recently  com-  Enterprise  and  Journal,  offer- 
pleted  by  the  medium.  ing  national  and  regional  ad- 

The  advertising  Media  Mix  vertisers  one-buy  coverage  of 
model  developed  by  Simulmatics  the  Texas  market. 


They  best  cover  the  Quad  Cities  .  .  .  Davenport, 

Iowa;  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  East  Moline, 
Illinois  .  . .  and  all  surrounding  towns,  rich  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  industry.  In  size,  this  great  market  is  behind 
only  Chicago  and  Peoria  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

In  thia  potnnt  and  growing  markot  —  tho  Dovonport 
Nowspoport  havo  tho  Only  Sunday  Nowspapor 
Only  Morning  Nowspapor  Largest  Evoning 
Circulation 
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GIVES  YOU  LARGE  CAPACITY  AND  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  WITH  ECONOMY 


Running  Register— 

URBANITE  provides  lat¬ 
eral  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  adjustment  of  plate 
cylinders  by  handwheel. 
Nothing  has  been  over¬ 
looked  to  make  the 
URBANITE  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  color  producer. 


Heavy-Duty  Folder- 

Collects  up  to  64  stand¬ 
ard  pages  or  112  tab¬ 
loid.  On  straight  run, 
handles  up  to  32  stand¬ 
ard  pages  or  64  tabloid. 
Delivers  folded  edge 
forward.  Mail-fold 
(quarter)  attachment 
available  as  shown. 


Presses  which  have  seen  better  days  give  no  help  in  today’s  battle  for 
reader  favor  and  advertising  volume.  For  the  urban  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  the  recommended  changeover  is  to  economical  web  offset 
with  the  large  capacity  Goss  urbanite. 

Urbanite’s  semi-cylindrical  design  permits  straight  or  collect  operation. 
Each  unit  will  produce  4  standard  pages  running  straight,  or  8  standard 
broadsheet  pages  running  collect.  This  flexibility  gives  you  the  bigger 
newspaper  needed  for  holidays  and  special  events  with  the  economy 
of  a  single  run. 

Typical  Urbanite  features:  total  flexibility  of  color  arrangements  .  .  . 
true  image  reproduction  through  exclusive  true  rolling  without  bearers 
.  .  .  cylinders  mounted  in  pre-loaded  Timken  bearings  .  .  .  running 
sidelay  and  circumferential  register  .  .  .  continuous  ink  and  water  feed 
in  direct  ratio  to  press  speed  .  .  .  enclosed  forced-feed  lubrication  of 
unit  gearing  .  .  .  automatic  tension  plate  lockup  ...  all  operating 
maintenance— plating,  washing,  roller  setting— can  be  done  without 
tearing  the  web. 

The  Urbanite  grows  as  you  grow.  Start  with  one  or  two  units  .  .  . 
add  units  as  needed,  up  to  8-web  capacity  . . .  and  they  can  be  arranged 
in-line  or  stacked.  Let  Goss  help  plan  your  new  press.  Mail  coupon. 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  3Ist  Street,  Chicago  50,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  complete  data  on  the  URBANITE.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 


THE  COMPANY 

CHICAQO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


Total  number  of  papers _ Total  circulation _ 

Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues _ 

Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ Tabloid _ 

Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue  _ _ _ 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts, ..engineering,  service 


Street  Address. 
r.itu 


(bon  'i  fijwnuM  (jbhcdt 
Can*i  (Dsdwsm 

by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle 

President 

Old  Fitigerold 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Cttablishud  1849 

“I  love  a  rooster,”  Josh  Bill¬ 
ings  used  to  say,  “for  two 
things:  the  crow  what’s  in  him, 
and  the  spur  what’s  on  him  to 
back  up  the  crow.” 

For  the  past  ten  years  these 
little  columns  have  contained 
some  fairly  persistent  crowing 
•about  the  uniquely  satisfying 
flavor  of  our  old-fashioned  sour- 
mash  bourbon. 

But  only  if  you  have  critically 
savored  our  famous  Old 
Fitzgerald  can  you  really  know 
if  the  “spur”  in  its  flavor  backs 
up  my  crow. 

One  of  our  customers  writes, 
— “When  I  have  a  social  glass 
I  don’t  want  a  ‘panty  waist’ 
whiskey,  I  enjoy  the  robust 
flavor  of  Old  Fitzgerald.” 

And  it  is  true  that,  starting 
with  our  secret  family  recipe  to 
the  far-distant  day  of  flnal  aging, 
our  bourbon  is  made  solely  for 
our  friend  and  others  like  him 
who  want  to  taste  their  whiskey. 

But  there  are  those  who  don’t! 
If  you  are  one  who  seeks  the 
“meek  and  mild,”  our  Old 
Fitzgerald  may  be  a  bit  too 
vigorous  for  your  taste. 

Yet  this  you’ll  never  know 
until  you  try.  To  you  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  open-mindedness  of 
the  old  vaudevillian  who,  asked 
if  he  played  the  violin,  invari¬ 
ably  replied:  “Don’t  know.  I’ve 
never  tried!” 

It  may  well  be  that  after  your 
first  bottle  of  Old  Fitzgerald 
the  blandness  of  your  present 
whiskey  may  be  so  pale  on  your 
palate  that  you  will  join  an  inner 
circle  of  Bourbon  Elite  who  have 
made  Old  Fitz  the  final  choice 
of  their  mature  tastes. 

If  you  will  make  this  honest 
test,  then  write  and  tell  me  if 
my  “crow”  has  been  too  loud,  or 
—if  you  find  it  so,  not  loud 
enough,— I  will  return  the  favor 
by  sending  you  our  patented 
“Proof-Selector”  jigger  which 
measures  out  the  desired  amount 
of  flavor  from  your  bottle  of 
Old  Fitzgerald. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Always  Bottle-in- Bond 
Mellow  100  Proof 


Sales  Ideas 
Needed,  Says 
Ward’s  Exec 

San  Francisco 

The  newspaper  can  do  the 
retailer’s  total  job,  James  Mer- 
lais,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  coordinator  of  Ward’s 
as.sured  the  California  News- 
jjaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  a  meeting  here 
recently. 

But  ad  men  should  provide 
merchandising  ideas  which  will 
establish  proof  of  their  selling 
abilities,  Mr.  Merlais  declared. 

As  a  step  toward  greater 
linage  sales,  Mr.  Merlais  believes 
the  best  man  on  the  staff  should 
be  assigned  the  biggest  account. 
Otherwise  the  sale  will  be  lost 
to  the  “glamour  media,”  he 
declaretl. 

The  salesman  visiting  Ward’s 
outlets  should  see  the  depart¬ 
ment  managers  as  well  as  the 
.store  manager,  who  is  No.  1,  and 
the  merchandising  manager,  he 
suggested. 

Newspapers  should  provide  a 
plus  service  to  advertisers  and 
should  hold  to  fair  rates,  in  his 
lKK)k. 

Ready  Idea  L'rgeil 

Copywise,  they  should  provide 
merchandising  promotion  ideas 
with  readership,  he  also  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  salesman  should 
have  this  idea  in  mind  when  he 
enters  the  store. 

Few  ideas  are  new.  News¬ 
papers  from  other  areas  supply 
ideas  in  abundance,  he  added. 

Ward’s  scored  heavily  in  this 
area  with  a  merchandise  ex¬ 
change  idea  advertised  just  after 
Christmas.  Any  gift  bought  any¬ 
where  could  be  exchanged.  It 
;  was  based  on  a  merchandise 
certificate  idt'a  developed  in  Fort 
I  Worth. 

-4  starlight  sale  played  in  bold 
:  type  brought  a  27  percent  gain 
in  sales.  A  Ward’s  tabloid  sec¬ 


tion  devoted  entirely  to  mer¬ 
chandise  l)oosted  sales  by  12 
percent — “and  they  stayed  up,” 
he  noted. 

Color  is  important,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
lais  stressed.  He  credited  spot 
color  with  the  .sale  of  $47,000 
worth  of  carpeting.  A  spot  color 
cover  tabloid  boosttnl  sales  by 
07  percent,  he  reported. 

More  special  sections  might 
be  of  help.  Mr.  Merlais  lielieves 
these  should  extcmd  far  beyond 
food  and  fashions  to  as  many  as 
a  section  for  each  day  of 
publication. 

Such  sections  would  be  highly 
productive  if  sparked  by  selling 
ideas,  and  spotlighted  with  color. 
They  would  sell,  and  newspapers 
should  strive  for  page  traffic 
that  sells  even  as  stores  strive 
for  store  traffic,  Mr.  Merlais 
l)elieves. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  situation 
is  the  gripe-spilling  salesman, 
the  Ward’s  executive  declared. 
The  advertiser  is  not  interested 
in  tales  of  woe  about  overtime, 
printer  shortages  or  other  prob¬ 
lems,  he  noted. 

Darrell  Smith,  Richmond  Inde¬ 
pendent,  was  program  chairman. 

• 

Britaiiiiica  Schools 
Runs  Roto  Section 

Chicago 

Britannica  Schools  Academy 
for  Adults,  a  division  of  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  Press,  Inc., 
ran  a  four-color  eight-page  spe¬ 
cial  roto  section  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  Jan.  13. 

The  special  section,  believed 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
single  advertising  project  ever 
undertaken  by  a  private  educa¬ 
tional  facility,  ran  with  the  full 
circulation. 

Incorporating  17  photographs 
of  “the  nation’s  most  exciting 
educational  facility”  —  six  of 
them  in  full-color — the  special 
section  promoted  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  in-residence  and  home- 
study  high  school  courses  as 
well  as  special  adult  education 
programs  offered  by  the  Britan¬ 
nica  Academy. 


ROP  Quality 
Improved  by 
‘Color  Team’ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  (juality  control  program 
carried  out  by  a  color  “team”  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Thms  has  greatly  imi)roved 
ROP  color  reproduction  in  the 
newspapers,  Anthony  C.  Raciti, 
color  co-ordinator  for  the  pub¬ 
lications,  told  the  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  here 
recently. 

Mr.  Raciti,  a  former  editorial 
department  staffer,  said  much  of 
the  “adverse  feeling  across  the 
country  toward  ROP  color  repro¬ 
duction  has  shifted  to  the 
brighter  side  and  “the  outlook 
has  rainbow  hues.” 

Tighter  and  more  effective 
quality  controls  have  brought 
about  this  enthusiasm,  he  .said. 
Predictions  had  been  made  that 
unless  color  reproduction  im¬ 
proved  there  would  l)e  dissuasion 
of  many  topflight  accounts  from 
repeating  or  increasing  their 
color  schedules. 

On  the  pressroom  level,  Mr. 
Raciti  explained,  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  each  press  pulls  a 
jiaper  from  each  folder  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  an  hour  or  less.  These 
copies  go  to  the  pressroom  office 
and  the  time,  edition  and  counter 
reading  information  noted.  This 
is  continued  throughout  the 
entire  run. 

In  addition,  a  constant  check 
is  made  of  all  editions  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  and  no  edition  can  run 
poorly  for  too  long.  Thus  clients’ 
claims  that  entire  runs  were 
bad  can  be  proven  inaccurate 
through  the  furnishing  of  tear 
sheets  from  papers  surveyed. 

“I  have  had  a  few  who  came 
to  my  office  to  be  shown  and  left 
believing,”  Mr.  Raciti  said. 
“Without  a  program  such  as  we 
have  instituted  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  argue  or  win  a  point 
relative  to  how  good  or  bad  we 
ran  and  how  much.” 

• 

Balir  Heads  Media 
Relations  at  Y&R 

Warren  A.  Bahr,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  senior  media  director, 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
media  relations  and  planning 
department  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  Inc.  He  succeeds  William 
E.  Matthews,  who  retired  as 
media  director  last  year. 

Joseph  St.  Georges,  a  vice- 
president  and  senior  media  di¬ 
rector,  will  be  manager  of  the 
media  department  and  director 
of  media  computer  application. 
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4  out  of  5  read  The  Detroit  News 


DETROIT  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  market  that  can 
be  sold  effectively  and  economically  with  one 
newspaper— The  Detroit  News.  Why?  Because  4 
of  every  5  families  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  who 
get  a  Detroit  newspaper  get  The  News.  Apd 
564,000  families  are  exclusive  Detroit  News  read¬ 
ers.  They  get  no  other  Detroit  newspaper!  In  none 


other  of  the  nation’s  top  five  markets  does  one 
newspaper  give  its  advertisers  such  saturation 
home  coverage  .  .  .  reaching  more  than  700,000 
homes  weekdays,  and  more  than  900,000  Sun¬ 
day.  To  sell  the  Detroit  market,  just  use  The 
Detroit  News. 

The  Detroit  News 

Total  circulation;  702,897  weekdays,  913,648  Sunday 
A.B.C.  9/30/62 


Niw  Yvk  ORct:  30  East  42nd  Street  •  CiciieORce:  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., Tribune  Tower  •  Pidic  ORce:  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miaiai  Oiach:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 


a  complete 

TYPESEHING 

and  hand 

LETTERING 

OEPARTMENT 

at  your  beck 
and  cat! 

24  hours  a  day 
...any  day t 


The  only  photo  type  and  lettering  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market  today  capable  of 
producing  headings,  subheads  and  cap¬ 
tions  in  the  size,  slant  or  proportion  you 
want.  Ready  for  use— without  photostats, 
time  consuming  hand  cutting  and  spacing! 
2800  variations  just  from  one  basic  $15 
film  font— 15  selected  fonts  can  supply 
all  of  your  creative  type  and  hand  letter¬ 
ing  needs-in  minutes,  not  hours.  If  you 
are  using  inefficient,  "blind-set”  lettering 
equipment  or  buying  type  and  hand  let¬ 
tering  from  outside  sources  it  is  costing 
you  time  and  money.  You  need  a  Pituio 
TVPosnoR  now! 

WRITE  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BROCHURE 
TODAY! 

12  pages  of  information, 
data  and  actual  lettering  samples.  See 
for  yourself  why  the  amazing,  versatile 
PHOTO  TVPOsnoR  is  the  most  "in  de¬ 
mand"  photo  typesetting  and  lettering 
machine  on  the  market.  Write  on  your 
letterhead  today! 

RHOTO  TYi»OSITOR  INC. 

30S  EAST  46«h  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Sales  &  Service  in  U.S.  &  Canada 
World-Wide  Offices 
being  established 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

John  Chamberlain,  who  re¬ 
cently  succeeded  the  late  Georffe 
Sokoisky  as  a  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  is  author 
of  “The  Enterprising:  Ameri¬ 
cans:  A  Business  History  of  the 
United  States”  (Harper  &  Row. 
282  pagres.  $5.95). 

The  APME  Red  Book  1962 
(196  pagfes,  illustrated)  ftiving 
an  account  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Manag-ing  Editors  Association 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  25- 
29,  1962,  has  been  published  by 
I  the  Associated  Press. 

The  review  from  this  page 
;  last  Oct.  20  of  the  biogrraphy  of 
Gene  Fowler  by  his  son.  Will 
(“The  Young  Man  from  Den¬ 
ver.”  Doubleday.  310  pages. 
$4.95)  was  reproduced  in  full  in 
Braille  on  four  large  pages  of 
I  the  December  issue  of  The 
\  Braille  Mirror,  Los  Angeles,  of 
which  Jean  Kentle,  former  news¬ 
paperwoman,  is  editor. 

Ray  W.  Felton,  who  has  had  a 
colorful  newspaper  career  as 
publisher  and  managing  editor 
and  as  city  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  is  writing  his  memoirs 
in  retirement  at  the  Burlingame 
Hotel,  404  E.  Howell,  Seattle  2, 
Wash.,  under  title  of  “It’s  News 
to  Me”  to  be  offered  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  about  a  year.  He  hired 
and  super\’ised  the  work  of  some 
70  men  and  women,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  one  being  John  Hohenl>erg, 
who  became  a  cub  reporter  under 
him  on  the  Seattle  Star  without 
pay.  Prof.  Hohenberg  is  now 
secretary'  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Advisory  Committee  at  Columbia 
University  and  is  author  of  the 
textbook,  “Professional  Journal¬ 
ism.” 


“The  Ring  Lardner  Reader” 
(660  pages.  Scribner’s),  edited 
by  Maxwell  Geismar,  is  an 
anthology  of  the  late  humorist’s 
writings,  including  excerpts 
from  “Know  Me,  Al”  and  “(lul- 
lible’s  Travels.” 

“Where’s  Daddy?”  (Double¬ 
day),  by  William  Roos,  con¬ 
cerns  an  advertising  man  who 
gives  up  his  job  to  write  “the 
great  American  novel.” 

“Every  advertiser  and  every 
advertising  agency  wants  to  find 
better  ways  to  measure  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness,”  writes  Dar¬ 
rell  B.  Lucas  and  Steuart  Hen- 
der.son  Britt  in  “Measuring 
Advertising  Effectiveness”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  Jan.  28.  $9.95).  Mr. 
Lucas  is  professor  of  marketing 
at  New  York  University  and 
consultant  to  both  Batten,  Bart¬ 
on,  Durstine  and  O.sborn  and 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Mr.  Britt 
is  professor  of  marketing  and 
advertising  at  Northwestern 
University,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Marketing  and  consultant  to 
Leo  Burnett  Co. 

Events  and  policies  that  are 
changing  the  map  of  the  world 
and  speeding  up  the  tempo  of 
human  life  pack  the  pages  of  the 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
Facts  for  1963  (New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  125 
Barclay  St.,  New  York  15.  896 
pages.  Clothbound,  $2.60  by 
mail.  Paperbound,  $1.60).  Harry 
Hansen,  editor  of  the  World 
Almanac,  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papermen  find  the  compact  arti¬ 
cles  and  statistical  tables  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  new  edition  carries 
the  records  of  the  astronauts 
and  latest  technological  marvels. 

Librarians  will  be  especially 
interested  in  Volume  1  of  an 
unusual  new  reference  series, 
“Contemporary  Authors”  (Gale 
Research  Co.,  Book  Tower,  De¬ 
troit  26,  Mich.  James  M.  Eth¬ 
ridge,  editor.  Annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  four  v'olumes,  $28.50;  in¬ 
dividual  volumes  $10.)  Five 
paragraphs  about  each  author 


ai-e  headed:  Personal,  Career, 
Member,  Writings,  Work  in 
Progress.  The  continuing  quar¬ 
terly  volumes  are  planned  as 
the  only  current  source  of  bio¬ 
graphical  data  concerning  both 
established  and  less  well-known 
authors.  Periodic  publication  is 
planned  as  the  most  practical 
way  of  eventually  providing  in¬ 
formation  about  all  living  au¬ 
thors. 

A  cartoon  commentary  on  tele¬ 
vision  from  a  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  feature  that  appears  in 
the  New  York  Mirror  and  many 
other  papers  will  be  published 
in  book  form  Feb.  25.  It  is  “TV 
Tee-Hees”  by  Henry  Scarpelli 
(Fleet  Publishing  Corp.,  New 
York.  $2.95). 

• 

LibrariaiiK^  Workshop 
Schecluleil  in  August 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University’s  School 
of  Journalism  and  School  of 
Library  Science  will  again 
co-sponsor  the  Communication 
Librarians’  Workshop,  Aug.  12- 
16. 

The  purpose  of  the  Workshop, 
as  explain^  by  Journalism  Head 
Librarian  Evelyn  E.  Smith,  is 
“to  assist  newspaper  personnel 
in  establishing  and  reorganizing 
libraries.” 

Subjects  to  l)e  discussed  will 
include: 

1.  Library  management — place 
of  the  library  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  services  to  news  staff  and 
other  departments,  equipment 
and  layout,  staff  and  training. 

2.  Clippings — what  and  how  to 
clip,  marking  and  classifying. 

3.  Cuts  and  photographs — 
filing,  cross-indexing  and  weed¬ 
ing. 

4.  Negativ’es — filing  and  iden¬ 
tification. 

5.  Biography  and  subject  files 
— organization. 

6.  Basic  books  and  pamphlets. 

Agnes  Henebry,  librarian  for 

the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  will  be  the  instructor 
for  the  Workshop.  Guest  lec¬ 
turers  will  be  Matthew  Redding, 
librarian  for  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  and  Sun,  and 
Rex  Schaeffer,  librarian  for  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

• 

Ceulury  Editiou 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

New'  Hampshire’s  largest  daily 
newspaper,  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  founded  in  1863, 
as  the  Manchester  Daily  Union, 
will  mark  its  century  of  prog¬ 
ress  March  22  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  centennial  edition 
“dedicated  to  New  Hampshire’s 
most  dynamic  one  hundre<l 
years.”  The  publisher,  William 
Loeb,  said  the  first  edition  will 
be  reproduced. 


Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camd*n  Courlir  Pott 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newe 
Paitaic  Herald  Newe 
W.  B.  Saundere 


Treatea  Tlaiee 
Briilal  Daily  Courier 
New  Bruniwick  Heme  Newe 
Patereon  Evenina  Newt 
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PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  733  THIRD  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17 


The  Sunday  Magazine  Section 
of  70  strong  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation  reaching  1 1  million 
families  every  week. 


TThe  date  was  March  20,  1960. 
Remember  it.  Your  life  may  depend 
on  what  happened  that  Sunday. 

It  happened  in  Parade.  Editor 
Jess  Gorkin  wrote  an  open  letter.  It 
warned  that  the  world  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  accident.  Human  error 
with  a  mis-guided  missile  could  trig¬ 
ger  massive  retaliation.  One  thing 
could  stop  total  disaster... a  direct 
line  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Kremlin.  Instant  communication. 

Pravda  and  Izvestia  reported 
Parade’s  idea  to  millions  of  Russian 
readers.  In  Australia,  Japan,  Scot¬ 
land,  France,  Africa  — newspapers 
frontpaged  Parade’s  inspiration. 

In  the  U.  S.,  it  put  new  hope  in 
nuclear-frightened  citizens.  Surveys 
in  cities  like  Fort  Worth  reported 
100%  recall  of  the  article. 

The  idea  took  root.  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev  told  Gorkin  personally,  “I’m  in 
favor  of  it.”  John  F.  Kennedy,  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  said.  “Parade  is  to 
be  commended . . .  instant  communi¬ 
cation  is  vitally  important!” 

A  single  100-megaton  bomb  could 
wipe  out  New  York  or  Moscow  and  the 
entire  area  for  20  miles  around.  It  can 
happen  any  day  if  somebody  makes 
just  one  mistake.  On  either  side. 

When  radar  tells  either  the  White 
House  or  the  Kremlin  that  a  missile 
is  on  the  way,  there  are  15  minutes 
for  decision.  Intentional  or  acciden¬ 
tal?  A  mistake  or  all-out  annihila¬ 
tion?  The  answer  could  start  a  war 
and  end  a  world. 

Direct  lines  work  instantane¬ 
ously.  The  thread  the  world  hangs 
by  could  well  be  a  single  open  line 
between  the  desks  of  two  men. 

Gorkin  flew  to  Moscow ...  cabled 
Arthur  Dean  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Geneva. ..lunched 
with  the  Russian  mission  in  New 
York... contacted  the  White  House 
...ran  seven  major  articles  in  Parade 
on  instant  communication. 

Then— with  shocking  suddenness, 
the  threat  became  real.  Cuba,  Castro 
and  crisis.  Missile  bases  were  point¬ 
ing  instant  death  our  way.  Instant 
communication  could  wait  no  longer. 

At  Geneva,  Dean  pressed  for  the 
“hot  line”.  President  Kennedy  urged 
it  at  his  press  conference.  Now  it  is 
up  to  Khrushchev  —  who  approved 
of  it  three  years  ago,  when  the  idea 
was  born— in  Parade. 

Parade  makes  no  presumptuous 
claims  about  saving  the  world.  We 
are  proud,  however,  of  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  our  editors  who  keep  Parade 
so  consistently  on-the-news. 

This  is  why  11  million  families 
every  week  welcome  Parade,  read  it 
thoroughly.  It  is  the  first  thing  they 
turn  to  —  after  the  headlines. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  ABOVE  WERE  PRINTED 

DIRECT  FROM  PHOTOLATHE  PLATES 


Williom  J.  Barron 
Vice  President 
Grophk  Electronics,  Inc. 


“The  need  for  an  electronic  en¬ 
graver  that  would  make  both  half¬ 
tone  and  line  engravings  econom¬ 
ically  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time. 

“The  Photo-Lathe  answers  this 
need— and  since  its  introduction— 
nearly  500  Photo-Lathes  have 
been  purchased  in  the  last  two 
years  . . .  almost  all  to  newspaper 
publishers. 


“The  unusual  savings  in  plate  materials  together  with 
faster  operation  have  been  other  reasons  for  rapid 
growth.  And  increasing  use  of  110  and  even  160  line 
screen  halftones  for  job  work  is  making  the  Photo-Lathe 
more  valuable  to  owners  in  the  commercial  printing 
area. 

“But  we  feel  the  real  basis  for  any  success  has  been 
owner  satisfaction." 


I 


HALFTONE 

[LDIjSdooc 

you  can  make  engravings  either  way 

with  PHOTOLATHE 


Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Photo-Lathe 
has  become  the  fastest  selling  electronic  engraving 
machine  in  the  U.S.  in  so  short  a  time. 

You  can  save  up  to  50%  in  costs 

You  can  make  engravings  in  half-the-time 

You  make  line  as  well  as  halftones. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too:  Like  quality.  Photo- 
Lathe  produces  halftone  engravings  at  70  up 
to  160  line  screen  for  fine  quality  printing  on 
enamel  papers.  Many  newspaper  publishers  find 
increased  use  for  the  Photo-Lathe  in  job  work 
because  they  can  quote  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  offset  printers. 

Like  performance.  The  Photo-Lathe  is  an  auto¬ 
mated  machine.  You  make  your  settings.  You 
mount  the  copy  and  the  plate  and  turn  it  on.  The 
Photo-Lathe  does  the  job  and  turns  itself  off.  Any¬ 
one  with  average  mechanical  ability  can  learn  to 
operate  it  quickly.  In  many  shops,  day-by-day 
work  is  done  by  a  girl. 


Like  versatility:  News¬ 
paper  publishers  all  over 
the  country  are  using  the 
Photo- Lathe  to  produce 
material  for  local  ads. 
Photo -Lathe  will  copy 
crayon,  ink,  pencil,  pho¬ 
to-typesetting,  tyjjewriter, 
sketches,  maps,  diagrams, 
clips  from  dealer  cata¬ 
logues  or  magazine  illus¬ 
trations. 


You  can  make  line 
reverses  with 
Photo-Lathe,  tool 


Like  service:  There’s  really  little  to  go  wrong  with 
the  Photo-Lathe  due  to  its  uncomplicated  make¬ 
up.  Its  electronic  system  can  be  repaired  by  your 
local  radio-TV  repairman  using  standard  replace¬ 
ments. 

Like  ownership:  The  Photo-Lathe  is  sold  outright 
and  becomes  a  one-time  investment.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  say  Photo-Lathe  pays  for  itself  in  1 2  months 
.  .  .  others  say  18  months.  But  it  does  become 
yours.  The  8x10  Photo-Lathe  sells  for  $3500. 
The  12x18  model  is  $3750  complete. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  complete  information 
and  a  sample  newspap)er  now  printing  with 
Photo-Lathe  electronic  engravings. 


GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  •  LA  SALLE.  ILL 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the 
Photo-Lathe  without  obligation. 


graphic  electronics  inc. 

la  $alh,  illinoii,  u.t.o. 
cobh  addrats:  graffronk 
Takphona  Ana  Cod*  615  •  223-1489 


The  Weekly  Editor 

MERGER  IN  BROOKLYN 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Three  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  week¬ 
lies  merped  recently  under  one 
roof  and  one  corporation,  while 
still  keeping  their  separate  iden¬ 
tities.  They  were  the  Kings 
Courier  and  Bay  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Robert  Lesserson  and 
Edward  Luster,  and  Flatbush 
Life,  published  by  Herman  Furt- 
zaig.  All  are  tabloids. 

The  Courier  and  News  had  a 
combined  circulation  of  26,000 
(18,000  paid),  and  Flatbush  Life 
had  a  circulation  of  15,000 
(11,000  paid),  according  to  their 
publishers. 

All  three  weeklies  will  now  be 
published  at  Flatbush  Life’s 
plant  under  the  corporate  name 
of  Courier-Life  Inc.  Together, 
they’ll  cover  a  section  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  reaching  from  Prospect 
Park  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Expected  Savings 

The  major  reasons  for  the 
merger  were  the  savings 
expected  from  use  of  common 
facilities. 

When  the  Kings  Courier  and 
Bay  News  switched  to  offset  six 
months  ago,  they  jobbed  their 
production  to  Flatbush  Life, 
which  had  all  the  offset  equip¬ 
ment  but  the  press  (including 
two  Friden  Justowriters,  a  Vari- 
Typer,  Headliner  and  camera). 
The  press  work  was  done  in  New 
Jersey.  Flatbush  Life  also  did 
production  work  for  six  other 
publications,  including  two 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Graphic  and  the  Breezy 
Point  Record. 

“When  we  moved  our  produc¬ 
tion  to  Flatbush  Life  a  dialogue 
started  between  us  and  Her¬ 
man,”  Mr.  Lesserson  explained  a 
few  days  apro  to  a  visitor.  “We 
had  two  separate  operations  in 
two  places.  But  in  one  plant, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous 
saving  in  overhead,  such  as  rent, 
light  and  heat.” 

In  other  departments,  the 
merger  has  resulted  in  an  office- 
staff  saving  of  one-half  girl  a 
week,  figured  on  a  part-time 
basis,  according  to  Mr.  Lesser¬ 
son.  (Total  staff  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  add  up  to  31  people, 
including  part-time  help.) 

He  envisioned  only  a  slight 
saving  on  the  editorial  side 
because  of  the  merger.  The  Bay 
News-Kings  Courier  had  three 
editorial  staffers  and  Flatbush 
Life  had  two.  Now,  Leonard  G. 
Seminara,  editor  of  Flatbush 
Life,  has  been  made  editor  of 
all  three  weeklies.  He’ll  have  a 
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full-time  associate  and  three 
part-time  editorial  assistants. 
The  latter  are  college  students 
familiar  with  Brooklyn. 

Into  Fringe  Areas 

On  the  advertising  side,  there 
will  be  seven  people  selling 
advertising  full-time  for  the 
three  newspapers.  This  includes 
thi  three  publishers.  According 
to  Mr.  Lesserson,  the  merger 
has  freed  the  four  ad  salesmen 
to  move  into  fringe  areas  for 
new  accounts  and  the  volume  is 
already  up.  Previously,  many  of 
them  serviced  the  same  stores 
for  their  newspapers. 

Mr.  Lesserson  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  many  merchants 
can’t  afford  to  advertise  in  all 
three  papers.  “This  was  one  of 
the  major  reasons  we  decided 
not  to  merge  into  one  single 
weekly.  A  weekly  exists  to  serve 
the  small  merchant.” 

Since  the  merger,  Mr.  Lesser¬ 
son  estimates  that  there  has  been 
a  10  percent  increase  in  mer¬ 
chants  taking  ads  in  all  three 
papers. 

The  Kings  Courier  and  Bay 
News  in  the  past  have  sold  “spe¬ 
cial”  issues.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  to  40  pages  featuring  such 
topics  as  ‘“The  Evolution  of 
American  Education,”  “A  Guide 
to  New  York  State  and  City 
Government,”  a  “Special  Relig¬ 
ious  Center  Issue,”  and  a  “Spe¬ 
cial  Historical  Issue.”  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  special  issues 
have  hit  40,000  and  better. 

Mr.  Lesserson,  28,  and  a  part¬ 
ner  no  longer  with  the  firm, 
started  the  paper  in  1951  while 
they  were  in  high  school.  Begun 
as  a  monthly,  it  was  called  the 
Midwood  Courier.  A  year  later, 
they  moved  to  Kings  Highway 
and  changed  it  to  a  bi-weekly 
called  the  Kingsway  Courier.  It 
was  operated  this  way  for  three 
years  while  they  went  to  college, 
then  was  changed  to  a  weekly. 
Mr.  Luster,  27,  joined  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  1955.  The  Bay  News 
was  purchased  in  1957. 

Flatbush  Life  was  started  the 
same  week  that  the  original 
Brooklyn  Eagle  folded.  Mr.  Furt- 
zaig,  with  a  background  in  trade 
publications,  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  partner  six  months 
later,  in  August,  1955.  He 
later  took  complete  control.  Mr. 
Furtzaig  is  35  years  old. 

Mr.  Luster  figures  it  will  take 
two  to  three  months  to  get  all 
of  the  kinks  out  of  the  combined 
operation. 


The  three  partners  agreed 
that  major  emphasis  would  be  to 
“beef  up”  the  news  department 
and  to  make  each  newspaper  as 
different  from  the  other  two  as 
I)ossible. 

«  *  * 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Ouray,  Colo. 

Beverly  Spencer,  of  Moab, 
Utah,  and  Kitty  B.  Spencer,  of 
Ouray,  have  announced  the  sale 
of  the  Ouray  County  Herald  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Baker,  of 
Alamogordo,  N.  M.  The  sale  in¬ 
cluded  the  Herald  building. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Spencer  Dar¬ 
ling,  who  has  been  publishing 
the  Herald  for  more  than  a 
year,  plans  to  enroll  in  Arizona 
State  College,  Tempe.  Mrs. 
Joyce  Jorgensen  will  continue 
to  assist  in  publication  of  the 
Herald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  published 
the  Carrizozo  (N.  M.)  Lincoln 
County  News  from  1952  to  1960. 
More  recently,  Mr.  Baker  has 
been  associated  with  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  Otero  County  Star. 

The  Herald  was  purchased 
by  C.  R.  Spencer  in  1938  from 
John  Addington,  his  son-in-law. 
The  newspaper  has  been  owned 
by  the  Spencer  family  since 
then,  but  has  been  leased  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Norton, 
Kans. 

*  *  * 

Springfieu),  Ore. 

John  Nelson,  half-owner  of 
the  bi-weekly  Springfield  News, 
has  announced  purchase  of  the 
half-interest  owned  by  the  late 
Frank  F.  Wiggins,  who  died  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Shoshonp,  Idaho 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  Love,  own¬ 
ers  and  publishers  of  the  weekly 
Lincoln  County  Journal  here  for 
more  than  18  years,  have  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  newspaper 
to  John  George,  of  Jerome. 

*  *  * 

Hamilton,  Mont. 

Jack  E.  Coulter,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Ravalli  Republi¬ 
can  here  and  the  Stevensville 
Northwest  Tribune,  has  sold 
both  Ravalli  County  newspapers 
to  George  A.  Danker  of  Denver. 

«  *  * 

PiNEDAu:,  Wyo. 

The  weekly  PinedcUe  Roundup 
was  purchased  Jan.  1  by  John 
N.  and  Kathleen  Jepsons  from 
Owen  Frank. 

The  Jepsons’  previously  owned 
newspapers  in  Valley  Falls, 
Kans.,  and  Townsend,  Mont.  Mr. 
Frank  is  moving  on  the  Lander 
Wyoming  State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

The  Cowlitz  County  Advocate 
here  was  sold  Jan.  10  to  Alan 
Thompson  by  George  Ifess. 


THURSDATA 

SILENT  PRESSES  —  The 
Washington  (N.  J.)  Star,  93- 
year-old  weekly,  has  been  closed 
by  court  order  to  satisfy  an 
$84,000  mortgage  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  property.  'The  60  employes, 
claiming  they  had  not  been  paid 
in  four  weeks,  were  on  a  sitdown 
strike  in  the  plant  when  it 
closed.  The  editor,  Mrs.  Edna 
O’Connor,  was  the  only  full-time 
editorial  employe  remaining  on 
the  paper,  which  was  published 
by  Felice  Castelli,  a  former  Jer¬ 
sey  City  lawyer.  He  obtained 
control  in  a  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ing  about  a  year  ago.  A  public 
auction  of  the  firm’s  assets  is 
scheduled  for  sometime  in  early 
February.  The  employes  later 
volunteered  to  return  to  the 
plant  and  continue  publishing 
the  paper  until  it  could  be  sold 
at  public  auction.  Attorney  Ed¬ 
ward  Stover,  one  of  the  two 
receivers,  said  the  employes 
would  be  paid  if  funds  were 
available,  but  that  in  any  event 
they  had  met  and  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  on  a  voluntary  basis  “to 
keep  the  paper  alive.”  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  employes  came 
after  a  court  authorized  Wilber 
M.  Rush,  the  other  receiver,  and 
Mr.  Stover  to  proceed  to  sell  the 
firm’s  assets.  The  two  receivers 
said  it  was  advantageous  to  keep 
the  paper  going  since  interrup¬ 
tion  in  its  circulation  would  af¬ 
fect  second  class  mailing  privi¬ 
leges,  legal  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  audit.  Mrs.  Felice  Cas¬ 
telli,  wife  of  the  publisher, 
brought  the  action  to  foreclose 
on  the  mortgage.  .  .  •  John 
Lyman,  co-publisher  with  his 
brother,  Dick  Lyman,  of  the 
Wallowa  (Ore.)  Record  for  15 
years,  have  announced  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  which  had 
been  produced  at  their  Elgin 
(Ore.)  Recorder’s  plant.  John 
R.  Jewell,  former  employe  at 
the  Elgfin  plant,  has  purchased 
the  name  and  goodwill  of  the 
Record  and  announced  he  plans 
to  continue  the  paper  as  soon  as 
printing  equipment  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Wallowa. 

*  *  « 

FELLOW  JOURNALIST  — 
The  weekly  Scottsdale  Arizonian 
devoted  a  major  part  of  its  Jan. 
3  issue,  including  a  full-front 
page  tabloid  picture,  to  an  in- 
depth  portrait  of  Margaret  Case 
Savoy,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic.  The 
weekly  said  of  her,  that  “as  a 
reporter,  editor  and  winner  of 
causes,  she  is  undoubtedly 
among  the  top  three  or  four 
women  in  the  country.” 
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double-check  it... 


.  .  .  that’s  what  Wood  Flong  does  with  every 
type  of  mat  it  produces.  All  Wood  mats  are 
checked  as  they  go  through  the  production 
cycle  at  many,  many  control  stations. 

Then  at  completion,  Wood  Flong  double¬ 
checks.  Samples  are  selected  from  your^mat 
order  and  sent  to  the  Wood  Flong  quality- 
control  department  for  a  thorough  examina¬ 


tion  back  to  the  beginning  of  production. 

When  your  Wood  mats  are  O.K’d  for  deliv¬ 
ery,  you  can  be  sure  you  are  receiving  the  very 
finest  mat  available. 

SUPtIt  nONOS  •  P.O.P.  SUPtH  nONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDAAD  MATS  •  DUKOMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  A.O.P 

COLO*  Mars  •  oriin  baksd  /mats  • 

SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


Ona  piac*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTyPfNG 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FAI.L.S.  NBW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offloo:  SSI  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7-89SO 
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CIRCULATION 


160  ’Round-Clock 
Newspaper  Cities 


and  seven  lx)ys  and  answered 
(luestions  about  their  jobs.  After 
(iinner  and  entertainment  the 
l)oys  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  all 
departments  and  newspaper 
staffers  spoke  to  them  alMut 
followinpr  careers  in  the  business. 
*  *  « 

MAIL  RATE  KAI.SEl) 


In  the  latest  count  of  listinf?s 
for  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book,  there 
were  1,474  places  in  the  United 
States  which  had  “daily”  news¬ 
papers.  By  daily  is  meant  publi¬ 
cation  on  four  or  moi’e  days  a 
week. 

Only  160  communities  could 
.say  they  have  around-the-clock 
newspaper  service  —  mominp 
and  evening  and  Sunday,  and 
137  more  have  seven-day  news 
coverage,  with  gaps  in  either 
the  morning  or  evening  fields. 

Another  .statistic  derived  from 
this  study  is:  970  papers  pub¬ 
lish  six  days  and  207  publish 
only  five  days.  The  commonest 
non-publishing  day  is  Saturday, 
with  Monday  second.  There  are 
a  few  papers  which  skip  both 
Satuixlay  and  Monday  but  is¬ 
sue  a  Sunday  edition. 

Of  the  160  moming-evening- 
Sunday  operations,  112  are 
under  single  ownership  and  25 
are  published  in  jointly-owned 
plants. 

Four  cities  named  Springfield 
—  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Missouri  —  enjoy  24-hour 
newspaper  sendee,  though  they 
var\'  in  population  from  84,000 
to  177,000. 

The  most  varied  ))ublishing 
.sche<lules  can  be  found  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  In  one  city  there  are  com- 
jieting  evening  papers  neither 
of  which  issues  a  Saturday  e<li- 
tion.  Another  place  has  a  morn- 
ing-Sunday  paper  that  doesn’t 
come  out  Monday,  with  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  six  days  a  week. 

There  are  six-day  evening  pa¬ 
pers,  six-day  morning  papers, 
some  that  publish  evening  ex- 
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cept  .Saturday,  evening  Monday- 
Friday  but  moming  on  Satur¬ 
day,  sejiarate  moming  and  eve¬ 
ning  jiapers  in  the  same  plant 
with  a  commonly-published  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  an  evening-Sunday 
without  a  Satuitlay  edition,  and 
a  single  plant  which  issues  a 
moming-except-Monday,  e  v  e  - 
ning-except-Saturday,  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

The  mo.st  unusual  schedule  is 
one  where  one  evening  paper 
publishes  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  another  evening 
paper  in  the  same  to^v'n  takes 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

In  seven  cities  around  the 
country  there  are  moming  pa¬ 
pers  with  Sunday  editions  and 
evening  papers  with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  which  are  under  separate 
ownership.  The  evening-Sunday 
and  moming-Sunday  combina¬ 
tion  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  all  under 
tbe  .same  ownership,  is  unique. 

One  city  has  an  evening  tab¬ 
loid  which  goes  to  standard  size 
on  Thursday.  Then  there  is  the 
evening  paper  that  skips  both 
Thursday  and  Saturday. 

California  has  the  most  five- 
day  papei-s  (31)  and  seven-day 
jiapers  (12).  Pennsylvania  has 
the  mo.st  six-day  papers  (82). 
Texas  leads  with  moming-eve- 
ning-Sunday  (15). 

*  *  * 

JOB  PROSPECTS 

A  Christmas  season  turkey 
dinner  for  carriers  of  the  Palm 
Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun  was 
turned  into  a  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  recruitment  program  by 
Daniel  R.  Miles,  circulation 
manager. 

At  the  party,  in  the  pressroom, 
I  members  of  the  paper’s  execu- 
!  tive  staff  sat  with  groups  of  six 


A  15-cent-a-month  increase  in 
mail  subscription  rates  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  the  Sun- 
papers  of  Baltimore. 

*  *  * 

EI.EtrnON  AM)  AWARD 

Joseph  F.  Crowley,  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  recently.  The 
award  for  best  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  in  1962  went  to  the  IFor- 
cester  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
whose  circulation  promotion 
manager,  Edward  P.  Hogan, 
w'as  also  honored  with  election 
as  first  vicepresident. 

*  *  « 

JUST  A  COINCIDENCE 

In  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post  of  Jan.  19  there  were  two 
stories,  side  by  side.  One  told 
of  two  Post  carrier  boys  who 
found  a  wallet  containing  $52 
and  returned  it  to  the  owner. 
The  other  story  was  about  three 
youths  who  were  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  thefts  of 
jiurses  from  high  school  pupils. 

“The  close  association  of  these 
two  articles,”  said  Circulation 
Manager  Samuel  N.  Rosoff,  “is 
an  accident  of  publication,  but 
it  is  excellent  publicity  of  the 
integrity  of  our  newspaperboy 
organization.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BACJC  TO  THE  ORIGINAL 

Growth  of  its  circulation 
area  has  prompted  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Evening  Day  to 
revert  to  its  original  name,  sim¬ 
ply  The  Day.  A  montage  of  his¬ 
toric  jiages  from  the  paper,  each 
bearing  a  different  nameplate, 
illustrated  a  story  about  the 
name  change.  The  Day  is  an 
afternoon  paper. 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

InvMtIgate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
succeeaes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  1500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kwa  Is  tssek  with  markstlni. 
sSvsrtkIss.  ssbilihins  ssS  grtshU 
arte  Is  Asttralla  rasd 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

ftMhhed  forlnlgkily 

Annual  Sabscription  to  U.  S.  |8 
It  HaMinan  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


Reduce  Normal  Typesetting  Errors 
BY  BETTER  THAN  30%! 
with  regular  MATRIX  service 

Every  MATRIX  CONTRAST  con¬ 
tract  provides  for  regular  service — 
the  kind  that  pays  off  in  easier  to 
read  matrices.  Our  skilled  men  keep 
your  color  contrasted  mats  clean, 
clear  and  properly  sorted. 

In  every  shop  where  MATRIX  serv¬ 
ices  are  used,  linecasters  automat¬ 
ically  increase  production  because 
they  “Can  See  What  They  Set.”  By 
actual  test,  normal  typesetting  errors 
are  reduced  by  better  than 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

190  Heirickt  Road  325  W.  Huron  Streot 
Minoola.  N.  Y.  Chicago  10.  III. 

154  W«t  14th  St.  1105  Tronton  Street 
New  York  II,  N.  Y.  Lot  Angelee  15.  Cal. 


In  Top  15  List 

A  clerical  error  eliminated  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  from 
its  rightful  place  in  the  list  of 
the  15  leading  Sunday  circula¬ 
tions.  (E&P,  Jan.  19).  The  Sun- 
Times  ratetl  13th  place,  with 
651,327.  The  1961  figure  was 
643,232. 

o 

Reporters  Praised 

Los  Angeles 
The  county  grand  jury  has 
commended  Ron  Einstoss,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Times,  and  Pat 
Foley,  of  the  Herald-Examiner, 
for  informed  and  accurate  re¬ 
porting  of  the  jury’s  delibera¬ 
tions  in  1962. 


Virginia  Writing 
Contest  Winners 

Richmond,  Va. 

Winners  of  the  Virginia  Press 
.Association’s  1962  writing 
awards  were  announced  here 
last  week  at  a  dinner  honoring 
the  winners. 

In  the  metropolitan  daily 
category,  these  were  first-place 
winners: 

News  .story,  Melville  Carico, 
Roanoke  Times;  feature,  James 
A.  Hodges,  Lynchburg  Daily 
Advayice;  series  of  articles, 
Fletcher  Cox  Jr.,  Richmond 
News  Leader;  local  column,  Ed¬ 
ward  Travis,  Newport  News 
Times  Herald. 

The  winners  in  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  category 
were:  news  story,  Brower  V. 
York  Jr.,  Waynesboro  News- 
Virginian;  feature,  Edward  P. 
Berlin  Jr.,  Waynesboro  News- 
Virginian;  series,  Paul  A.  Muse, 
Fredericksburg  Free  Lance 
Star;  local  column,  Louis  Spil- 
man,  W’aynesboro  News-Vir- 
ginian. 

The  weekly  winners  were: 
news  story,  Dan  McGrew,  Mont¬ 
gomery  News-Messenger,  Chris- 
tiansburg;  features,  Helen 
Crank,  Central  Virginian, 
Louisa;  series,  John  Eisenhard, 
Fauquier  Democrat,  Warren- 
ton;  local  column,  Mary  Lee 
Harv’ey,  Bedford  Bulletin-Demo¬ 
crat. 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Publishes  ‘Panorama’ 

Chicago 

Publication  started  Jan.  12  of 
a  new  supplement  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  called  “Pano¬ 
rama.” 

In  the  first  24-page  issue, 
Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
wrote: 

“Our  primary  purpose  is  to 
reflect  in  a  variety  of  ways  the 
fast  growing  public  interest  in 
the  serious  and  lively  arts,  but 
Panorama  will  go  beyond  these 
limits  to  cover  every  co>nceivable 
subject  from  archeolo^  to  zo¬ 
ology.  In  so  doing.  Panorama 
will  seek  to  inform,  explain,  en¬ 
lighten  and  entertain. 

Herman  Kogan,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  who 
will  write  a  weekly  column  in 
the  new  supplement,  said : 

“We  will  make  an  assiduous 
search  for  talented  but  relative¬ 
ly  unknown  people  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found.  We  open 
our  pages  to  them,  whether  they 
are  young  or  old,  whether  they 
are  writers,  artists,  photogra¬ 
phers.  Ideally,  we  will  be  seri¬ 
ous  without  being  stuffy,  criti¬ 
cal  without  being  destructive, 
lively  without  being  giddy.” 
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Power  transmission  lines  from  automatic  hydro-electric  stations  deep  in  the  Maine  woods 
frame  the  huge  steam-electric  plant  at  Great  Northern's  Millinocket  mill. 


THIS  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IS 
IN  YOUR  FAVOR 

It  takes  nearly  2400  horsepower  hours  to  make  a  ton  of 
newsprint.  That’s  one  reason  why  Great  Northern’s  mills 
use  enough  power  to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  a  city  of 
500,000  people. 

All  of  this  power  is  generated  in  Great  Northern’s  own 
dual  system  —  Hydro-Electric  power  to  utilize  our  plentiful 
water  supply  economically  and  High-pressure 
Steam  as  an  ever-ready  reserve  for  times 
of  drought. 


These  two  integrated  systems  cost 
Great  Northern  over  $43,000,000.  Together 
they  have  ample  capacity  to  provide  the 
balance  of  power  that  assures  you  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  American  newsprint . . . 
whenever  you  need  it. 


PAPER 


Mills  in  Maine 
Sales  Offices: 


COMPANY 


522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  III.,  Financial  6-1993 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  I,  Ohio,  GArfield  1-3080 
1700  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.C..  296-4668 
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JOLRNALISM  EDLCATION 

Science  Fellows  Get 
Out  of  Routine  Jobs 


Many  of  the  Fellows  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Advanced 
Science  Writing  Program  the 
jiast  four  years  have  gone  on 
to  greater  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  of  advancement  in 
their  specialized  field. 

Prof.  John  Foster,  director 
of  the  program,  reported  to 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
this  week  that  it  is  “well  on  its 
way  to  fulfilling  the  original 
aim  and  purpose  —  to  help  raise 
the  quality  and  quantity  of 
science  writing,  particularly  in 
the  mass  media.” 

One  Fellow  moved  from  a 
desk  position  on  a  newspaper 
to  the  science  editorship  of  three 
Jointly  -  owned  papers,  whose 
publisher  envisions  the  day 
when  “we  will  print  as  much 
science  news  as  we  now  do 
sports  news.” 

Integer  Audiences 

Other  Fellows  changed  from 
routine  positions  to  newspapers 
or  magazines  having  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  improving  their 
science  coverage. 

“Of  those  who  have  returned 
and  since  moved,  or  moved  from 
the  Fellowship  to  new  employ¬ 
ment,  all  are  writing  science 
and,  in  practically  every  case, 
reaching  larger  audiences  than 
they  had  proviously  reached,” 
Professor  Foster  noted. 

“Two  who  did  not  return  to 
their  former  occupations  were 
scientists  without  previous  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience.  Both  are 
now  writers,  one  specializing  in 
medicine,  the  other  in  the  earth 
sciences.” 

The  former  Fellows  are  scat¬ 
tered  from  Europe  —  reporting 
for  both  European  and  U.  S. 
publications  —  to  Canada  and 


across  the  United  States.  There 
are  11  on  newspapers,  9  on 
magazines,  7  in  information 
work,  2  are  freelancing,  one  is 
in  network  radio-television,  and 
one  is  in  public  affairs-adminis- 
trative  work  in  a  scientific 
agency. 

Dean  Barrett  obser\’ed  that 
the  program  was  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  stages  before  Sputnik. 
One  feature  is  that  the  director 
works  out  an  individual  plan  of 
study  with  each  Fellow.  There 
is  opportunity  for  study  at  the 
Columbia  M^ical  Center,  the 
Psychiatric  Institute,  the  School 
of  Public  Health,  the  Graduate 
Faculties,  the  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Applied  Science, 
specialized  units  such  as  the  La¬ 
ment  Geological  Laboratories, 
the  Electronics  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories  and  the  Watson  Scien¬ 
tific  Computing  Laboratory. 

In  addition,  special  seminars 
are  held  in  mathematics  and 
space  flight  programs.  Then 
there  are  field  seminars,  in 
which  the  Fellows  make  visits 
of  from  one  to  five  days  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  industrial  and  other 
research  and  development  cen¬ 
ters. 

All  Fellows  engage  in  re¬ 
search-writing  projects.  Most  of 
the  men  from  newspapers  and 
wire  services  have  sent  occa¬ 
sional  science  stories  back  to 
their  publications.  In  addition, 
they  have  branched  out  into 
other  fields  —  books,  magazines 
and  encyclopedia  articles  and 
television. 

*  *  * 

.STUDENT  AID  FUND 

Boulder,  Colo. 

A  student  aid  fund  honoring 
the  late  A.  A.  Paddock,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Boulder 
Daily  Camera,  has  been  estab¬ 


lished  for  journalism  students 
at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
The  fund,  donated  by  the  Cam¬ 
era,  is  the  second  CU  journal- 
i.sm  bearing  the  Paddock  name. 
.Already  in  existence  is  the  L.  C. 
Paddock  .scholarship. 

*  *  * 


WINS  .SCHDLAK.SHIP 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Robert  E.  Adams  has  received 
the  Journalism  Alumni  Memorial 
award  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  award  is  presented 
to  a  senior  in  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
in  memory  of  alumni  who  lost 
their  lives  in  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Adams  is  majoring  in  the  news 
editorial  curriculum.  He  plans 
to  do  graduate  study  in  a  field 
related  to  journalism  and  aspires 
to  be  a  Washington  or  European 
correspondent. 


News  Seminar 


Begins  Jan.  28 
For  29  Editors 

Twenty-nine  managing  editors 
and  news  editors  will  take  part 
in  a  two-week  seminar  which 
begins  Jan.  28  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Thf  members  are; 

Thomas  H.  Aikens,  Grrensburg  (I’a.) 
T  ribune-Revint’. 

Scott  Alexander,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re- 
rubitcan. 

Sebastian  Bartolotta,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 

Laurence  J.  Beavis,  St.  Thomas  (Ont. ) 
Times-J  ournal. 

Kdward  P.  Berlin  Jr.,  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  News-l’irginia. 

Dan  Bied,  Burlington  (Iowa)  I  lawk- 
Eye. 

Ward  H.  Bushee  Jr.,  Watsonville 
(Calif. )  Register-Rajaoruan. 

Joseph  A.  Cusack,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record. 

Howard  F.  Fenstemaker,  Joliet  (Ill.) 
HeraldSews. 

Robert  G.  Fordyce,  Martins  Ferry  (O.) 
T  imes-Lcade. 

Gene  Gillette,  UPI,  Chicago. 

F.  Lee  Hancock.  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Sews. 

Thomas  W.  Jobson,  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press. 

Raymond  J.  Kuhn,  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times. 

Galen  R.  McClain,  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

William  J.  Motz,  Kitchener -Waterloo 
(Gnt.)  Record. 

Gordon  Muray,  Brantford  (Ont.) 
Expositor. 

George  S.  Raynor,  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Post. 

Santord  Oppenheimer,  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Courier  Times. 

Seymour  Rosenberg,  .Sipiirtanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald. 

Charles  R.  Sanders,  Columbia  (S.  C. ) 
Record. 

Walter  B.  Stevens,  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa) 
Messenger. 

Robert  D.  Sutton,  Bemerton  (Wash.) 
Sun. 

Harold  W.  Trulock,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press. 

Charles  B.  Watts,  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner. 

William  J.  Waugh,  .AP,  .Atlanta 
Donald  G.  Weis,  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon- 
News. 

Robert  H.  Werley,  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily 
y  un. 

Gordon  C.  Wilson.  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Enterprise. 


300  Foreign 
Newsmen  Are 
Here  Yearly 

Aproximately  300  foreign 
journalists  are  brought  to  the 
U.  S.  annually  for  observation  of 
American  news  media  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  more 
than  a  score  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies. 

Two  common  purposes  of  the 
program  is  to  improve  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  journalists  with  first-hand 
information  about  the  U.  S. 

“In  spite  of  this  community 
of  purpose,  the  total  effort  is 
badly  fragmented,”  asserted  the 
report  of  a  sun’ey  conducted  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Columbia  University 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis 
M.  Starr. 

Programs  Vary 

“Few  of  the  organizations 
concerned  —  and  they  include 
government  agencies,  founda¬ 
tions,  universities  and  news¬ 
papers — are  even  cognizant  of 
what  the  others  are  doing,”  the 
report  continued.  “Fewer  still 
appear  to  have  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  results 
by  systematic  follow-ups.  Con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  such  studies 
have  been  made  available  to 
other  organizations  only  in  rare 
instances.” 

The  sur\'ey  showed  that  some 
groups  bring  journalists  here 
for  a  quick  tour  of  one  month, 
others  for  as  long  as  21  months. 
Some  programs  provide  work¬ 
ing  experience  with  American 
newspapers.  Others  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  extensive  observ’ation 
of  a  number  of  news  organiza¬ 
tions.  Still  others  leave  the  visi¬ 
tors  largely  on  their  own. 

“While  such  a  wide  diverg¬ 
ence  is  not  necessarily  deplor¬ 
able  in  itself — the  visitors  hav¬ 
ing  diverse  needs  and  interests 
— it  is  apparent  that  ignorance 
of  what  others  are  doing  de¬ 
prives  each  participating  group 
of  effectiveness,  causes  duplica¬ 
tion,  overlapping  and  confusion, 
particularly  in  the  minds  of 
host  editors,  and  vitiates  the 
total  effort,”  the  survey  report 
found. 

A  clearing  house  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  program  information 
might  help  improve  coordina¬ 
tion,  the  report  suggested.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  or  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  might  sponsor  ex¬ 
change  of  information. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
'  Danville,  Illinois 
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Yesterday  this  school  teacher  bought  several  shares  of  GM  stock,  joining  a  family  of 
more  than  a  million  shareholders.  Like  most  GM  shareholders  she  is  not  a  large  investor. 
More  than  seventy-five  percent  hold  100  shares  or  less  and  over  eighty-five  percent  own 
200  or  less.  More  than  half  of  all  individual  owners  of  GM  stock  are  women. 

General  Motors  shareholders  have  more  than  an  investment  in  manufacturing  plants, 
technical  facilities  and  research  centers.  In  a  larger  sense,  they  have  made  an  investment 
in  people — more  than  six  hundred  thousand  of  them — their  training  and  talent,  their 
effort  and  imagination.  For  people  are  the  vital  ingredient  of  General  Motors — people 
who  build  and  sell  GM  products  of  today;  people  who  are  planning  GM  products  of 
tomorrow. 


.MAKING  BETTER 
THINGS  FOR  YOU 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Tlu^  2ii<l  annual  Du  Font  College 
Conferenee.  to  he  held  Jan.  31- 
Feh.  3  at  Mt.  Trenihlant,  (Juehee, 
will  he  moderated  hy  Walter  H.  T. 
Raymond,  editor,  and  Perkins  H. 
Bailey,  executive  editor  and  fashion 
analyst,  for  MEN'S  WE.AR  Maga¬ 
zine.  They  have  Iteen  invited  to  con¬ 
duct  this  four-day  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  among  college  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  e<»untry  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  upeeming  men's  fashion 
picture  on  campus. 


David  ."sawdey,  a  reporter  in  the 
Paris  hureau  of  Fairehild  Puhlica- 
lions.  is  now  in  Leningrad  where 
he  is  covering  the  fur  auction  sales 
for  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY.  The 
auctions  are  In-ing  held  Jan.  22-27. 


February  -ftli  is  the  elate  for  the 

p u  1) I i c a t i o n  of  E L E C T R O .N  1 C 
NEWS'  6th  .Annual  Government 
Procurement  Personnel  Directory.  J 
This  “Guidelines  to  (Jovernment 
Contracts”  is  a  lift-out  supplement 
and  will  include  over  .'j.OOO  govern¬ 
ment  electronic  procurement  per¬ 
sonnel  (military  and  civilian).  It 
also  contains  supplementary  infor- 
mation  and  features  explaining  | 
methods  and  procedures  for  doing  j 
business  with  the  IJ.S.  (Government.  ] 
In  addition  to  ELECTRO.N  1C  i 
NEWS'  regular  paid  suhs<-riher  list  I 
of  more  than  47,000,  this  “Guide-  | 
lines”  extra  will  he  distributed  to  | 
every  procurement  official  listed  in  j 
its  pages.  ' 


MEN'S  WE.4R  Magazine  racked  up 
a  203-page  increase  in  advertising 
in  1%2  over  1%1 — one  of  the  largest 
annual  increases  ever  achieved  by 
the  magazine  in  its  73-year  history. 


New  in  the  Fairchild  News  Service 
correspondent  line-up  are:  Philip 
Ehersole  in  Hagerstown.  Md.;  j 
.Annette  Richardson  in  El  Paso,  | 
Tex.;  Mrs.  Marie  Hemphill  in 
Indianola,  Miss.;  Larry  Smith  in 
Leaksville,  N.C.  (he  is  on  the  Leaks- 
ville  News  staff) ;  James  Lakiotes  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  EasT  12Hi  St.,  Naw  Tork,  N.  T. 


Obllf  N«w(  R^ord,  Wom«n*i  Wmf  Dally, 
Horn#  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Na«t,  Drug  Nawi  Waakiy, 
Maft*i  Waar.  Elactrpnic  Naws,  Raoks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diracteriat. 


Denson  Takes 
Her-Ex  Reins 

Los  Angelks 

John  Denson  took  over  the 
editorship  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  Jan.  19  on  the 
retirement  of  Herbert  H. 
Krauch,  who  has  completed  50 
years  of  newspaper  work. 

His  job  will  be  “to  add  at  the 
top  as  the  dome  of  the  Herald- 
Examiner  has  been  completed,” 
Mr.  Denson  said.  He  termed  the 
Herald-Examiner  “a  swimming 
newspaper,”  and  said  its  require¬ 
ments  are  far  different  from 
that  of  a  sinking  newspaper. 

Mr.  Denson  was  formerly  e<li- 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Krauch  confessed  happily 
that  now  his  problems  concern 
the  condition  of  his  orange 
grove. 

• 

Thomas  Cooney,  assistant 
city  editor,  Philcuielphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  —  president  of 

Philadelphia  Press  As.sociation. 
*  «  * 

Gordon  Mowbray,  copyboy  on 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker- 

boeker  News  —  resigrned  to 
train  for  Peace  Corps  service  in 
South  .America. 

«  ♦  * 

Raymond  O.  Flowers,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Atomic.  Energj' 
Commission  at  Oak  Ridge  — 
named  business-financial  editor 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

«  «  * 

Cordelia  Robbins,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Hope- 
well  (Va.)  News  —  to  swing 
editor,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram. 

*  «  * 

Don  Jepesen  —  to  reporter, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 
*  «  « 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
—  honorary  degree  from  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit. 


$300  WORTH  of  prizes  were  won 
by  Don  Baker,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  in  Press 
Club  competition.  He  got  first 
prizes  for  new,  story,  series,  and 
feature.  Other  winners:  Jameson 
G.  Campaigne,  Star,  editorials; 
Bob  Collins,  Star,  sports;  Frank  H. 

Fisse,  Star,  photo. 

Marvin  Eitry,  formerly  news 
editor.  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune 
—  to  copy  editor,  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette.  Ray  Jimison 
— -promoted  to  Gazette  county 
editor.  Elsie  Hamilton  and 
To.m  McIntyre,  Belmont  (N.  C.) 
Banner — to  Gazette  church  edi¬ 
tor  and  entertainment  editor 
respectively. 

*  «  * 

Terry  Sciierf,  Montgomery 
(.Ala.)  Adi’crftser  church  editor, 
resigned  to  devote  full  time  to 
her  studies  at  Huntingdon  Col¬ 
lege. 

»  *  i» 

Chet  Vanderbilt,  Albany 
(X.  Y.)  Times-Union  circula¬ 
tion  department  —  re-elected 

president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Albany. 


ersonal 

Guild  Reporter’s 
Editor  on  Pension 

Washington 

The  first  employe  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
retire  under  its  pension  pro¬ 
gram  is  Charles  E.  Crissey,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guild  Reporter.  His 
successor  has  not  been  named. 

Mr.  Crissey,  a  native  of  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal  for  20  years  before  go¬ 
ing  into  guild  organizational 
work  in  1942.  He  has  been  on 
the  .ANG  staff  since  1944. 

• 

Albert  J.  Ashley,  former 
feature  \vriter  —  general  news 
reporter,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 
— to  development  staff.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hartford  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  editorial  associate. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Rutledge,  Associated 
Press  news  editor  for  Mexico  — 
elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Correspondents 
in  Mexico, 

*  *  * 

Harry  D.  Koch,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Palisades  Park 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Bulletin  —  to 
administrative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Frank  C.  Osmers  Jr.  (R-N.  J.), 
*  *  * 

Jim  Minter  —  to  associate 
sports  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal.  JACK  Doan  —  from 
prep  editor  to  assistant  sports 
editor.  Bill  Captain — from  as¬ 
sistant  makeup  editor  to  prep 
editor.  Greg  Favre,  assistant 
.sports  editor — to  press  agent  for 
Rep.  Charles  L.  Weltner  (D- 
Ga.),  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Al  Rothenberg,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  anrf  .Veu’s  business 
editor  and  auto  writer  —  to 
business  editor  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  with  offices  in  Detroit.  He 
was  formerly  automotive  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  News. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Kester,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  News, 
and  former  marine  editor,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  —  retired 
after  52  years  of  newspaper 
work. 

*  *  * 

Davis  W.  Griffith,  reporter. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  —  to  public  relations  staff 
of  Brown  University. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  G.  Dalton,  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise-Times  —  elected 
president  of  the  United  Press 
International  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Massachusetts. 
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Sports  Award 

Indianapolis 
Ray  Marquette,  sports  writer 
for  the  Indianapolis  News,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Chuck  Taylor  award 
as  president  of  the  United 
States  Basketball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

(Mr.  Taylor,  a  former  All- 
American  basketball  star,  is 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Converse  Rubber  Company.) 


Hakia  Montgomekv,  assist¬ 
ant  pul'lisher  of  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Arizona  Republic  — 
elected  president  of  the  Arizona 
Asso<iaied  Piess  Newspapers. 
He  i.s  a  former  Arizona  bureau 
inanafTer  for  AP. 


Roger  Willson  —  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  to  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  letail  adveitising 
manager,  Sayi  Dieqo  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune.  Charles 
CllADROW  —  from  supervisor, 
to  sales  manager  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Lawrence  Suixivan  —  from 
the  Uhiffton  (Ind.)  News-Iian- 
ner  staff  to  copy  editor  on  city 
desk  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Sews. 


Carol  C.  Smith  —  rejoined 
Montpoincry  (Ala.)  Journal  eh- 
culation  executive  staff  after 
eight  years  in  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness. 


Albert  G.  Bertrand  —  from 
auditor  to  business  manager, 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News. 
Lyle  Edwards — from  wire  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  editor.  William  T. 
Evans  —  city  editor  to  news 
editor,  replacing  .John  Esiiel- 
man  —  now  in  a  jirinting  busi¬ 
ness. 


MANAGER  —  Thomas  E.  DePoy, 
former  equipment  and  type  metal 
salesman,  has  become  business 
manager  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune.  He  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  generation  newspaperman.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Robert  A.  Jcran,  34,  recently 
assistant  news  editor  of  the 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald — to  editor  of  the 
weekly  San  Francisco  Progress, 
succeeding  the  late  Robert  S. 
Krauskopf.  Marilyn  Ballas, 
ProDrress  assistant  editor — re¬ 
signed. 


Penny  Woodruff,  former  li¬ 
brarian  at  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  —  now  general 
reporter,  replacing  Rene  Dic- 
TOB,  lesigned.  Nathalie  Hare 
—  added  to  News’  women’s  de¬ 
partment  staff. 


George  Hutchison,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  —  a  10-year  service  pin. 


George  R.  Kunkel  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Son  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  succeeding  Edwin  D. 
Hi’NTFJI  —  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Houston  Post. 


James  W.  Danaher,  an  ac- 
HiaiBiatT  W.  Crispf.ll,  for-  count  executive  at  Kupper,  Kim- 
merly  assistant  metropolitan  ball  &  Van  Ausdall  Inc.,  West 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Hartford,  Conn.,  advertising 

Evening  News  and  at  one  time  agency  —  to  weekly  Simsbury 
with  the  Buffalo  Times  —  to  (Conn.)  Farmington  Valley 

deputy  state  industrial  commis-  Herald  in  newly-created  post  of 
sioner  in  charge  of  the  New  business  manager.  Mr.  Danaher 
York  City  area.  was  formerly  assistant  adver- 

*  *  ♦  tising  manager.  New  Britain 

John  W.  Creighton,  former-  (Conn.)  Herald.  Mary  S.  Klein, 
ly  editor  and  publisher,  weekly  former  photogrrapher,  Boston 
Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.)  Long  Is-  (Mass.)  Herald — to  chief  pho- 
land  Post  —  to  police  reporter,  togrrapher,  Farmington  Valley 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle.  Herald. 


Jerry  Clausen,  newspaper 
Indianapolis  public  relations  man  who 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  man-  resigned  Dec.  31  as  executive 
aging  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Re- 

News,  has  been  named  publicity  publican  Party  —  to  State  Civil 

chairman  of  the  1963  “500”  iJefense,  Salem,  Ore.,  as  press 
Festival.  Mr.  Phillippi  has  been  information  officer, 
active  in  Festival  work  the  past  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

four  years.  The  Festival  and  Andrew  J.  Tobin,  a  former 
parade  take  place  the  night  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand- 
before  the  500-mile  auto  race  on  ard  reporter  —  now  vicepresi- 
Memorial  Day.  dent  of  Harshe-Rotman-Druck 

_  public  relations  firm,  Chicago. 

♦  •  • 

Bern  Sharfman,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News  —  elected 
president  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


FIRST-RUN 

Exclusive  to  ISewsimpers 


12  MODERN 
MIRACLES 

by  Victor  Cohn 


David  Van  Praagh,  formerly 
correspondent  for  number 
United  States 

India — to  Toronto  (Ont.)  dlobe 
and  Mail  editorial  staff,  and 
MERITORIOUS  —  Harry  H.  Me-  doing  a  series  on  India. 

Donald,  right,  advertising  man-  •  *  ♦ 

ager  of  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Evening  BOB  HOLLAND  —  promoted 
Sun,  receives  an  award  as  the  from  rewrite  to  desk  assistant 
Outstanding  Man  of  the  Year  1962  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 

of  the  Arkansas  Press  Assoc.at.on  LaRKIN  —  from 

from  Melvin  Schexnayder«  (lettl  I  ,  i  v  .  a  i  • _ 

president.  Mr.  McDonald  was  cited  to  general  assign- 

for  meritorious  service  to  the  as-  >«ents.  TOM  Dau  —  from  gen- 
sociation.  to  Federal  Building. 


Dramatic  achievements  in  the  medical  field  are  revealed  in 
this  important  series  of  illustrated,  fully  documented  stories.  It  is  a 
fascinating  series  to  read. 
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Gbbg  Connolley,  Ottawa 
Citizen  —  president  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery. 

•  *  « 

Walter  W.  Seifert,  a.ssistant 
professor  at  Ohio  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  — 
elected  president  of  Central 
Ohio  Chapter,  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Manning,  a  former 
manaffcr  of  the  UPI  bureau  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  and  reporter 
for  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times  —  named  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  public  relations 
of  Bo  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence  agency. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Hazeuiigg.  formerly 
with  the  Roek  Port  (Mo.)  Atehi- 
son  County  Mail  and  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  (Kans.)  Times  —  leturns 
to  civilian  news  field  with  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal. 
Assifjned  to  the  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  public  information  office 
since  September,  lOfil,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  .4rmy’s  second  high¬ 
est  noncombatant  award  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  .ser\'ice  as  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Fort  Carson  Mountaineer. 
*  *  * 

Frances  Matuijs,  circulation 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

—  to  Times  public  ser\'ice  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Hitgh  Templin,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  weekly  Ferpus 
(Ont.)  Netvs-Reeord  —  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  ser\’ice  award  for 
1962  of  the  Ontario  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Commission  for  his  work 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  con¬ 
servation  of  Ontario’s  water  re¬ 
sources. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Flowers,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Tele  a  ram  reporter  —  to 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune 
news  staff.  Jack  Baldwin,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  publisher,  Santa 
Clara  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal  — 
to  Independent,  Press-Telegram 
Southland  Cities  staff.  Larry 
Allison  —  on  Press-Telegram 
city  desk  after  a  year’s  leave 
for  travel  in  Europe. 

*  * 

Richard  C.  Moore,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph  —  to 
city  editor.  He  will  replace  Ray¬ 
mond  T.  GuNTHt,  now  general 
assignment  reporter,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Rydell,  advertising 
department,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 

—  elected  president  of  the  Twin 
Cities  Newspaper  Guild  succeed¬ 
ing  Angelo  Cohn,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  department. 


Tom  Hils,  political  writer, 
weekly  Hialeah  (Fla.)  Home 
News  —  first  award  of  merit 
from  the  City  of  Hialeah  “for 
unselfish  time,  talents  and  en¬ 
ergies  in  performance  of  duties 
in  faithfully  reporting  Council 
meetings,  for  which  this  city  has 
gi'eatly  benefited.’’ 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Crowu^y,  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers. 

*  *  • 

Lee  Irwin,  co-publisher, 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook  — 
inesident  of  the  Gresham  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce. 

«  «  * 

Douglas  Denton  —  to  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Parkrose  (Ore.) 
Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Burton  A.  Benson,  publi.sher. 
Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel 
—  to  director  of  .student  publica¬ 
tions  at  the  Univ'ersity  of  Ore- 
gon. 

*  •  * 

Ray'.mond  M.  Schneider,  for¬ 
merly  with  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  and  in 
public  relations  —  to  business 
manager.  Catholic  BtiUetin,  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  of  St.  Paul  and 
New  Ulm  dioceses. 

• 

For!  Worth  Papers 
Aniioiinee  Promotions 

Fort  Worth 

A  number  of  promotions  have 
been  announced  by  the  Fort 
Worth.  Star-Telegram.  They  are: 

H.  J.  Emmins  McCord,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  to  a  director  of  Carter 
Publications,  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation. 

Lorin  McMullen,  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Star-Telegram. 

Ed  Capers,  city  editor  of  the 
morning  Star-Telegram,  to  state 
editor  of  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  Star-Telegram. 

Bill  Hitch,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  to  city  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Star-'Telegram. 

Horace  Craig,  relief  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  morning  Star- Tele¬ 
gram,  to  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  morning  paper. 

Gene  Seibert,  wire  editor  and 
assistant  new's  editor,  to  news 
editor  of  the  evening  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 


Obituary 


Clai’de  a.  Porter,  78,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Eagle  for  50  years;  Jan. 
10.  He  began  his  career  in  1911 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Eagle, 
later  was  editor  of  the  Home 
Talk,  which  eventually  merged 


with  the  Eagle.  He  retired  when 
the  Eagle  suspended  in  1955. 


LIX)  H.  Oppenheim,  74,  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspaperman;  Dec.  21, 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


George  F.  James,  86,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Woodstock  (Ont.) 
Sentinel-Review  staff  for  45 
years;  Jan.  20. 


Ralph  Brady,  58,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post  and  Times-Star;  Jan.  21. 


James  H.  Lambert,  84,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inqiiirer,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  and  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News;  recently.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1953,  he  was 
executive  .secretary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Housing  Commission. 


Ira  L.  Cain  Jr.,  53,  tv  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram ;  Jan.  14. 


Barbara  Holmes,  69,  former 
real  estate  columnist  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 

Herald  and  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  Miss  Holmes,  whose 
real  name  was  Eason  Hughes 
Bryan,  l)ecame  women’s  editor 
of  the  Times-Herald  in  1950, 
later  continued  her  real  estate 
column  for  the  News  when  the 
Times-Herald  merged  with  the 
Post.  She  retired  in  1956. 


Howard  Weaver,  69,  former 
advertising  director,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald; 

recently.  Mr.  Weaver  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Intellingencer  and  the 
Baltimore  ( Md. )  News-Post 
before  joining  the  Times-Herald 
in  1939.  He  retired  in  1946. 


Luis  C.  Zawadzki,  73,  U.S. 
business  representative  of 
Relator,  a  daily  newspaper  of 
Cali,  Colombia,  owned  by  his 
family;  Jan.  15  at  Ocean  'Town¬ 
ship,  N.  J. 


Martin  S.  Perkins,  74,  a 
newspaperman  in  Alaska  in  his 
youth  and  eventually  editor  of 
the  Petersburg  Gazette  there; 
Jan.  5. 


•  *  • 


Emanuel  Levi  Dies: 
Ex-SINPA  President 


Louisvim.e,  Ky. 

Emanuel  Levi,  a  former  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  dii^d  Jan. 
15  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  a. 
former  general  manager  of  the  ■ 
Louisville  Times  and  Courier-- 
Journal  but  left  them  in  1936  to  < 
liecome  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner. 

Two  years  later  he  l)ecame 
publisher  of  another  Hearst 
liaper,  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  but  resigned  after 
eight  months  and  returned  to 
Louisville. 

A  native  of  Louisville,  Mr. 
Levi  was  graduated  in  law  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1908  and  from  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  1909.  He  practiced 
here  until  1921. 

At  one  time  he  served  on  the 
Federal  Newspaper  Industrial 
Board,  a  New  Deal  agency  set 
up  to  handle  newspaper  labor 
disputes,  and  was  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  which  worked  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  on 
changes  in  the  reporting  of  court 
trials. 


Ex-China  Editor  Dies 


La  Jolla,  Calif. 

James  Fox,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  English-language 
newspaper,  North  China  Star, 
died  Jan.  16.  He  was  65. 

He  published  the  North  China 
Star  Dom  1918  until  Dec.  10, 
1941,  when  it  was  seized  by  the 
Japanese. 


George  Y.  Loverdidge,  .08, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 

Evening  Bulletin,  and  an  author 
of  lxx)ks  and  short  stories 
Jan.  17. 


Albert  F.  Dod,  84,  managing 
editor  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Telegram  for  10  yeRrs  and 
northwest  editor  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News  Trib¬ 
une  for  40  years  before  his 
retirement;  Jan.  16. 


*  *  * 


Milton  G.  Williams,  59,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Sun  and  Twin  City 
Observer;  recently.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers  he  headed  in  1941. 


Arthur  W.  Behrens,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Floodwood 
(Minn.)  Forum  since  1949, 
recently.  Before  coming  to  Min¬ 
nesota  he  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily 
Gazette  for  36  years. 


Charles  E.  Sweet,  69,  former 
advertising  manager  of  Capper 
Publications,  later  manager  of 
Kansas  Farmer,  Missouri  Rural- 
ist  and  Capper's  Weekly;  Jan. 
15.  He  once  was  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
director  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association  for  18 
years,  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers.  He  retired  from  the 
Clapper  organization  in  1958. 
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1,000  Extra  Lines 
A  Day  in  the  Stars 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CJuwiiiied  AdvertiHinfc  Direrlor,  New  Y<irk  Post 


When  the  Hollytvood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler  sent  its  classified 
advertising  manager,  Mabel  K. 
Bennett,  to  Silver  Springs,  Fla. 
last  October  it  paved  the  way 
for  some  real  pay  dirt.  For  one 
thing,  it  brought  an  extra  1,000 
lines  i)er  day  for  the  26  days 
prior  to  Christmas  and  second¬ 
ly,  it  brought  an  Award  for  a 
“Business  Building”  idea  to  the 
paper. 

The  idea  which  she  presented 
at  the  Business  Conference  of 
the  .Southern  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association 
was  conceived  by  piecing  to¬ 
gether  some  suggestions  she 
picked  up  at  the  Silver  Springs 
meeting.  It  consisted  of  a  head¬ 
ing  over  the  want  ad  pages  — 
“Shop  With  The  Stars  .  ,  .  Scan 
the  Classified  Advertising  Pages 
.  .  .  Every  Star  a  helpful  Gift 
Suggestion.”  For  each  adver¬ 
tiser  who  paid  for  10  extra  lines, 
his  ad  bore  a  line  cut  of  a  star. 
A  hundred  ads  carried  the  star. 

Miss  Bennett’s  comment:  “In 
my  opinion  the  real  value  is  in 
keeping  the  ads  in  their  proper 
classifications.  Our  advertisers 
reported  excellent  results  and 
while  we  ran  100  ads  per  day 
this  year,  we  feel  confident  that 
we  will  have  a  far  easier  sales 
job  next  year.” 

A.  L.  Dawson  Jr.,  CAM,  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk, 
who  also  won  an  award,  de¬ 
scribes  his  “idea”  which  pro¬ 
duced  2,019  inches  of  space  and 
“best  of  all,  thoroughly  satisfied 
the  customer  with  its  results.” 

“Our  entry,”  says  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son,  “was  based  on  a  special 
section  published  in  behalf  of  a 
local  Realtor-Builder  who  was 
announcing  the  opening  of  a 
subdivision.  This  section  was 
handled  entirely  by  our  classi¬ 
fied  department  and  was  the 
first  special  section  to  be  han¬ 
dled  by  us.  Space  in  the  section 
was  sold  to  the  Realtor-Builder 
on  the  basis  of  75%  advertising 
and  25%  news  space  being  de¬ 
voted  to  the  various  features 
of  the  subdivision,  the  model 
home  to  be  open  for  inspection, 
and  other  news  coverage  that 
the  Realtor-Builder  desired. 

Advertising  in  this  special 
section  was  sold  entirely  to  the 
one  Realtor-Builder,  who  in  turn 
resold  the  space  to  sub-contrac¬ 
tors  and  material  supply  deal¬ 


ers.  Our  finn  mailed  duplicate 
invoices  and  tearsheets  to  each 
of  these  firms  represented  in  the 
section.  Payments  were  accepted 
by  us  from  these  firms,  or  in 
some  cases  payments  were  made 
to  the  Realtor-Builder,  who  for¬ 
warded  them  to  us  to  be  applied 
on  his  account.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility  was  accepted  by  the  Real¬ 
tor-Builder  for  all  sub-contrac¬ 
tor  ads  sold. 

Copy  and  layout  were  handled 
entirely  by  us.” 

*  *  * 

‘HELP’  PROJECmON 

A  Help  Wanted  ad  count  of 
better  than  10,000,000  is  pro¬ 
jected  for  ’63  by  B.  K.  Davis  & 
Bros.,  Philadelphia.  This  marks 
a  sharp  increase  over  1962  and 
is  based  on  the  current  and  im¬ 
pending  upswing  in  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

Strikes  against  four  major 
Trend  reporting  newrspapers  in 
Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  New  York,  according  to 
Gerald  G.  Griffin,  general  man¬ 
ager,  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  a  2%  loss  in  the  1962 
showing. 

♦  *  * 

FAMII.Y  ADS 

Vanishing  family  want  ads 
may  lie  chargeable  to  newspa¬ 
pers  pricing  them  “out  of 
w'orth,”  Thomas  J.  Syrek,  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
said  during  a  panel  discussion 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Mr.  Syrek  speculated  whether 
it  is  more  economical  for  people 
to  keep  merchandise,  or  even 
give  it  away  because  any  profit 
that  might  have  been  realized 
must  go  to  pay  for  a  classified 
ad. 

He  advised  re-examination  of 
the  rate  structure. 

Jeanette  Bibler,  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  the  Findlay 
(O.)  Republican-Courier,  told 
how  that  newspaper  encourages 
the  family  type  of  want  ad. 

She  said  the  paper  stresses  a 
10-day  order  plan  and  250  of 
them  are  sold  every  month. 
Criticism,  she  said  has  been  that 
if  an  ad  sells  it  doesn’t  need  to 
run  10  days.  “As  the  matter  of 
fact,”  she  said,  “a  great  many 


of  them  do  and  are  cancelled  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration.” 

The  average  classified  ad,  the 
Republican-Courier  finds,  gets 
the  desired  results  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day. 

♦  ♦  * 

MISS  CLASSIFIED  RECORD 

The  Houston  Chronicle's  Miss 
Classified  set  a  new  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  by  publishing  1,781,776  ads 
in  1962  ...  a  gain  of  191,683 
ads  or  12%  over  1961.  Miss 
Classified’s  previous  record  was 
in  1960,  when  she  published  a 
total  of  1,664,156  ads. 

*  *  * 

$800  MILLION 

How  big  is  classified? 

To  answer  this  question 
Charles  Moel,  CAM,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  (Iowa)  Gazette  and  chair¬ 
man  of  National  Want  Ad 
Week,  March  10-16,  has  com¬ 
piled  figures  which  illustrate 
the  growing  importance  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

According  to  Mr.  Moel,  news¬ 
papers’  classified  advertising 
revenue  in  1961  amounted  to 
$800  million.  In  comparison,  an¬ 
nual  advertising  revenue  of  all 
weekly  magazines  is  about  $500 
million;  all  radio  stations,  about 
$700  million;  billboards,  slightly 
over  $200  million;  and  local  tele¬ 
vision,  around  $300  million. 

Approximately  20%  of  the 
average  newspaper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  comes  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  more  than 
90%  of  the  total  ads  placed  in 
a  newspaper  are  classified  ads. 

About  20%  of  the  total  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  and  from  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  are  classified 
calls  and  almost  50%  of  the 
readers  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper  read  classified  advertise¬ 
ments. 

• 

Firm  Chartered 

Harrisbitrg,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  charter  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  Cook  Newspapers 
Inc.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  author¬ 
izing  the  firm  to  capitalize  at 
$50,000  to  engage  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  to  own  and 
operate  radio  and  television 
facilities.  Incorporators  were 
listed  as  Harold  J.  Banker  and 
Maurice  S.  Hubler,  both  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Ursula  Muchow,  of 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

• 

Camp  Is  Moved 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Facilities  of  Camp  Courant, 
underprivileged  children’s  camp 
sponsored  by  the  Hartford  Cour¬ 
ant,  will  be  demolish^  to  make 
way  for  the  multi-million  dollar 
East-West  Highway.  The  daily 
will  open  a  new  Camp  Courant 
in  Batterson  Park  this  summer. 


Betty  McGuire 


Betty  McGuire  Joins 
MacDonald  Service 

Betty  Rollison  McGuire,  for¬ 
merly  assi.stant  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
is  now  associated  with  the  Mac¬ 
Donald  Classified  Service. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald  & 
Sons  Inc.  publishes  two  monthly 
services,  the  MacDonald  Classi¬ 
fied  Service  and  the  MacDonald 
Space  Builder  Service,  used  by 
over  500  newspapers. 

Betty  McGuire  worked  for  10 
years  in  the  Telephone  Sales 
Departments  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  newspapers  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Chicago  in  1941  to  build 
the  Classified  Phone  Room 
organization  for  the  new  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun.  In  1947,  she  was  in 
charge  of  merging  the  Sun 
Phone  Room  staff  with  that  of 
the  Chicago  Times. 

In  1957,  when  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  moved  into  its  new 
building,  the  phone  room  had 
been  completely  designed  by 
Mrs.  McGuire  to  include  custom 
built  desks  and  glass  enclosed 
booths  for  the  sales  girls. 

In  August,  1958,  she  was 
made  assistant  CAM,  the  first 
woman  to  hold  this  position  on 
any  of  the  Chicag;o  newspapers. 
In  January,  1960,  she  assumed 
the  position  of  assistant  CAM 
of  both  the  Sun-Times  and  the 
Daily  News  and  in  May  of  1960 
she  merged  the  Sun-Times  and 
News  classified  departments. 
The  phone  room  staff  numbers 
64  people. 

Both  Ted  MacDonald  and 
Mrs.  McGuire  are  classified  con¬ 
sultants  to  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

• 

Bomber  Sentenced 

Miami 

Donald  Branch,  leader  of  a 
“hate  ring,”  received  a  20-year 
jail  sentence  after  admitting  he 
bombed  the  home  of  Don  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Miami  Herald  editor, 
early  last  year.  Nobody  was 
hurt  in  the  blast. 
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Science  Reading 
Series  Popular 
Monday  Feature 

Minneapolis  ■■■■■■ 

The  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  has  inauffurated  the 

Science  Reading  Series,  a  pro-  ^ 

pum  designed  to  bring  readers 
up  to  date  on  scientific  theories 

and  thought  and  to  supplement  ^  ^ 

the  study  of  science  in  secondary 

schools. 

The  series  consists  of  16  ar¬ 
ticles,  each  on  a  different  phase  money  to 

of  science,  appearing  each  Mon-  Over  tl 

day  in  the  Tribune,  occupying 
about  six  columns  of  space.  The  answers 

articles  are  written  in  simple  changed  ( 

language  by  scientists,  research  business  c 

men  and  nationally-known  sci-  mirilv  or 

ence  writers.  The  series  will  ^ 

resume  again  in  the  fall.  millions  c 

Science  teachers  receive  pre-  millions  c 

prints  of  the  articles  plus  study  ;  dollars  to 

outlines.  These  materials  are  securities- 

mailed  to  teachers  without  11 

charge  or  circulation  tie-up.  rewaro. 

Since  the  program  was  an-  provide  ir 

nounced  in  December,  the  Trib-  is  i*^s  lifeh 

une  has  received  approximately 
1,600  requests  for  reprints  of  fact, 

the  articles.  indirectly 

Clifford  Simak,  who  writes  a  i/ing  it.  S 

science  column  for  the  Minne-  1'  »  .fl  i 

apolis  Star,  is  co-ordinator  of  cirtc  y, ' 

the  series.  He  is  the  author  of  securities 

“The  Solar  System:  Our  New  the  mone 

Front  Yard,”  and  many  science  acctii 

novels. 

pension  ] 
and  bond 

Kabela  Made  Editor  in  the  coi 

Of  Weekly  Group  one  owes 

E.  Brunswick,  N.  J.  its  workii 

Edward  J.  Mack,  publisher,  i  .i  . 

Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  has  an- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  ments,  w< 

Frank  Kabela  Jr.  as  managing  the  quest 

editor  of  the  firm’s  three  week-  have  abo 

lies,  the  Sentinel,  the  Spokes¬ 
man  and  the  Recorder.  propnate 

Mr.  Kabela,  a  former  re-  mental  qi 

porter  for  the  Hcu:kensack  Rec-  because 

ord,  has  been  working  in  the  oldest  for 

communications  department  of  oldesi 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Co. 

Milton  H.  Bloodgood,  former-  When 

ly  with  the  Perth  Amboy  Eve-  by  issuing 

ning  News,  has  been  named  ad-  T-tnrrlvicpi 

vertising  manager  for  the  . 

group,  with  Raymond  Conger,  ^ 

a  former  cost  accountant,  as  specifaed 

manager  of  production  and  cir-  bond  bec( 

culation.  Mr.  Bloodgood  has  tion  also  i 

been  ad  manager  of  the  Re- 
corder. 

Walter  O’Connell,  editor  of  of  lOU  or 

the  Sentinel,  was  shifted  to  edi- 
torship  of  the  Recorder,  replac- 
ing  Kenneth  O.  Hartnett,  who  L  i  I 

reigned  to  work  for  the  Asso- 
dated  Press  at  New  Haven, 

Conn.  Charles  Triblehom,  sports 
Md  county  editor,  is  now  act¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sentinel. 
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What  Is  Investing? 


How  do  .American 
enterprises  get  the 
funds  they  need  for 
^  growth  and  develop- 
ment?  I  low  do  .Ameri¬ 
can  investors  put  their 
money  to  work  to  earn  more  mone\  ? 

Over  the  past  half  century,  the 
answers  to  those  cpiestions  ha\e 
changed  drastically.  Time  was  when 
business  depended  for  its  capital  pri¬ 
marily  on  hundreds  of  people  with 
millions  of  dollars  to  invest.  Today 
millions  of  people  with  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  invest  accept  the  risks  of 
securities-ownership  in  the  hope  of 
reward.  These  are  the  investors  who 
provide  industry  with  the  capital  that 
is  i*^s  lifeblood. 

In  fact,  most  Americans  own  stocks 
indirectly,  often  without  even  real¬ 
izing  it.  Some  15,000,000  own  stocks 
directly,  and  many  millions  more  own 
securities  indirectly  because  much  of 
the  money  represented  by  their  sav¬ 
ings  accounts,  insurance  policies,  and 
pension  plans  is  invested  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  Everyone  is  a  participant 
in  the  country’s  economy,  and  every¬ 
one  owes  it  to  himself  to  understand 
its  workings. 

In  this  and  succeeding  advertise¬ 
ments,  we  will  try  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions  that  many  people  still 
have  about  securities.  It  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  begin  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  question.  What  are  bonds?— 
because  borrowing  is  probably  the 
oldest  form  of  financing  and  lendir  " 
the  oldest  form  of  im^esting. 

W'hen  a  corporation  raises  money 
by  issuing  bonds,  it  borrows  from  the 
purchasers  of  the  bonds  and  promises 
to  repay  the  principal  usually  at  a 
specified  maturity  date,  when  the 
bond  becomes  payable.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  also  pays  a  sdt  rate  of  interest  in 
the  meantime.  Thus  a  bond  is  a  kind 
of  lOU  or  promissory  note.  The  seller 


promises  to  pay,  and  the  purchaser, 
who  is  a  creditor,  is  entitled  to  get 
back,  a  certain  amount.  The  federal 
government,  states,  municipalities, 
and  \arious  government  agencies 
also  issue  bonds  to  raise  money. 

Most  people’s  first  acijuaintance 
with  bonds  is  with  Uniti'd  States  Se¬ 
ries  E  Bonds,  which  cost  as  little  as 
$18.75  and  currently  pay  3.75^?  in¬ 
terest  if  held  se\'(‘u  years  and  nine 
months  to  maturity.  But  most  govern¬ 
ment,  municipal,  and  corporate  bonds 
come  in  units  or  multiples  of  $1,(KX) 
and  pay  interest  that  varies  with  the 
maturity  date  and  other  factors.  Some 
corporate  bonds  are  backed  by  a 
mortgage  on  a  specific  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  some  (known  as  deben¬ 
tures)  are  backed  solely  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  credit  of  the  corporation. 

In  general,  bonds  appeal  to  con¬ 
servative  investors  because  thev  are 
regarded  as  the  safest  kind  of  secu¬ 
rity,  Bond  interest  must  be  paid 
before  any  dividends  are  paid  to 
stockholders,  and  if  the  organization 
issuing  the  bond  should  go  out  of 
business,  the  bondholders,  as  credi¬ 
tors,  would  ha\  e  a  prior  claim  before 
the  stockholders  received  anything. 

In  general,  bond  price  fluctuations 
are  relati\’ely  small,  and  bond  interest 
is  usually  fixed.  There  are  two  forms 
of  bond,  bearer  and  registered. 
Bearer  bonds  are  considered  to  be 
the  properU’  of  the  bearer  and  have 
attached  to  them  a  number  of  cou¬ 
pons,  one  of  which  the  owner  of  the 
bond  clips  or  detaches,  usually  every 
six  months,  for  presentation  to  the 
company’s  paying  agent  for  pax  ment. 
There  are  also  registered  bonds, 
which  are  registered  in  the  owner’s 
name  by  the  issuing  company,  and 
interest  checks  are  sent  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  owners  automatically. 

Next  Week:  What  Are  Stocks? 
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Deadline,  Rules  Set 
For  E&P  Competition 

By  (ieor^e  Wilt 


Back  in  a  f^roui)  of 

newspaper  promotion  manapers 
got  together  in  New  York  to 
kick  around  some  of  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

One  of  them  said,  “There  are 
prizes  and  awards  for  news 
writing  and  editorials,  for  car¬ 
toons  and  tyjOTgraphy.  Some¬ 
body  ought  to  give  awards  for 
promotions.” 

Editor  &  PuBLisHiai  took  up 
the  gauntlet,  and  that’s  how 
E&P’s  annual  promotion  contest 
was  born.  With  the  exception  of 
the  World  War  II  years,  the 
E&P  plaques  and  certificates 
have  been  awarded  at  NNPA 
Conventions  ever  since.  And 
most  promotion  managers  would 
rather  get  one  than  a  Pulitzer 
or  a  Croix  de  Gueri’e  with  palms. 

.Man'll  2*1  Deadline 

This  year’s  competition,  for 
promotion,  public  relations  and 
research  performed  by  newspa- 
l>ers  or  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  during  1962  is  the  28th  in 
the  string. 

The  judging  will  be  held  in 
Houston,  Texas,  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  research 
and  publishing  executives  from 
that  area,  in  early  April.  The 
deadline  for  entries  is  March  29. 

Entries  may  be  .submitted  in 
two  circulation  groups,  with 
prizes  for  newspapers  above  and 
below  100,090  circulation,  in 
eight  different  categories.  A  first 
prize  and  two  certificates  of 
merit  will  lie  awarded  in  each 
class. 

National  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  awards  will  be  made  in 
three  classifications:  trade  pa¬ 
per  advertising,  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion,  and  presentations.  Al¬ 
though  traditionally  there  have 
been  no  entry^  fees  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  eomi>etition,  a  $10  fee 
is  being  charged  this  year  for 
motion  picture,  slide  or  .strip- 
film  presentations,  to  cover  costs 
of  equipment  rental,  etc.,  for 
the  judging.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  jiresentations  has  in¬ 
creased  in  volume,  with  more 
and  more  newspapers  getting 
into  the  movie  business. 

A  classification  charge  has 
been  made  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  field.  Only  one  classifica¬ 
tion  for  retail  promotion  is  be¬ 
ing  honored  in  1963.  The  previ- 
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ous  group  for  retail  presenta¬ 
tions  has  lieen  discontinued,  due 
to  the  limited  number  of  entries. 

\cH  tiarricr  I’romolioii  I’rizc 

The  circulation  promotion 
grou)*  has  l>een  split,  and  two 
groups  of  awards  will  be  made 
this  year.  .Awards  will  lie  pre¬ 
sented  for  circulation  promotion 
directeil  to  new.spaper  readers, 
and  for  carrier  promotion.  This 
will  .split  what  has  been  the 
largest  classification  for  the  past 
20  years  into  two  groups. 

Other  classifications  include 
classified  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  community  service,  and 
newspaper  research. 

Awards  will  be  jiresented  by 
Roliert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 
editor  of  E&P  at  the  NNPA 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  the 
Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas,  May 
3-8. 

All  entries  should  be  sent  to 
the  E&P  Promotion  Contest 
Editor,  c/o  the  Houston  Post, 
2410  Polk  Avenue,  Houston  1, 
Texas.  Complete  rules,  entry 
blanks  and  mailing  labels  are 
being  sent  to  daily'  newspapers 
by  E&P. 

♦  *  ♦ 

COLOR  —  “Which  turkey 
would  you  rather  eat?”  asks  a 
full  page  promotion  ad  in  the 
Flatfstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun. 
The  ad  shows  cuts  of  a  turkey' 
platter  in  both  full  process 
color,  and  black  -  and  -  white. 
“Color  adds  apjieal,”  states  the 
sub-head. 

*  *  * 

VIEW  —  The  annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  and  Forecast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  (kizettc  carried  an 
unusual  promotion  page.  Head¬ 
ed,  “.4  Publisher’s  View  of  Wor¬ 
cester,”  the  ad  was  illustrated 
by  a  photo  of  publisher  Richard 
C.  Steele  (back  view)  looking 
out  his  office  window  at  the 
clock  tower  on  city  hall,  and 
downtown  Worcester.  The  copy' 
commented  on  how  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  in 
the  union  of  a  progressive  city 
and  its  progressive  newspapers. 
The  ad  told  of  improvements  in 
the  city',  and  in  the  newspaper 
during  the  past  year. 

«  *  4c 

DOTS  —  Warren  McClure, 
publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  has  come  up 
with  a  cutie.  A  week  ago  his 


paper  published  a  promotion  ad 
made  up  entirely  of  a  very 
course  benday  screen,  with  a 
horizontal  two  inch  space  across 
the  center  for  copy.  The  head¬ 
line  reads:  “How  many'  dots  on 
this  page?  Win  $25!  Count 
’em!”  Each  dot,  or  portion  of 
dot,  represents  a  Free  Press 
Family.”  A  few  lines  of  brief 
copy  presented  the  contest  rules. 

A  lot  of  Free  Press  readers 
will  have  spots  before  their  eyes 
for  a  while.  Incidentally',  the  ad 
ran  in  two  colors. 

«  *  * 

AUTO  STUDY  —  A  newly- 
published  automotiv'e  research 
report.  The  Automotive  Buying 
Habits  of  Wall  Street  Journal 
Subscribers  is  now  available. 
Conducted  by  Erdos  and  Mor¬ 
gen,  this  new  study  details  Jour¬ 
nal  auto  ownership  by  make, 
model  year,  body  .style,  owners’ 
occupations  and  positions,  fre¬ 
quency'  of  purchase,  month  of 
purchase,  personal  and  fleet  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  purchases  of  optional 
equipment,  tire  replacement,  etc. 
The  study'  was  conducted  among 
6,681  Journal  .subscribers  in 
1962.  Also  available  on  reciuest 
is  other  useful  information  for 
each  automobile  manaufacturer 
showing  competitive  {wsition  by 
factory,  price  group,  markets 
and  individual  sales,  plus  year- 
by-year  trends.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Research  Department. 

*  *  * 

SECTION  —  A  special  10- 
page  supplement  reviewing  1962 
news  and  pictures  is  l)eing  used 
as  a  circulation  promotion  by 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  using  the  theme  of  “Take 
a  Ijook  At  What  You  Mis.sed 
If  You  Were  Not  a  Regular 
Customer  During  1962.” 

A  mockup  front  page  is 
headed  by  year-end  story  car¬ 
ried  in  the  regular  paper  — 
“World  Preview'  —  A  Look  at 
’63.”  The  back  page  carried  jiro- 
motional  material  on  the  Regis¬ 
ter’s  plans  for  1963  coverage. 

The  promotional  idea  was 
suggested  by  News  Editor 
James  Dean,  as  he  reviewed  the 
many  hours  of  work  by  staffers 
which  went  into  the  year-end 
papers.  The  section  w'as  distrib¬ 
ute  to  non-subscribers  and  was 
also  offered  free  to  subscribers 
for  mailing  to  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

• 

Lands  City  Job 

Henry  Walter,  35-y'ear-old 
New  York  World-Telegram  re¬ 
porter  who  resigned  last  Au¬ 
gust  to  handle  publicity  for  the 
unsuccessful  Democratic  gover¬ 
norship  campaign,  has  landed 
a  job  as  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  New  York 
City  Highway  Department  at 
$12,000  a  year. 


New  Industry 
Theme  Runs  In 
Dailies’  Movie 

COLU.MBIA,  S.  C. 

A  full-color  motion  picture 
showing  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Columbia’s  tw'o  daily 
newspapers  is  in  the  editing 
stage.  The  State-Record  Co.  ex¬ 
pects  to  release  its  educational- 
promotional  film  in  about  two 
months. 

L.  Gregory  Pearce,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  company 
which  publishes  the  State  and 
the  Columbia  Record,  said  the 
title  of  the  film,  “Headlines, 
Deadlines  and  Doorsteps,”  was 
suggested  by  David  E.  Abeel, 
former  reporter-photographer 
and  deskman  of  the  Columbia 
Record  and  now  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  the  go-ahead 
W’as  given  to  Columbia  Films, 
Inc.  in  mid-fall.  The  president 
of  the  local  motion  picture  com¬ 
pany  is  E.  Grenville  Seibels  II, 
himself  a  former  newsman  with 
the  newspapers  and  in  broad¬ 
casting  here. 

The  several  weeks  of  on-loca¬ 
tion  filming  in  the  State-Record 
plant  caused  hardly  a  ripple  in 
the  normal  routine,  Mr.  Pearce 
said.  Each  department  was  given 
two  days’  advance  notice  when  a 
sequence  was  to  be  filmed  in  its 
area,  and  the  principal  modifi¬ 
cation  in  normal  routine  con¬ 
sisted  of  having  some  employees 
report  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  when  they  appeared  in 
scenes. 

Virtually  all  of  the  “actors” 
in  the  documentary  are  execu¬ 
tives  and  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  “play”  themselves. 
Exceptions  are  professional 
actors  who  portray  invented 
characters  needed  for  the  story 
line. 

Principal  theme  of  the  picture 
begins  with  a  front-page  story 
concerning  a  new  industry  for 
the  city.  Mr.  Pearce  said  the 
script  was  written  to  appeal  to 
any  age  group  from  fifth- 
graders  up. 

• 

New  Pension  Plan 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Roy  N.  Lotspeich  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  has  installed 
an  employe  pension  plan. 
Charles  H.  Smith  Jr.,  president- 
publisher,  said  the  company  will 
bear  the  entire  cost.  The  plan, 
covering  approximately  40  edi¬ 
torial  employes,  also  provides 
severance  pay  and  death  bene¬ 
fits.  Normal  retirement  is  age 
65  after  30  years  of  service. 
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Galveston  Newspaper  Bids 
Have  10 -Year  Requirement 


$105,000 
Deal  Made  for 
ITU  Paper 

Pasco,  Wash. 

Ben-Franklin  Publications 
Inc.,  formed  la.st  September  to 
publi.sh  the  Columbia  Basin 
Sews,  has  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Clarence  F.  Tyrcll, 
V'ancouver  newspaper  properties 
broker,  for  acquisition  of  the 
equipment,  real  estate  and 
appurtenances.  The  full  price, 
accordinf?  to  the  contract  on  file, 
is  $100,000. 

Title  by  1967 

•Mr.  Tyrell  purchased  the 
property  from  the  International 
Typographical  Union’s  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Unitypo  Inc.  The  contract 
with  Ben-Franklin  Publications 
specifies  that  if  he  cannot  pro- 
\ide  title  to  it  by  Oct.  1,  1967, 
the  agreement  may  be  cancelled 
and  .some  of  the  payments  will 
be  refunded. 

Melvin  B.  Voorhees,  president, 
and  George  E.  Heidlebaugh, 
secretary,  signed  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation. 

The  contract  provides  for  an 
immediate  down  payment  peri¬ 
odically  increasing  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  and  completed  payment 
or  renegotiation  in  1972,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  Security 
will  l)e  assignment  of  earned 
income. 


The  corporation  made  a  down 
payment  of  $1,200  and  is 
required  by  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  make  eight  payments  of 
$300  each  in  the  next  12  months. 
Then  the  contract  calls  for  24 
l)ayments  of  $400  a  month 
followed  by  an  additional  24 
payments  at  $500  a  month. 

By  Oct.  1,  1967  the  corpora¬ 
tion  will  have  paid  $25,200  on 
the  contract. 

Vuluation 

Fixtures,  machinery  and 
equipment  are  valued  at  $40,000 
and  real  estate  and  appurten¬ 
ances  at  $65,000. 

The  corporation  will  assign  to 
Mr.  Tyrell  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  amounting  to  $10,000  as 
further  security.  The  assignment 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  10  years 
or  until  such  time  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  reduced  to  $85,000. 


Galveston,  Tex. 

Attorneys  for  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  have  invited  bids  on 
the  Galveston  News  and  Tribune 
and  the  Texas  City  Sun  from  a 
.selected  list  of  prospective 
buyers. 

Bids  will  be  accepted  on  either 
or  both  of  the  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties.  They  will  be  opened  Feb.  18. 

Bids  were  issued  according  to 
a  plan  for  liquidation  of  the 
News  Publishing  Co.,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  W.  L.  Moody 
interests,  said  Louis  Dibrell, 
Galveston  lawyer. 

The  News  Publishing  Co. 
offered  all  its  assets  except  cash 
and  some  real  estate  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspapers. 


It  offered  separately  for  sale 
its  controlling  interest  in  the 
Mainland  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Texas  City  paper. 

The  News  Publishing  Co.  said 
each  bidder  would  have  to  agree 
to  continue  to  publish  the  News 
in  Galveston  for  at  least  10 
years  after  the  sale. 

Mr.  Dibrell  said  bids  were 
sent  to  a  selected  group  of  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  who  had  shown 
interest  in  the  properties.  He 
.said  the  possible  sale  of  the 
Galveston  and  Texas  City  papers 
had  been  widely  publicized  some¬ 
time  ago  and  some  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  now  being 
invited  to  bid  were  among  those 
who  contacted  the  corporation  as 
result  of  that  publicity. 

The  only  other  assets  of  the 
News  Publishing  Co.  exempt 
from  the  proposed  sale  is  its 
stock  in  other  corporations, 
including  the  controlling  89.7 
per  cent  of  the  Mainland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  stock  which  was 
being  offered  as  a  separate  item. 
• 

Linage  Up  .8% 

Total  advertising  linage  in 
newspapers  last  year  was  just 
.8  percent  above  the  1961  figure 
in  the  52  Cities  measurement  of 
Media  Records.  The  December 
total  was  off  3.1  percent.  Com¬ 
plete  data  will  be  included  in 
E&P  for  Feb.  2. 


IN  BORREGO  SPRINGS,  CALIFORNIA,  nearly  everybody  smiles  under 
the  desert  sun.  These  are  participants  in  the  Copley  Newspapers 
Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Left  to  right— 

Front  row,  Robert  Letts  Jones,  Copley  vicepresident;  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  Parade  publisher,  guest  speaker;  James  S.  Copley,,  chairman; 
Richard  N.  Smith,  Copley  executive  vicepresident;  and  James  F.  Cox 
Jr.,  Springfield; 

Second  row,  Charles  C.  Bjorseth,  Copley  office;  Raymond  M.  Howk, 
Joliet;  Harold  A.  Lessersohn,  New  York;  Kenneth  Flood,  San  Diego; 
Nelson  Roberts,  representative; 

Third  row,  Eugene  J.  LeCuyer,  Aurora;  Howard  B.  Taylor,  editorial 
consultant;  Kenneth  L,  Simms,  training  director;  Fred  Williams,  Al¬ 
hambra;  Anthony  R.  Donvito,  Los  Angeles;  Robert  I.  Landis,  San  Diego; 
Arnold  Ecklund,  San  Pedro; 

Fourth  row,  Alva  Thornbrugh  Jr.,  Aurora;  William  M.  Boyd,  assistant 
vicepresident;  Malvin  W.  Quinn,  Los  Angeles;  Robert  J.  Rossi,  Elgin; 
Herbert  G.  Gulick,  Redondo  Beach;  Robert  A.  Atteberry,  Springfield; 

Fifth  row,  John  W.  Fitting,  Roberts  staff;  Cornlio  Baca,  Alhambra; 
William  F.  Backburn,  Joliet;  Dean  DeLand,  Monrovia;  Jack  Gruden, 
Burbank;  William  Rothman,  Springfield;  Kenneth  L.  Betry,  Culver  City; 
William  L.  Sackett,  Glendale. 
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SYNDICATES 

Physician  Writes 
‘Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.’ 

By  Ray  Ern-in 

A  real  physician  writes  the 
story  of  a  fictional  comic  strip 
physician  with  all  the  care,  skill 
and  study  he  formerly  put  into 
writing  prescriptions  for  his 
patients. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Dallis  practiced 
medicine  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  15 
years  and  then  four  years  ago 
moved  to  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  writing 
his  comic  strips.  He  created  “Rex 
Morgan,  M.  D.”  (Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate)  15  years 
ago  and  it  now  appears  six  days 
a  week  as  a  strip  and  Sundays 
as  a  page  in  more  than  350 
newspapers. 

Cartoonists  Collaborate 

Dr.  Dallis,  who  was  born  in 
New  York  City  and  spent  his 
early  youth  at  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island,  always  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  art  but  he  is  not  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  does  not  draw  his 
strips.  “Rex  Morgan,  M.  D,” 
represents  a  triangular  collabor¬ 
ation.  Dr.  Dallis  writes  the  medi¬ 
cally  authentic  story.  Cartoonist 
Mar\in  Bradley  draws  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  in  Barrington, 

Ill.,  and  cartoonist  Frank  Edg- 
ington  draws  the  backgrounds 
and  minor  characters  in  Tucson, 

Ariz. 

The  physician-writer  and  the 
cartoonists  hold  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  in  person  and  by  tele- 


"No  man  is  an  island” 

.  .  .  is  this  year's  theme  of  Dr.  Walker's  special 
lenten  series.  With  deep  understanding  and 
sympathy,  he  writes  of  the  relationships  of  Jesus 
with  the  living  men  and  women  of  His  day.  The 
insights  of  the  Master  into  the  lives  of  His 
contemporaries  almost  two  thousand  years 
ago,  sheds  light  on  our  own  spiritual  experience  now!  I 

Lenten  Series  I 

by  Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker  is  rewarding  reading  during  lent.  1 
Starts  Ash  Wednesday,  February  27,  1963,  and  runs  daily,  excluding 
Sundays,  until  Easter.  Many  papers  make  annual  reservations  in 
advance!  Non-sectarian.  This  splendid  series  wins  accolades  from  | 
newspaper  audiences!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  ... 


l)hone.  (Dr.  Dallis,  interviewed 
in  New  York  on  his  way  to 
address  a  meeting  of  high  school 
editors  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  was  to  stop  off 
in  Chicago  on  his  way  home  for 
meetings  with  Mr.  Bradley). 

Dr.  Dallis  began  writing  a 
.second  strip,  “Judge  Parker,”  in 
1952  and  its  cartoonist  is  Dan 
Heilman  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

It’s  Authentic 

To  assure  authenticity  in  the 
drawings  as  well  as  in  the  con¬ 
text  provided  by  Dr.  Dallis,  Mr. 
Bradley  made  the  rounds  of 
hospitals  to  study  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  procedures  and  Mr. 
Edgington  maintains  a  file  on 
hospitals  and  their  techniques. 

“I  subscribe  to  eight  medical 
journals  and  study  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments,”  said 
Dr.  Dallis.  “As  many  as  5,000 
readers  a  month  address  letters 
to  ‘Dr.  Morgan’  as  if  he  was  a 
real  person.  Some  make  sugges¬ 
tions.  Many  want  information 
about  medical  problems  and  they 
are  referred  to  their  family 
physician.” 

Dr.  Dallis  (or  Dr.  Morgan,  if 
you  prefer)  will  begrin  a  new 
sequence  in  a  few  weeks  dealing 
with  phony  marriag^e  counselors 
and  the  harm  they  cause  through 
laxity  in  the  laws.  He  said  he 


Clifcogo  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 

News  Building,  New  York 

9ynai€aref  Mns*  rrlbuno  rower,  Chicago 


N.  P.  Dallis,  M.D.  stands  before  a 
drawing  of  his  creation,  'Rex  Mor¬ 
gan,  M.  D.' 


began  research  into  the  subject 
weeks  ago  and  by  coincidence 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  re¬ 
cently  published  an  article  about 
these  quacks. 

Controversial  political  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  medicare  are 
avoided. 

Nick  Dallis-Rex  Morgan  was 
asked  about  the  present  spate  of 
tv  hospital  shows  and  if  he  had 
ambitions  for  his  creation  to 
enter  that  field. 

“If  Rex  Morgan,  M.  D.,  ever 
goes  into  a  television  show,  I 
would  insist  on  the  right  to  use 
a  blue  pencil  on  it  because  I 
would  never  allow  telecasts  to 
hurt  the  newspaper  strip  or 
change  its  image,”  he  replied. 
“I  want  the  character  to  portray 
the  feeling  of  a  person  actually 
in  the  medical  profession. 
Though  technically  correct,  a 
fictional  portrayal  can  give  the 
wrong  impression  of  his  concern 
about  his  patient  and  simply 
show  cold,  impersonal  technical 
skill. 

Popular  Personality 

“This  element  has  made  Mor¬ 
gan  a  popular  personality  and 
I  am  not  sure  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  tv,”  he  added. 

The  strip  is  popular  with 
physicians  and  nurses  as  well  as 
with  lay  readers.  The  American 
Medical  Association  gave  Dr. 
Dallis  its  award  on  public  health 
information,  which  it  has  made 
only  twice,  in  1954. 

The  medical  strip  writer  fills 
10  or  12  speaking  engagements 
a  year,  normally  before  state 
medical  societies.  He  has  spoken 
before  such  groups  as  the 
Nebraska  and  Utah  medical 
societies,  the  Illinois  Welfare 
Association,  Los  Ang^eles  Rotary 
Club,  National  Association  of 
Mental  Health’s  regional  west¬ 
ern  conference. 

This  was  his  first  speaking 
trip  in  New  England.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  Dr.  Morgan’s  practice 
with  Massachusetts  General 


Hospital  physicians  and  he  said 
he  found  them  well  informini  on 
Rex’s  activities.  They  wondered 
if  June  will  ever  snare  the  doc¬ 
tor.  (The  answer:  No.)  Lunch¬ 
ing  with  the  group  were  Boston 
Globe  Managing  Editor  Victor 
O.  Jones;  Mrs.  Jones,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital;  Daniel  J.  O'Brien, 
executive  Sunday  editor;  Herb¬ 
ert  Black,  medical  writer; 
William  Washburn,  present  PR 
director  at  the  hospital. 

.Suggestion!!  Made 

The  doctors  suggested  that  Dr. 
Morgan,  a  private  practitioner, 
work  more  often  in  a  hospital. 
One  suggested  that  “Dr.  Casey” 
and  “Dr.  Kildare”  on  tv  make 
residents  look  like  men  of  action 
with  thinking  going  on  “up¬ 
stairs.”  He  said  residents  will 
play  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  patient  care  and  patients 
should  have  the  confidence  in 
them  they  deserve. 

Dr.  Dallis  said  he  first  wrote 
into  the  strip  a  story  about 
cancer  and  how  it  often  is 
curable  if  caught  early  back  in 
1949  when  the  word  did  not 
often  appear  in  print.  He  wrote 
a  realistic  story  about  epilepsy 
and  received  big  mail  from 
people  who  did  not  realize  that 
it  can  be  controlled  and  that 
sufferers  can  lead  useful,  normal 
lives.  He  wrote  a  dramatic  story 
on  leprosy,  showing  that  it  is 
one  of  the  least  contageous  dis¬ 
eases  known,  with  husband-and- 
wife  cases  never  having  been 
reported. 

Among  neighbors  and  friends 
of  Dr.  Dallis  in  Scottsdale  are 
Bil  Keane,  “Family  Circle”  panel 
cartoonist  for  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  and  Walt 
Ditzen,  “Fan  Fare”  sports  comic 
strip  cartoonist  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

«  «  * 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

“The  I  Hate  to  Housekeep 
Book,”  by  Peg  Bracken,  who 
also  wrote  “The  I  Hate  to  Cook 
Book”  has  been  condensed  into 
12  quick-moving  installments 
for  use  on  women’s  pages  of 
newspapers  by  Books  In  The 
News,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Practical  household  hints  are 
presented  in  a  witty  yet  infor¬ 
mative  way  in  this  guide. 

*  *  * 

PEARSON  IN  WEEKLIES 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist  in  Washin^on,  is 
writing  a  special  weekly  column 
now  for  weekly  newspapers. 
Twenty  weeklies  published  out¬ 
side  the  territories  of  dailies 
which  carry  the  regular  daily 
Pearson  column  already  have 
signed  for  the  new  column. 
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SYNDM.ATES 

FIN  S  Plans 

European 

Expansion 

*  Expansion  of  its  service  to 
i  European  countries  is  planned 
as  the  next  step  for  Foreign 
News  Service,  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
based  organization  that  was 
!  started  in  London  originally  in 
1951. 

B.  Wierzbianski,  founder  and 
J  president,  said  that  since  the 
r  service  moved  to  New  York  in 
4  1959,  there  has  been  no  effort 

until  now  to  seek  clients  again 
among  European  newspapers. 

Brazil  Bureau 

Most  recent  move  was  in 
Brazil,  where  the  first  of  this 
year  a  bureau  was  opened  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  M.  Feld- 
huzen  and  E.  Nery,  in  charge. 
All  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  proved  a  fertile  field 
for  FNS.  Mr.  Wierzbianski  said 
that  now  he  has  90  of  200 
clients  in  19  republics  south 
of  the  border. 

Milan  B.  Skacel,  general  man¬ 
ager,  explained  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  FNS  is  “to  create  a 
f  flow  of  press  material  written 
by  local  journalists  completely 
familiar  with  local  news.” 

“With  few  exceptions  our  cor¬ 
respondents  in  60  countries  are 
nationals,”  he  said.  “We  believe 
their  reporting  adds  dimension 
to  news  coverage  by  explaining 
why  events  are  happening,  what 
is  their  current  historic  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  who  are  the  men  and 
women  behind  the  news.” 

Economic  Service 

FNS  generally  handles  from 
its  correspondents  about  10 
stories  a  week  of  750  words 
each.  In  addition  to  news,  an 
economic  service  is  provided 
that  is  also  available  without 

I  publication  rights  to  banks  and 
corporations.  The  economic  serv¬ 
ice  is  in  both  English  and  Span- 

!ish.  The  Spanish  is  offered  bi¬ 
weekly.  Most  dispatches  are 
,  transmitted  by  air  mail.  Photo¬ 

graphic  coverage  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

“FNS  helps  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  terse,  cable-style  han¬ 
dling  of  the  news  and  the  over- 
scholarly  magazine  treatment,” 
Mr.  Skacel  continued.  “We 
,  choose  outstanding  journalists 

j  in  each  country  we  cover.  Their 

^  interpretations  carry  intimate 

♦  knowledge  of  local  problems  and 

people  that  we  feel  no  transient 
correspondent  can  hope  to 
match.” 


B.  Wierzbianski  (left)  and 
Milan  B.  Skacel 


Because  FNS  .sells  to  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  that  goes  to  90  news¬ 
papers,  it  make  no  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  many  American 
newspapers  as  clients.  One  it 
does  service  is  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star, 

Exporieiicrd  Editors 

Mr.  Skacel  was  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  in  New  York 
and  Paris.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  Before  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  FNS,  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Press  Service. 

Mr.  Wierzbianski  began  his 
journalistic  career  with  the 
Polish  News  Agency.  He  was  in 
London  when  World  War  II 
broke  out  and  remained  there  to 
start  FNS.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Skacel  have  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  board  of  directors  of 
FNS  are  Leon  Dennen  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
chairman;  Ansel  E.  Talbert, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  John  Luter, 
now  of  Columbia  University, 
formerly  of  Newsweek  and  an 
ex-president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York. 

«  *  * 

Elmlark  Heads 
Adams  Service 

Harry  E.  Elmlark,  general 
manager  of  the  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service,  was  elected 
president  of  the  syndicate  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  of  directors. 

Formerly  vicepresident,  he 
new  fills  the  position  of  chief 
executive  left  vacant  by  the 
death  last  Oct.  28  of  George 
Matthew  Adams,  founder  of  the 
syndicate. 

Mr.  Elmlark  announced  that 
no  changes  in  the  operatioi;  and 
organization  of  the  syndicate 
are  contemplated. 

After  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1932,  Mr.  Elmlark  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Washington  and 
New  York  until  he  joined  the 
syndicate  in  1936  for  a  two  year 
stint.  He  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  continuously  since  renew¬ 
ing  his  association  in  1941. 


4  New  Douhleday 
Series  Are  Ready 

Doubleday  Syndicate  is  dis¬ 
tributing  four  feature  series  to 
newspapers  this  month.  'They 
are: 

1)  “Final  Verdict,"  by  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns,  the  story  of 
Earl  Rogers,  great  trial  lawyer, 
told  with  almost  total  recall  by 
his  daughter. 

2)  “Dusk  at  the  Mountain: 
The  Negro,  the  Nation  and  the 
Capital”  12-part  series  (re¬ 
viewed  in  E&P  Jan.  12,  page 
36),  In  it,  prize-winning  re¬ 
porter  Haynes  Johnson,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D,  C.)  Star,  studies  the 
Negrro’s  status,  based  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  personal  interviews. 

3)  “Cast  A  Giant  Shadow,” 
by  Ted  Berkman,  is  the  real- 
life  story  of  a  slum  kid  named 
Mickey  Marcus,  who  became  a 
West  Pointer  and  died  to  save 
the  infant  Israeli  nation.  The 
author  was  with  the  New  York 
Mirror  and  was  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  the  ABC  net¬ 
work. 

4)  “Men,  Women  &  Mar¬ 
riage,”  by  Ernest  Havemann,  a 
writer  for  Life  and  other  maga¬ 
zines,  states  that  male  and  fe¬ 
male  attitudes  about  sex,  love 
and  marriage  are  completely 
different  and  that  the  resulting 
msrths  and  taboos  about  roman¬ 
tic  love  are  making  fulfillment 
in  marriage  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult. 

*  *  * 

Concise  Bible  Series 
Begins  Ash  Wednesday 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
release  “The  Concise  Bible,” 
edited  by  Frances  Hazlitt,  be¬ 
ginning  on  Feb.  24,  the  Sunday 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  and  run¬ 
ning  in  50  installments  through 
Easter  Sunday. 

The  acclaimed  work,  newly 
published  by  Henry  Regnery 
Company  is  not  a  summary  or 
a  commentary.  Although  the 
King  James  Bible  is  condensed 
to  one-twelfth  its  length,  the 
continuity  of  the  original  66 
books  is  preserved,  along  with 
the  full  text  of  the  most  famous 
quotations. 

Harry  D.  Gidonese,  president 
of  Brooklyn  College,  voices  the 
feeling  of  many  critics.  “The 
Concise  Bible,”  he  says,  “is  the 
answer  to  the  general  reader’s 
need  for  a  version  which  he  can 
read  rather  than  place  on  a  re¬ 
spectful  spot  on  a  shelf  some¬ 
where.” 

Rev.  Edmund  A.  Optiz  praised 
it  as  a  work  “that  will  enable 
many  people  for  the  first  time 
to  enjoy  the  Bible.” 

Each  release  will  be  from  600 
to  1,000  words  and  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
I  Humorous  Advice 
I  WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
I  Daily  Investor 
I  MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
'  Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
,  Child  Training 
I  STELLA 
'  Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS.  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


i  ABBIEAN’SUTS  D/S 
j  BLAST  BLAIR  D 
!  DAVY  JONES  O 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
'  GORDO  O/S 
LI’L  ABNER  O/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
I  FRITZI  RITZ  S 
.  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


^  ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
I  EMMY  LOU  D/S 
{  GINGER  O 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
i  STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
I  STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  O/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  OAYS- 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.,NewYor1(  17, N.Y. 


FEDERAL 

News  Photo  Service 

World’s  most  carefully  edited 
picture  service  delivers  out¬ 
standing  feature  photos,  ex¬ 
clusive  news  pictures  from  inde¬ 
pendent  national  agencies  in  22 
countries  around  the  world. 
Introduced  in  U.S.  in  Miami 
Herald,  FEDERAL  NEWS 
PHOTOS  provides  a  daily 
package  of  6-8  pictures  air¬ 
mailed  nightly  from  Toronto. 
This  quality  service  will  add 
impact  to  your  picture  coverage, 
at  economical  rates. 

A  LA  MODE  on  fashions, 
personalities  and  chit-chat 

Nora  Martin’s  weekly  A  LA 
MODE  from  PARIS  gives  read¬ 
ers  behind-the-scenes  news  from 
world  fashion  capital,  inter¬ 
views  with  famous  person¬ 
alities  in  breezy,  bright  copy. 
Weekly  column  in  two  seg¬ 
ments  for  twin  use  or  publica¬ 
tion  semi-weekly.  Miss  Martin, 
former  INS  Paris  fashion  ed¬ 
itor,  will  add  a  new  dimension 
to  your  women's  pages. 

CANADIAN  Report 

Gin  the  U.S.  really  count  on 
Catuda.^  Rea'ders  will  find  out 
in  CANADIAN  REPORT, 
weekly  roundup  by  H.  W. 
Patterson,  North  American 
Editor,  Toronto  Telegram. 
Covers  financial,  political,  tour¬ 
ist,  human  interest.  Don’t  let 
America’s  best  neighbor  be 
ignored  in  your  news  coverage. 

ASK  HENRY 

World’s  most  unique  ad¬ 
vice  column — 12-year-old  Henry 
Makow  answers  letters  from 
parents  on  their  problems  with 
children  and  letters  from  kids 
on  their  problems  with  parents. 
Featured  in  "LIFE”,  appearing 
weekly  in  27  newspapers. 

Order  Today  From 


TORONTO  TELEGRAM 
NEWS  SERVICE 

233  Bay  St  Toronto  1  Canada 


SYNDICATE  SESSION — Harold  H.  Anderson,  president  and  executive  editor  of  the  new  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  was  greeted  by  some  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  cartoonists  on  his  first  visit  to  the  New 
York  office.  From  the  left  are  Dave  Gantz  ("Dudley  D."),  John  Fischetti  (editorial  cartoonist),  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  Mel  Lazarus  ("Miss  Peach"),  Johnny  Hart  ("B.C."),  John  Dema  (sales  manager),  Everett  Walker 
(director  of  the  New  York  office)  and  Dan  Dowling  (editorial  cartoonist).  PNS  was  formed  three  weeks 
ago  by  Marshall  Field  Jr.  and  John  Hay  Whitney,  who  pooled  their  facilities  to  make  It  one  of  the  largest 
syndicates  In  the  world.  The  new  syndicate  combines  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  and  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  Merging  of  sales  forces  has  begun,  Mr.  Anderson  said. 


Attention  Getter 
Drawings  for  Ads 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  quar¬ 
terly  advertising  service  con¬ 
ceived  by  seasoned  retail  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  designed  by 
agency  artists  for  weekly  or 
small  daily  newspapers  is  being 
distributed  by  Gates  Features, 
Inc.  (35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights  72,  New  York). 

Fifty  small  size  attention  com¬ 
pelling  drawings  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  service.  The  first 
mailing  has  general  drawings. 
The  Spring  Service  will  feature 
Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s 
Day,  school’s  out,  clean-up, 
graduation,  bride  drawings.  The 
Summer  Service  will  feature  va¬ 
cations,  picnics,  July  4,  travel, 
general  eye-stoppers.  The  Fall- 
Winter  Service  will  offer  back- 
to-school,  football,  hunting. 
Thanksgiving,  get  -  ready  -  for- 
winter,  Columbus  Day,  Hallow¬ 
een,  cars,  Washington’s  birthday 
cuts.  The  Christmas  Service  will 
be  double-sized  with  holiday  art 
designed  to  build  Christmas  lin¬ 
age. 

“Each  piece  of  art  will  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  impact  in  a  small 
space,  yet  it  is  designed  to  carry 
a  full  page,”  explained  Art 
Gates,  editor  and  one  of  the 
cartoonists  for  his  Gates  Fea¬ 
tures. 

2  Ollier  Services 

Two  other  services  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Gates  Features.  One  is 
a  quarterly,  multi-gag  cartoon 
humor  service.  Thirty  original 
cartoons  are  sent  each  quarter 
to  more  than  100  weekly  news¬ 


papers.  Represented  is  the  work 
of  Jerry  Marcus,  George  Wolfe, 
Bob  Weber,  Glenn  Bernhardt, 
Scott  Tabor,  Ii-v  Hagglund,  Art 
Gates  and  Howard  Paris,  the 
latter  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
JoumaL 

The  other  Gates  service  is  a 
classified  advertising  promotion 
series,  “Short  Short  Stories,” 
with  art  and  copy,  used  by  more 
than  75  daily  newspapers  and 
also  available  to  weeklies.  It 
uses  humor  and  hard  sell.  The 
13  ads  seek  to  attract  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  the  classified  pages 
by  showing  a  market  for  their 
offerings  and  to  attract  new 
readers  by  showing  where  they 
can  find  what  present  advertis¬ 
ers  are  offering. 

*  tr  * 

Weeklies  Get 
^Fa  m  ily  Farming  ’ 

“Family  Farming”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  column  written  for  and 
syndicated  to  rural  weekly  news¬ 
papers  by  Dana  C.  Jennings 
(Route  1,  Olpe,  Kas.). 

Mr.  Jennings,  a  farmer,  au¬ 
thor,  lecturer  and  father  of  six, 
lives  what  he  writes.  He  be¬ 
lieves  passionately  in  the  family- 
type  farm  and  its  family  as  the 
foundation-stone  of  America.  He 
shouts  to  the  nation  of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  success  story  that 
farm  families  have  written  in 
America’s  good  earth  —  for  the 
first  time  in  history  banishing 
fear  of  hunger  from  an  entire 
continent. 

Fights  for  Farmer 

“I  battle  forces  that  want  to 
replace  farm  families  with  soul- 
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less  corporations  operating  col¬ 
lectivized  farms  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  only  scarcity  wherever 
and  whenever  tried,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  fight  for  the  country 
town,  the  rural  businessman,  the 
country  paper  —  for  the  cul¬ 
tural,  social  and  spiritual  values 
of  rural  America.  I  expose  pow¬ 
ers  destroying  farm  families  in 
a  merciless  economic  squeeze. 

“Readers  won’t  agree  with  all 
I  write,”  he  added.  “I’ll  make 
them  mad;  I’ll  make  them  glad; 
I’ll  make  them  laugh  and  cry. 
But  mainly  I  hope  to  make  them 
think.  I  hope  to  give  them  new 
pride,  new  ideas,  new  courage 
in  the  fight  for  a  truly  abundant 
rural  life.” 

Each  column  carries  at  the 
end  a  list  of  sources,  such  as  the 
Congressional  Record,  books, 
agricultural  reports  and 
speeches  used  in  its  careful 
preparation. 


Enid  A.  Haupt  Names 
Special  Assistant 

Enid  A.  Haupt,  editor-in-chief 
of  Seventeen  magazine  and  Hall 
Syndicate  “Young  Living”  col¬ 
umnist,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mary  Carson  Bass  as 
her  assistant  in  charge  of  special 
projects. 

Mrs.  Bass,  who  for  18  years 
was  executive  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  grew  up 
in  journalism.  Her  father,  the 
late  James  S.  Carson,  was  head 
of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau 
in  Mexico  City  for  many  years. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  'Women’s 
Press  Club  in  Washington  and 
other  clubs. 
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Lonely  Voice 
Given  Award 
For  Service 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  ]V(ishington  (N.  C.)  Daily 
New^'  lias  been  awarded  first 
place  in  community  service  in 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  awards. 

The  winning  entry  was  a 
series  of  stories  on  development 
of  phosphate  deposits  in  the 
paper’s  circulation  area.  The 
judges  commented: 

“Its  voice  was  a  lone  and 
lonely  one  at  first  as  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  respected 
people  in  the  area — including  an 
able  and  esteemed  former  Con¬ 
gressman  and  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States — spoke 
out  against  the  proposal. 

“Ashley  B.  Futrell  and  the 
Daily  News  were  denounced 
many  times  over  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  at  public  meetings  and  in 
the  newspaper’s  own  columns. 
But  the  paper  and  its  editor 
fought  dogg^ly  on  with  dignity 
and  courtesy.” 

9  I’rizes  Apiece 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
and  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post 
tied  for  the  honor  of  winning 
the  most  awards.  The  News,  in 
the  20,000  or  above  category,  and 
the  Post  in  the  below  20,000 
category,  each  took  nine  prizes. 

First  prize  winners  among 
the  over-20,000  circulation  news¬ 
papers  were: 

Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.,  Greens¬ 
boro  Daily  News,  editorials;  Roy 
Thompson,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal,  features;  Joe  Doster,  Kays 
Gary  and  Jack  Claiborne,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  spot  news;  Her¬ 
man  Helms,  Charlotte  Observer, 
sports  features;  Herman  Helms, 
Charlotte  Observer,  sports  spot 
reporting;  Don  Hunter,  Cha/r- 
lotte  News,  spot  news  pictures; 
Declan  Haun,  Charlotte  Observ¬ 
er,  feature  pictures. 

First  prize  winners  among  the 
under  20,000  circulation  news¬ 
papers  were: 

James  F.  Hurley  III,  Salis¬ 
bury/  Post,  editorials;  Eugene 
Price  Goldsboro  News- Argus, 
features;  Heath  Thomas,  Salis¬ 
bury  Post,  spot  reporting;  Nor- 
vin  H.  Collins,  Wilmington 
Morning  Star,  sports  features; 
James  F.  Hurley  III,  Salisbury 
Post,  sports  spot  reporting; 
Stuart  Savage,  Greenville  Daily 
Reflector,  spot  news  pictures; 
Bob  Lemoyne,  Wilmington  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  feature  pictures. 

Praise  for  Editorials 

In  the  editorial  writing  com¬ 
petition,  the  judges  remarked: 


“Surely  no  editorial  writers  in 
the  country  today  use  our  lan¬ 
guage  more  l)eautifully  than  do 
our  colleagues  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.” 

Speaking  of  the  editorials  in 
the  small-city  papers,  the  judges 
found  “clear,  simple  language 
with  several  instances  of  un¬ 
usually  forceful  writing  in  the 
manner  of  Rudolph  Flesch. 

“As  for  the  force  of  argu¬ 
ments,”  the  judges  .said,  “the 
entries  demonstrated  a  sharp 
sense  of  logic  by  the  editorial 
witers.  There  were  many 
examples  of  convincing  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  clear  presen¬ 
tations  of  facts  and  opinions.” 


Foundation  Gives 
Citizenship  Awards 

Sandusky,  0. 

The  Sandusky  Register  has 
set  up  five  annual  awards  to 
citizens  who  have  rendered  con- 
spicious  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  are  living  within  the 
area  covered  by  the  newspaper. 

The  1962  awards  went  to  two 
housewives,  an  industrialist,  a 
music  instructor  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  radio  station. 

The  awards  take  into  account 
the  individual’s  accomplishments 
of  past  years  also.  The  judges 
are  made  up  of  a  panel  of  the 
editorial  department. 

Grunts  Go  to  CJiarity 

The  grants  are  for  $100  each, 
which  is  to  go  to  the  charity  or 
welfare  activity  designated  by 
the  winner. 

The  awards  are  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Register  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  non-profit  corporation 
directed  by  trustees  to  which  the 
newspaper  regularly  contributes 
funds  from  which  grants  are 
made  for  college  scholarships  to 
children  of  Register  employes. 
Community  Chest,  Red  Cross 
and  other  local  community  wel¬ 
fare  funds. 


$200  Scale  Obtained 
In  Buffalo  Contract 

Buffalo 

A  $200-a-week  minimum  pay 
scale  will  be  reached  next  Janu¬ 
ary  for  several  employes  on  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  under 
the  terms  of  a  new  Guild  con¬ 
tract. 

Those  in  Group  A  are  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors,  telegraph  editors,  rotogra¬ 
vure  editor,  cartoonist,  makeup 
editor,  picture  editor,  slot  man, 
sports  editor,  suburban  editor, 
financial  editor  and  assistant 
Sunday  editor. 

In  a  new  Guild  agreement 
with  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
the  scale  will  rise  to  $198.50  for 
the  top  editorial  group. 


Leominster  Daily 
Enterprise  Bought 
By  Attleboro  Sun 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Jerome  Ottmar,  president  of 
the  Attleboro  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Leominster  Daily 
Enterprise  by  Leominster  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Inc.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  Attleboro  firm. 

Mr.  Ottmar  also  announced 
election  of  Guy  DeVany,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Attleboro  Daily 
Sun,  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Attleboro  Sun  Publishing  Co. 
and  vicepresident  of  Leominster 
Enterprise  Publishing. 

Mr.  DeVany,  a  former  South 
Dakota  and  Iowa  newspaper¬ 
man,  came  from  South  Dakota 
in  1958  to  become  publisher  of 
the  Attleboro  newspaper. 

Ellis  Rietzel,  who  has  l)een 
associated  with  the  Lowell  Sun, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Leominster  newspaper.  He  began 
his  career  on  the  Attleboro  Daily 
Sun. 

The  Leominster  newspaper 
has  been  operated  by  members  of 
the  James  family  since  William 
James  became  publisher  in  1937. 

Robert  H.  James,  president, 
will  remain  with  the  newspaper. 


William  James,  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  will  serve  as 
consultant  to  the  firm.  Malcolm 
B.  Johnson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  will  continue  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  an  indefinite  period. 


Australian  Dailies^ 

Ad  Revenue  Off  6% 

Melbourne 

Advertising  revenue  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Sun  News-Pic¬ 
torial  declined  about  6  percent 
in  1962,  from  the  1961  figure, 
due  to  business  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  whole  trading  commu¬ 
nity. 

However,  substantial  circula¬ 
tion  gains  were  made,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  G.  A. 
Caro,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Herald  &  Weekly  Times  Lim¬ 
ited. 

'The  Herald,  with  480,605 
daily,  and  the  Sun  News-Pic¬ 
torial,  with  576,048  daily,  are 
the  circulation  leaders  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Mr.  Caro  noted  that  the  rates 
for  advertising,  in  relation  to 
circulation,  are  the  lowest  of 
any  Australian  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Company  earned  a  profit 
from  its  newspaper  and  affili¬ 
ated  operations  of  £1,444,983  for 
1962,  compared  with  £1,460,346 
in  the  previous  year. 
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Million  Dollar  Gift 
Starts  Pension  Plan 


Kansas  City 

A  plant-wide  pension  proKrani 
is  beinjf  set  up  for  employes  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  with  an 
initial  “nest  egg"  of  a  million 
dollars  from  the  company. 

Funds  of  the  pension  trust 
will  be  largely  invested  in  Star 
stock. 

The  new  plan,  approved  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Star’s  stwkholders, 
will  supplant  a  hit-and-miss  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  existed  over  the 
years. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  moving  over 
from  the  presidency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  chairman  of  the  board, 
said  the  investment  of  retire¬ 
ment  funds  in  the  stock  of  the 
company  would  give  ever>’  full¬ 
time  employe  a  stake  in  the 
growth  and  future  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  pension  benefits,”  he 
.said,  “can  and  will  l>e  improved 
as  the  paper  prospers.” 

For  years  the  Star  has  had  a 
hospitalization  and  insurance 
program.  The  new  pension  pro¬ 
gram  supplements  the  Social 
Security  plan  and  will  be  paid 
entirely  by  the  company.  It 
l)egins  for  fulltime  employes 
after  three  years’  service. 

Mr.  Roberts,  leaving  on  a  trip 
to  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Roberts  have 
never  visited,  passed  on  the 
duties  of  chief  executive  officer 
to  Richard  B.  Fowler,  now  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  (E&P,  Jan.  12). 

Fowler  Career 

Mr.  Fowler  got  his  first  job 
on  the  Star  32  years  ago  by 
writing  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  based  on  the  “turning 
points”  in  the  lives  of  prominent 
citizens  of  Kansas  City. 

A  turning  point  in  his  o\%'n 
life  was  when  Mr.  Fowler,  22 
and  newly-married,  learned  he 
had  contracted  tuberculosis  and 
it  meant  he  would  have  to  give 
up  the  poultry  business  he  had 
just  started  in  Columbia,  Mo.  He 
began  to  write  and  soon  sold  a 
short  story  to  Scribner’s  maga¬ 
zine — about  “bumming”  a  ride 
on  freight  trains. 

As  his  health  improved  he 
began  free-lance  news  work  and 
did  brief  stints  on  the  Pittsburg 
(Kans.)  Headlight  and  Sun,  and 
on  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
The  biography  series  won  him  a 
place  on  the  Kansas  City  Star 
staff  in  1930.  Six  years  later  he 
was  an  editorial  writer,  lam¬ 
basting  the  Prendergast  politi¬ 
cal  machine  and  leading  a  cru¬ 
sade  for  traffic  safety. 


Mr.  Fowler  is  a  farm  boy 
from  Pettis  County,  Missouri. 
After  attending  a  one-room 
school  he  went  to  Westminster 
College  and  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  in  St.  Louis,  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  commerce  and 
finance.  That,  he  recalls,  was  an 
era  when  college  graduates  were 
going  to  make  their  first  million 
in  five  years. 

He  took  a  job  in  the  Swift 
Company’s  poultry  division  and 
soon  decided  to  go  into  business 
for  himself. 

During  his  writing  career  Mr. 
Fowler  authored  a  biography  of 
Alf  Landon,  “Deeds,  Not  Defi¬ 
cits,”  which  helped  the  Kansas 
Governor  to  win  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in 
193r).  He  also  compiled  Landon 
speeches  in  “America  at  the 
Crossroads”  and  with  Henry  C. 
Kaskell,  a  Star  editor,  wrote 
“City  of  the  Future,”  covering 
100  years  of  Kansas  City  history 
up  to  1950. 

• 

Dual  Anniversary’ 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Times-Netvs  is  planning 
a  Documentarj’  Supplement  in 
tabloid  format  for  April  12 
which  will  commemorate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Erie 
Daily  Times  and  the  150th  an- 
niv’ersary  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  Times  has  been  under 
the  Mead  family  ownership 
since  it  was  founded. 


Pierre  Salinger 
In  *Self  Portrait* 

Pierre  Salinger,  President 
Kennedy’s  press  secretary,  will 
discuss  the  problems  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  his  job,  and  his 
life  and  career  prior  to  his 
present  office,  in  the  first  of 
.several  “Self  Portrait”  broad¬ 
casts  to  be  presented  on  the  CBS 
Television  Network  Jan.  30 
(7:30  p.m.  EST). 

Mr.  Salinger  will  appear  in 
an  informal  video-taped  con¬ 
versation  with  CBS  Corre¬ 
spondent  Harry  Reasoner  at  his 
home  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

• 

Tucson  Newspapers 
Purchase  Plant  Site 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Following  18  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  has  acquired  a  10-acre 
tract  just  outside  the  business 
area  for  a  new  publishing  plant. 
The  site  was  obtained  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Reserve. 

The  present  plant  is  less  than 
20  years  old  and  in  1954  its 
floor  space  was  doubled. 

• 

Boating  Prize 

Gordon  “Red”  Marston,  out¬ 
doors  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  received  the 
1962  Thomas  Fleming  Day 
Award  ($1,000)  for  Iwating 
journalism  excellence  at  the 
National  Motor  Boat  Show  in 
New  York  this  week.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers. 


Water-Rail  Shipment  Cuts 
Newsprint  Cost  in  Virginia 


Roanoke,  Va. 

An  experimental  water-rail 
shipment  from  Canada  to  Roa¬ 
noke  was  successfully  completed 
recently  when  the  Times-World 
Corporation  receiv’ed  about  66 
tons  of  newsprint  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Western  Railway. 

The  shipment  was  the  first 
under  a  newly  established  incen- 
tiv’e  rate  on  Canadian  newsprint 
moving  by  water  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  by  rail  to  points  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
The  new  tariff  reduces  shipping 
costs  to  both  the  manufacturer 
and  receiver. 

The  shipment  originated  at 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Quebec  City,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  mov^  by  ship  to  the 
Port  of  Norfolk.  The  90  rolls 
of  paper  were  loaded  into  a 


Norfolk  and  Western  cushion 
under-frame  box  car  which  is 
designed  to  handle  delicate  com¬ 
modities. 

Norfolk  and  Western  officials 
said  completion  of  this  damage 
free  test  shipment  is  expected 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  increased 
movement  of  newsprint  through 
Hampton  Roads  ports. 

Arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  to  store  newsprint 
paper  in  the  N&W’s  warehouses 
during  favorable  water  ship¬ 
ping  weather  for  later  distribu¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  plants  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Previous  newsprint  shipments 
to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
points  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  have  moved  all-rail 
from  Canada  through  N&W’s 
connection  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Bassett  Named 
As  Director  of 
Editorial  Page 

Los  Angeles 

James  Bassett,  Los  Angeles 
Times  political  analyst  and  a 
staff  member  since  1934,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  new  position 
of  Director,  Editorial  Pages. 

Nick  B.  Williams,  editor,  said 
Mr.  Bassett  will  supervise  and 
participate  in  the  creation  and 
editing  of  the  editorial  pages, 
working  with  the  Times  Edi¬ 
torial  Board.  He  will  continue 
to  make  periodic  visits  to  United 
States  and  foreign  areas  where 
global  policy  is  developed,  oc¬ 
casionally  accompanying  the 
publisher  and  editor  on  news¬ 
gathering  trips.  The  first  of 
these  will  begin  Feb.  18  and 
include  Hong  Kong,  Viet-Nam, 
Malaya,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Mr.  Bassett,  50,  prraduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine. 
He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  immediately  joined 
the  Times  as  a  reporter,  and 
before  World  War  II,  was  avia¬ 
tion  editor  and  later  a  science 
writer.  He  joined  the  former 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  in  1949  as 
political  editor  and  later  was 
city  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  entered  the 
Navy  in  1941,  on  the  staff  of 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  and 
retired  as  a  captain.  After 
leaves  of  absence  to  direct  press 
and  plans  activities  in  national 
Republican  campaigns,  he  came 
back  to  the  Times  in  1961. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Supei-visors  and  City  Council 
both  congratulated  Mr.  Bassett 
on  his  30  years  of  newspaper- 
ing,  culminating  in  the  new 
position.  The  Council  resolution 
said,  in  part:  “His  many  abili¬ 
ties  have  contributed  much  to 
the  continued  improvement  of 
the  metropolitan  newspaper  as 
a  vital,  dynamic  news  medium 
in  the  United  States.” 


Gibb  Goes  to  PTC 
As  PR  Director 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

W’illiam  F.  Gibb,  52,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  W’ashingrton. 

A  1938  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  School  of 
Journalism,  Mr.  Gibb  worked  for 
a  number  of  years  for  the 
Florida  Times  Union.  More  re¬ 
cently  he  has  operated  a  public 
relations  agency  here.  He  was 
a  classmate  of  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
chairman  of  the  FTC,  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 
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Supplements 
Report  on 
’62  Business 

The  syndicated  supplements 
have  reported  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  1962  although  gross 
advert  ising  revenue  generally 
fell  bt‘low  that  of  1961. 

This  Week’s  profits  last  year 
were  up  9%,  according  to  Ben 
G.  Wright,  president.  Gross  ad 
revenue  stopped  at  $36,006,000, 
as  compared  with  $39,711,000  in 
1961.  .Accounting  for  about 
$1,2.50,000  of  the  loss  were 
rebates  the  supplement  had  to 
pay  advertisers  because  of  news¬ 
paper  strikes  in  Minneapolis, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  New 
York.  Circulation  held  at  14,- 
297, .5.50  although  there  was  an 
average  circulation  loss  of  300,- 
000  because  of  the  strikes. 

Some  of  the  profit  was  due  to 
sales  of  l)ooks  published  from 
articles  in  the  magazine.  Edi¬ 
tions  of  a  i)hysical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force,  for  instance,  have  sold 
over  .500,000  copies. 

William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher,  announced  that 


great  as  they  were  last  year,  but 
we  are  still  making  money.” 

By  the  middle  of  this  year 
Parade’s  “Ansercard”  will  be 
available  nationally,  according 
to  Reg  Peloquin,  advertising 
sales  manager.  This  service  to 
advertisers  involves  a  device  for 
attaching  self-mailing  postcards 
or  redeemable  coupons  to  an  ad 
page. 

Proof  of  Purchase 

Mr.  Peloquin  noted  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  companies  using 
Parade  that  require  “proof  of 
purchase,”  such  as  redeemable 
coupons,  cash  refunds,  premi¬ 
ums,  sweepstakes  and  contests. 

Reorganization  and  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike  have 
complicated  the  picture  at  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  but  Edwin  C. 
Kennedy,  publisher,  predicted  a 
“very  successful  1963.” 

The  publication  has  returned 
to  its  own  individual  advertising 
representation.  Fred  Dannerman 
is  eastern  ad  manager;  Nick 
Amos,  based  in  Chicago,  is  west¬ 
ern;  Franklin  Allen  covers 
Southern  California  from  Los 
Angeles;  and  J.  A.  Burns,  is  in 
San  Francisco. 


Accident,  Crime 


Readers^  Mail  Favors  Mailed 
Fist  for  Traffic  Scoff  laws 


Richmond 

Nearly  5,000  readers  of  the 
Richmo^  Times-Dispatch  re¬ 
sponded  to  an  editorial  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  write  cards  or 
letters  commending  a  judge  who 
gave  the  maximum  penalty  to 
an  habitual  violator  of  traffic 
laws. 

From  time  to  time  for  more 
than  a  year,  the  Times-Dispatch 
had  been  deploring  “kid-glove 
coddling”  of  flagrant  violators. 
The  editorials  mentioned  the 
records  of  drivers  who  were 
escaping  with  light  fines  and 
no  jail  sentences  after  20  or 
25  serious  infractions  of  the 
law'. 

In  mid-December,  Associate 
Editor  Overton  Jones  saw  a 
story  in  a  Norfolk  paper  re¬ 
porting  that  a  traffic  judgre 
there  had  levied  fines  totaling 
$2,000  and  jail  sentences  of  2V2 
years  on  an  offender  who  had 
seven  convictions  for  drunk 
driving,  five  for  reckless  driv¬ 
ing  and  12  for  driving  without 
a  license. 

‘If  You  Are  Xngry  .  .  .* 

In  an  editorial  Dec.  16,  Mr. 


the  editorial  appeal. 

Virginia  Governor  Albertis 
S.  Harrison  Jr.,  hailed  the 
Times-Dispatch  editorial  effort 
as  a  major  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  safety  and  predicted 
that  the  results  would  have  an 
influence  in  the  next  session  of 
the  state  legislature.  He  sent 
the  cards  and  letters  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Highway  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee  for  analysis. 

• 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Head 
Press  Associations 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A  husband  and  wife  publish¬ 
ing  team,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted 
Larimer  of  Green  Forest,  are 
presidents  of  the  Arkan.sas  Press 
Association  and  the  Arkansas 
Press  Women,  respectively.  They 
were  elected  at  the  91st  annual 
midwinter  conventions  here  Jan. 
12. 

They  are  editors  of  the  weekly 
(ireen  Forest  Tribune,  which 
they  purchased  in  1946. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bow'ker  of  Little 
Rock,  secretary-manager  of  the 
APA,  was  named  Arkansas 
Press  Woman  of  the  Year.  She 
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reprints  for  framing  of  the 
Jan.  20  cover  of  a  color  photo- 
I  graph — showing  a  winking  cat 
and  kitten  will  be  sold  for  $1 
prepaid. 

‘A  Miraele’ 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  president 
of  Family  Weekly  and  Suburbia 
Today  reported  that  for  the  10 
months,  January-October  1962, 
Suburbia’s  revenue  increased 
22%,  Suburbia  Today  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

;  In  regard  to  Family  Weekly, 
Mr.  Davidow  noted  that  under 
j  a  revised  publishers’  agrreement, 

■  effective  Oct.  7,  1962,  news- 

;  papers  for  the  first  time  began 

I  to  make  payments  for  circula- 

r  tion  above  their  advertising  par- 

i  ticipations.  The  original  base 

I  price  was  $7.95  per  thousand 

j  copies,  F.O.B.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Davidow  said  that  160 
newspapers,  with  over  4,500,000 
I  circulation,  agreed  to  pay  for 

[  Family  Weekly  and  executed 

new  contracts.  He  called  the 
response  a  “marketing  miracle.” 
Subscribing  newspapers  have 
been  assured  there  will  be  no 
interruptions  in  the  weekly 
I  schedule  in  1963,  he  said. 

I  Parade  ‘Making  Money’ 


Reports  Closed 

Maysvtlle,  Ky. 

The  Police  Department  in  this 
Ohio  River  city  of  9,000  people 
has  clamped  down  on  releasing 
details  of  traffic  accidents,  rob- 
l)eries,  and  break-ins  to  the  Daily 
Independent  or  other  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Independent’s  editor  and 
co-publisher,  Mrs.  Martha 
Comer,  has  asked  the  State 
Attorney  General  for  an  opinion 
on  the  legality  of  the  edict  by 
City  Attorney  Philip  Hargett. 

An  Independent  photogra¬ 
pher’s  camera  was  confiscated 
when  he  tried  to  photogrraph  the 
ruling  posted  on  a  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  bulletin  board,  Mrs.  Comer 
said.  A  City  commissioner  later 
ordered  the  camera  returned 
and  the  picture  was  taken. 

The  ruling  says  that  only  the 
name  and  address  of  those 
involved  in  a  traffic  accident  will 
be  released,  along  with  any 
charges. 

The  official  accident  report 
will  be  kept  secret  because  it  is 
a  “private  departmental  docu¬ 
ment,”  according  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
gett.  Only  those  involved,  their 
attorneys,  and  insurance  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  see  it. 

Details  of  break-ins  and  rob- 


Parade’s  advertising  volume  beries  also  will  not  be  released, 
was  $20,744,606,  off  approxi-  “We  should  protect  the  charac- 
mately  3%  from  1961  volume,  ter  of  those  involved  until  the 
Arthur  H.  Motley,  publisher,  matter  is  thoroughly  investi- 
said:  “Our  profits  were  not  as  gated,”  said  Mr.  Hargett. 
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Jones  wrote: 

“If  you  are  angry,  as  we  are, 
over  the  mollycoddling  of  fla¬ 
grant  traffic  violators  who  fig¬ 
uratively  thumb  their  noses  at 
the  law,  then  here’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  your  views 
known. 

“Right  now,  sit  down  and 
write  a  brief  note  on  a  post 
card  or  letter  applauding  this 
judge’s  action.  Just  the  word 
‘Hooray!’  will  be  enough  to  con¬ 
vey  the  message.  Or  elaborate 
if  you  wish.” 

The  editorial  suggested  that 
the  letters  be  sent  to  “Judge 
X,”  care  of  the  Times-Dispatch. 
Monday’s  mail  brought  170 
cards  and  letters.  And  then  the 
flood  begfan.  The  grand  total  is 
just  under  5,000,  a  month  after 


received  a  lifetime  membership 
because  of  her  long  service  as 
treasurer. 

The  APA  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  bill  that  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Arkansas  Medical 
Society  that  would  regulate  the 
sale  of  drugs  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  This  proposal  would 
control  advertising. 

In  the  association’s  contests, 
the  Fayetteville  Northwest  Ar¬ 
kansas  Times  and  the  Crossett 
News  Observer  were  named  as 
the  sweepstakes  winners. 

For  general  excellence  the 
awards  went  to  the  daily  Blythe- 
ville  Courier  News  and  the 
weekly  Crossett  News  Observer. 
The  Northwest  Arkansas  Times 
and  the  News  Observer  placed 
first  in  community  services. 
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Polacolor  Presages 
Greater  Use  of  Color 

By  Bob  Warner 


An  incieased  use  of  color  pic- 
tui-es  in  all  news  media  has  been 
Riven  added  impetus  by  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  Polaroid  Land 
Color  Film  (Polacolor),  which 
Roes  on  sale  in  Florida  next 
week.  The  new  process,  which 
delivers  a  color  print  from  the 
camera  in  50  seconds  after  ex¬ 
posure,  has  t)een  hailed  as  one 
of  the  Rreatest  advances  in  pho- 
toRraphic  history. 

At  a  recent  luncheon,  when 
Polaroid  introduced  the  color 
film,  photoRraphers  of  many 
maRazines  and  newsjjapers 
talked  excitedly  about  the  im¬ 
pact  of  “instant”  color  on  news 
work. 

Fast  Time 

For  most  pictures  Polacolor’s 
developing  time  will  be  50  sec¬ 
onds.  The  development  process, 
however,  is  affected  by  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  colder  climates  about  90 
seconds  will  be  needed,  while  in 
temperatures  above  100  degrees, 
40  seconds  will  be  ample.  Un¬ 
like  Polaroid’s  black-and-white 
film,  Polacolor  does  not  need 
any  coating  after  the  print  is 
lifted  out  of  the  camera. 

The  application  of  the  new 
process  to  news  work  remains 
to  be  seen  but  some  possibilities 
for  the  near  future  loom  on  the 
horizon.  Polaroid  has  adapted 
the  Polacolor  formula  to  4x5 
sheet  film,  too,  but  this  is  not 
pi-esently  in  shape  for  market¬ 
ing. 

Both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  can  now  use  this  new  film 
as  a  third  or  “esthetic”  eye  with 
which  to  judge  the  composition 
and  color  balance  of  a  scene. 
This  can  save  both  time  and 
money  and  help  a  photographer 
to  zero  in  on  the  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  needs  of  his  particular  pub¬ 
lication. 

Offset  Work 

Some  graphic  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  predicting  that 
Polacolor  will  lead  to  a  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  color  in 
offset  newspapers  as  they  now 
have  a  quick,  easy  way  to  re¬ 
produce  it. 

A  little  further  along  in  time, 
papers  which  use  standard 
equipment  may  get  a  break 
from  manufacturers  who  are 
already  eyeing  the  new  process 
with  a  \iew  to  re-engineering 
their  equipment  to  accept  reflec¬ 


tion  copy,  either  in  place  of  or 
in  addition  to  transparencies. 

Ining  “Doc”  Desfor,  AP’s 
camera  columnist  said  he  was 
“amazed”  to  see  the  results  of 
Polacolor  photography.  “I  was 
impressed  with  the  rich  quality 
and  the  thoroughly  faithful  re¬ 
production  of  the  color  print.” 

Arthur  Rothstein,  technical 
director  of  photography  at  Look 
magazine  .said:  “In  my  opinion, 
the  j)ei-fection  of  Polacolor  ranks 
with  the  major  inventions  in  the 
technique  of  color  i)hotography. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  this  re¬ 
markable  pi’oduct  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  photography  as  the  tran¬ 
sistor  is  to  electronics.” 

!N’cws  Wtirk 

It  will  probably  be  some  time, 
however,  before  Polacolor  would 
have  application  to  news  pic¬ 
tures.  This  can  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  steps  which  would  be 
involved  in  reproducing  Pola¬ 
color,  as  against,  let’s  say,  Ekta- 
color  film. 

The  one-step  Polacolor  jirocess 
yields  a  print  in  50  seconds.  The 
processing  time  of  Ektacolor 
would  be  50  minutes.  However, 
you  already  have  three  separa¬ 
tion  negatives  built  into  the 
Ektacolor  film  whereas  to  make 
separation  negatives  from  the 
Polacolor  print  would  take 
around  45  minutes.  Some  time 
could  be  saved  if  the  print  were 
sent  directly  to  the  photo¬ 
engraver  for  separation  but  the 
engraver  would  be  limited  to  the 
size  of  the  original  print,  for  a 
maximum  two-column  cut. 

There  is  no  savable  negative, 
by  the  way,  in  Polacolor.  Camera 
owners  will  have  to  obtain  color 
copies  and  enlargements  in  5x7 
or  8x10  sizes  directly  from  the 
Polaroid  Copy  Semdce  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  Initial  Cost 

The  initial  cost  of  the  film 
alone  will  also  be  a  factor  for 
publications.  Polaroid  said  the 
new’  color  film  will  be  sold  to 
dealers  at  a  little  over  twice 
w’hat  they  pay  for  the  company’s 
black-and-white  film,  which  costs 
dealers  $1.60  for  a  roll  of  eight 
pictures.  Since  Polaroid  does  not 
suggest  list  prices  for  its  film, 
dealers  currently  indicate  that 
Polacolor  will  go  on  sale  at  a 
range  of  $4  to  $5  for  a  roll  of  six 
pictures. 


THE  MONA  LISA  SMILED  when  she  saw  these  two  photographers  all  ^ 
dressed  in  formal  attire  for  the  Presidential  reception  at  the  National  ’ 
Gallery.  They  are  Roddey  Mims,  left,  and  Stanley  Stearns  of  UP,  check-  / 
ing  equipment.  f 


NPPA  Hits 
ABA  Study 
On  Canon  35 

The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  has  sent  out 
over  300  copies  of  a  letter  on 
Canon  35  which  was  prepared 
for  the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  As.sociation, 
Jan.  31-Feb.  5  at  New  Orleans. 

Delegates  to  the  meeting  will 
hear  the  final  report  and  lecom- 
mendations  of  the  Bar’s  Study 
Committee  for  revision  of  Canon 
35  —  prohibition  of  courtroom 
pictures  —  and  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  ABA  should 
go  along  with  media  recommen¬ 
dations  for  a  change  in  the 
Canon. 

The  six-page  letter,  signed  by 
Joseph  Costa,  NPPA  chairman 
of  the  board,  is  addressed  to  the 
officers.  Board  of  Governors  and 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA. 
Copies  were  also  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Study  Committee  and 
representatives  of  news  media 
who  have  been  fighting  for  the 
revision  of  the  Canon. 

The  letter  is  critical  of  the 
Study  Committee’s  activities  in 
the  past  414  years  and  main¬ 
tains  that  the  NPPA  fears  that 
members  of  the  bar  and  bench 
will  “be  asked  to  accept  what  is 
calle<l  a  final  report,  and  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  continue  the 
prohibition  of  news  photogra¬ 
phy,  even  though  a  substantial 
body  of  experience  that  might 
invalidate  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  not  been  examined.” 

Mr.  Costa  asserts  that  the 
Study  Committee  has  never 
really  carried  out  its  instruc¬ 


tions  from  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  which  were  to  study  the 
whole  problem  of  Canon  35  “in¬ 
cluding  the  obtaining  of  a  body 
of  reliable,  factual  data  on  the 
experience  of  judges  and  law’- 
yers  in  those  courts  where  either 
photography,  televising  or 
broadcasting,  or  all  of  them,  are 
Ijermitted.” 

The  letter  states  that  while 
the  committee  gathered  many 
opinions  from  lawyers  and 
judges  who  are  opposed  to 
Canon  35,  it  has  never  commu¬ 
nicated  with  150  judges  who 
have  had  direct  experience  with 
courtroom  photography  and  who 
as  a  result  favor  a  modification 
of  the  Canon. 

Inslruclions  Not  ('.arried  Out 

After  considerable  detailing 
of  the  committee’s  methods  of 
studying  the  issues  involv’ed  in 
courtroom  photography,  the  let¬ 
ter  concludes  that  “the  Study 
Committee’s  specific,  crucial  in¬ 
structions  from  the  House  of 
Delegates  .  .  .  have  not  been 
carried  out;  yet  a  final  report 
is  about  to  be  made  ...  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  Governors 
and  Delegates,  by  their  action, 
indicated  that  they  agreed  that 
a  decision  on  Canon  35  must 
be  deferred  until  factual  studies 
had  l)een  conducted.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  necessity  still 
exists  today.” 

The  letter  urges  ABA  dele¬ 
gates  to  be  fairminded  toward 
the  media  in  considering  any 
one-sided  final  report  which  may 
be  submitted  by  the  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  and  appeals  to  them  “not 
necessarily  to  abandon  any  opin¬ 
ions  you  may  have  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  to  insist  that  both  sides 
of  this  question  be  given  equal 
weight  before  a  decision  is  ren¬ 
dered.” 
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Salinger  -  Wirtz 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


from  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  was  borrowinf? 
money  for  the  defense  fund,  and 
planned  to  raise  $150,000  by 
mortpajirinf!:  its  headquarters 
buildinjr  off  Times  Square. 

At  a  meetinjf  of  about  1,500 
members,  the  Guild  adopted 
resolutions  urR’inp:  continuous 
neffotiations  on  the  printers’ 
contract  with  “fresh  personnel” 
brought  into  the  barpraining,  if 
necessary.  Another  resolution 
askinj?  President  Kennedy  to 
appoint  a  lx)ard  of  experts  to 
seek  a  settlement  was  defeated 
I  by  a  vote  of  488  to  293. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  .said  in  a  New  York  forum 
on  press  responsibility  that  the 
stratepem  of  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Accountability  had  failed  in 
the  situation  because  public 
opinion  is  unorganized  and  thus 
can  Ikj  but  a  small  force  at  the 
time  of  a  crisis. 

“We  fool  ourselves,”  Mr. 
Wirtz  said,  “if  we  believe  the 
public  interest  exercises  a  great 
influence”  in  any  crisis  between 
labor  and  management. 

‘Mere  Fingerpointing’ 

The  Board  of  three  judges 
that  examined  the  problems 
1  between  printers’  union  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  became  “a 
mere  finger-pointing  exercise 
that  did  more  harm  than  good,” 
wrote  A.  H.  Baskin,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Times’  editorial 
board,  in  The  Reporter  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Mr.  Baskin,  a  Times  author¬ 
ity  on  labor-management  news 
for  many  years,  proposed  that  a 
municipal  board,  with  power  of 
subpoena,  be  established  with 
authority  to  suggest  an  equit¬ 
able  formula  for  resolving  the 
strike  issues.  It  would  then  be 
up  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
to  compel  progress  in  negotia- 
I  tions,  Mr.  Baskin  said. 

ITU  Officer’s  View 

“Publishers’  arrogance”  on 
wages,  hours,  sick  leave,  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  and  use  of 
tape  for  automatic  setting  of 
stock  tables  has  been  blocking  a 
settlement,  in  the  view  of  Mr. 
Pilch,  who  is  first  vicepresident 
of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Mr.  Pilch  represents  President 
Elmer  Brown  of  ITU  and  its 
Executive  Council  that  author¬ 
ized  the  strike. 

“Negotiations  must  be  on  a 
give  and  take  basis,”  Mr.  Pilch 
►  said.  “It  is  the  publishers’  posi¬ 
tion  that  you  must  take  a  wage 
j  increase  within  a  certain  area 
with  little  room  for  change. 


They  .say:  ‘You  must  agree  to 
use  AP  or  UPI  tape  to  set  stock 
tables,  but  we  will  give  you 
nothing  in  return.’ 

“We  are  flexible  on  wages, 
and  the  publishers  know  it. 

“They  will  not  discuss  wages 
as  such,  unless  we  submit  a  pro¬ 
posal  the  publishers  consider 
reasonable.” 

Mr.  Pilch  said  the  union  does 
not  resist  technological  advance. 
He  talked  about  the  ITU  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  opened  Jan.  29,  1962, 
which  cost  the  union  about 
$2,200,000. 

“The  newest  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  leased  and  bought,” 
he  said.  “Soon  our  present  20 
Courses  will  l)ecome  21,  and  we 
will  teach  our  members  printing 
from  the  markup  of  copy  to 
delivery  of  the  product.  About 
45  students  are  in  attendance, 
learning  TTS  operation,  photo¬ 
composition,  paste-up  and  offset 
printing.  We  even  have  a  course 
on  electronics. 

Trained  in  New  Methods 

“We  are  the  only  union  in  the 
world  whose  employers  expect  us 
to  furnish  completely  trained 
people  on  new  machines  and 
methods  right  at  the  start. 

“We  still  feel  that  employers 
should  be  responsible  for  train¬ 
ing  our  members  in  the  new 
processes  and  on  the  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Since  1955,  however,  when 
we  realized  that  employees  were 
not  being  properly  trained  by 
employers  we  have  been  active 
ourselves  in  helping  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  whole  industry. 
Many  of  our  local  unions  have 
their  own  schools.  New  York 
does  not,  however.” 

In  the  training  center’s 
research  laboratory,  new  tech¬ 
niques  are  being  evolved  and 
new  equipment  and  materials 
tested  and  evaluated,  Mr.  Pilch 
said. 

“We  do  not  try  to  sell  any 
specific  manufacturer’s  prod¬ 
uct,”  he  said.  “We  provide  train¬ 
ing  on  many  different  types  of 
machines,  and  offset  presses. 

“We  are  not  against  TTS  or 
photo-composition. 

“We  have  negotiated  many 
contracts  permitting  the  use  of 
tape  and  photographic  devices, 
and  such  contracts  provide  job 
security  and  a  union  share  in 
increased  productivity. 

Share  in  Productivity  • 

“The  New  York  publishers 
tell  us  that  the  use  of  trans¬ 
mitted  tape  will  release  our 
members  to  do  other  work.  That 
means  they  will  get  1000% 
increased  productivity  immedi¬ 
ately.  But  they  will  not  discuss 
how  we  can  share  in  it. 

“In  other  cases  we  have  nego¬ 
tiated  the  use  of  transmitted 


tape  with  individual  publishers. 
Our  minds  are  open.” 

Mr.  Pilch  said  there  had  been 
no  real  negotiation  in  New  York 
since  the  week  of  Dec.  3.  Ever 
since,  mediators  have  arranged 
all  meetings,  he  said. 

Mr.  Pilch  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  local  from  June  1947  to 
June  1951,  and  during  the 
printers’  strike  for  22  months 
in  1948-49  when  the  newspapers 
continued  to  publish. 

The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  said  on  Tuesday  that 
since  Jan.  16,  members  concerned 
have  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
strike  dispute. 

“The  careful  examination  of 
the  situation  has  shown  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  remains  so  far  from 
the  area  of  economic  reality  that 
there  now  appears  no  hope  of  a 
settlement  until  the  union  is 
ready  to  take  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  bargaining 
table,”  the  statement  said. 

• 

2  Newspapers  Sell 
California  Stations 

Washington 

Sales  of  two  radio  stations  by 
newspaper  interests  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  received  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week. 

KERN-AM-FM  at  Bakersfield 
is  being  sold  by  McClatchy 
Newspapers  Inc.  for  $145,000  to 
Radio  KERN  Inc.  The  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  company  retains  four 
stations. 

Daily  Report  Co.  of  Ontario 
disposed  of  KASK-AM-FM  for 
$150,000  to  J.  William  O’Connor, 
his  wife,  and  Frank  H.  Babcock 
Jr.  who  have  other  stations  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 

• 

McKinney  to  Direct 
Bifif  Western  Project 

Denver 

Alexis  McKinney,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railroad  to  direct  its  new  South¬ 
western  Colorado  Development 
Program  in  the  Durango-Silver- 
ton  area. 

He  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1942.  He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1928  on  the  Pu¬ 
eblo  (Colo.)  Star  Journal. 

Open  Home  Project 

A  group  of  50  newspapermen 
and  magazine  editors  went  to 
Tierra  Verde,  Fla.,  Jan.  17  for 
the  opening  of  the  2,000-acre 
home  development  project  of  the 
Berlanti-Murchison  organization 
there.  The  site  is  located  on  six 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  St.  Petersburg. 


Akerson  Hails 
Nielsen  Data 
On  Newspapers 

Chicago 

The  Nielsen  Pilot  Study  on 
newspaper  readership,  ( E&P, 
Jan.  19)  is  a  potential  “bomb” 
in  advertising  agencies. 

George  E.  Akerson,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  told  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week  that  one  ma¬ 
jor  agency  media  buyer  com¬ 
mented,  when  shown  the  data, 
“It  scares  me.  How  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  justify  our  past  recom¬ 
mendations  in  television.” 

The  studies  were  made  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Akerson  said 
the  (lata  has  proved  conclusively 
“that,  properly  interpreted  and 
presented,  our  story  can  slug  it 
out  with  television  toe  to  toe.” 

• 

Gannett  Buying 
Rockford  Station 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  television  station 
WREX  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  by 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  for  $3,420,000 
was  announced  Jan.  23  by  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett, 
and  Swan  Hillman,  president  of 
Greater  Rockforii  Television 
Inc. 

Included  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Channel  13  station  are  the 
building  and  land  on  which  it 
stands.  It  is  the  only  VHF  sta¬ 
tion  in  Rockford  and  has  ABC 
affiliation. 

The  transaction  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Philip  L.  Kelser  and 
Associates,  New  York  financial 
counsel. 

Gannett  Co.  recently  termi¬ 
nated  an  agreement  to  buy  radio 
and  television  stations  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

• 

Bureau  in  Bonn 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  will 
open  a  news  bureau  at  Bonn, 
West  Germany,  next  month. 
Sterling  G.  Slappey,  who  has 
joined  the  Times  from  US.  News 
&  World  Report,  will  be  assigned 
as  correspondent  there.  He 
worked  for  AP  for  12  years  in 
London,  Moscow  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  centers. 

• 

Joins  Kelly-Smith 

Los  Angeles 

John  D.  Gunderson,  formerly 
on  the  display  advertising  staffs 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  the  Hollywood  Citizen  News, 
has  joined  the  local  sales  office 
here  of  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
newspaper  representatives. 
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Benton  Calls  Again 
For  Press  Board 


William  Benton,  a  former  U.S. 
Senator  (D.-Conn.)  and  adver¬ 
tising  man,  renewed  this  week 
a  suggestion  for  establishment 
of  a  citizens’  organization  for 
continuous  examination  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Benton,  who  heads  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  organ¬ 
ization,  spoke  at  the  10th  anni- 
ver.sary  convocation  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  in  New  York 
Jan.  22.  He  recalled  that  the 
idea  for  a  board  on  press  respon¬ 
sibility  had  been  contained  in 
the  1047  report  of  the  Hutchins 
Commission  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  is 
president  of  the  Fund  and  of  its 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.  Public  contributions 
are  being  sought  to  maintain 
the  Center  where,  Mr.  Benton 
said,  the  plan  for  creating  a  body 
similar  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Press  in  Great  Britain  is 
kept  alive. 

The  proposed  critical  body 
would  review  the  performance  of 
all  mass  media  of  communica¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Benton  said. 

Mr.  Benton’s  own  etforts  to 
get  Congress  to  set  up  a  Citizens’ 
Advisory  Board  for  radio  and 
television  were  unsuccessful. 

Pr<»liferatiuii  of  Slalion^ 

“It  is  not  too  late  to  create 
such  a  board,”  said  Newton  N. 
Minow,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  C o m  m  i  s s  i  o  n, 
who  also  participated  in  the 
discussion  which  was  moderated 
by  Alicia  Patterson,  editor  of 
Xiwsday. 

Mr.  Minow  commented  on  the 
decline  in  the  numl>er  of  news¬ 
papers  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  anticipated  proliferation  of 
television  stations  when  addi- 
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tional  channels  are  lighted  up. 

“We  believe,”  he  said,  “that 
our  problems  in  broadcasting 
stem  not  from  too  many  voices 
but  from  too  few.  We  believe 
that  competition  has  not  yet  had 
a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it 
can  do  with  television. 

“Our  main  hope  for  healthy 
growdh,”  Mr.  Minow  said,  “rests 
on  two  bases:  UHF  tv  develop¬ 
ment  and  methods  of  financing 
television  other  than  through 
advertiser  support.” 

.Sees  Fourth  Network 

Mr.  Minow  said  the  all-chan¬ 
nel  receiver  law  requires  that  a 
television  set  manufactured  after 
April  30,  1964  can  be  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  only  if  it 
can  receive  all  82  channels,  not 
merely  12. 

Mr.  Minow  said  he  looked  for 
a  nationwide  educational  tv  sys¬ 
tem,  pay-tv  on  VHF,  a  fourth 
commercial  network  appealing 
to  higher  rather  than  low’er 
common  audience  denominators, 
and  new  stations  to  meet  local 
needs. 

But,  he  said,  “we  will  have 
accomplished  little  if  by  twisting 
the  dial  to  perhaps  five  channels 
instead  of  tw'o,  the  view’er  may 
choose  only  lietween  Tweedledum 
or  Tw’eedledee  or  Tw’eedle- 
twaddle.” 

Lord  Francis- Williams,  for¬ 
mer  editor  in  Great  Britain  who 
has  been  a  professor  of  joumal- 
i.sm  at  the  Univ’ersity  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  .said  he  never  could 
regard  radio  or  tv  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  printed  press, 
l)ecause  “newspapers  can  be  read 
and  re-read”  w’hile  broadcast 
media  lack  durability. 

In  the  course  of  a  45-minute 
critique  of  the  i)ress,  the  Briton 
declared  that  a  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  the  press  w'as  to  “disclose, 
disclose,  disclose.” 

“The  grc^atest  threat  to  the 
press  comes  from  inside  itself,” 
he  said.  He  cited  the  danger  of 
the  commercial  side  swamping 
the  professional  side. 

Beware  Impartiality 

“Never  trust  a  paper  that 
claims  to  l)e  wholely  objective,” 
he  said.  “No  paper  is  so  danger¬ 
ous  as  one  with  a  reputation  for 
impartiality.” 

Lord  Francis-Williams  saw 
the  “soulless  newspaper” — a 
single  paper  in  one  town  —  as 
the  “greatest  danger  to  press 
freedom.” 

“Such  a  paper  seeks  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men,”  he 


asserted,  in  agreement  with  the 
views  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  who 
told  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press:  “If  we  get  the  same 
thing  here — stop  it!” 

Lord  Francis-Williams  re¬ 
marked  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  Britain’s  newspapers  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  three  men  —  Lord 
Beav'erbrook,  I^ord  Rothermere 
and  Cecil  King.  He  referred  to 
Roy  Thomson  of  Canada  as  an 
international  press  magnate 
whose  only  interest  is  in  the 
business  side. 

“Mr.  Thomson  will  buy  any 
newspaper  if  it  has  a  balance 
sheet,”  said  the  veteran  Fleet 
Street  editor. 

As  he  continued  his  remarks 
about  the  “monopoly  press”  here. 
Lord  Francis-VVilliams  turned 
toward  his  fellow  panelist,  Barry' 
Bingham,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times  and  Courier-Journal, 
whose  organization  also  owns 
broadcasting  stations  and  a 
magazine  printing  business. 

■Monopoly’  Defended 

In  his  turn,  Mr.  Bingham 
good-naturedly  remarked  that 
defending  the  monopoly  news¬ 
paper  was  like  defending  the  boll 
weevil  or  advocating  an  early 
frost. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
news  monopoly,”  he  .said,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Louisville  has  three 
tv  and  nine  radio  stations.  He 
accused  those  fighting  monopoly 
newspapers  of  “tilting  at  wind¬ 
mills.” 

“They  are  inevitable,”  he  said. 
“They  are  here  to  stay.  The  law 
of  economics  cannot  l)e  denied.” 

To  Mr.  Bingham  “monopoly 
is  less  a  threat  than  monotony.” 
He  .said  too  many  newspapers 
were  l>eing  turned  out  as  “alike 
as  sausages  coming  from  a 
grinder.” 

He  found  “limited  virtues”  in 
situations  such  as  his:  (1)  it 
relieves  the  pressure  of  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  owner;  (2)  reduces 
the  temptation  to  .sensationalize 
news;  (3)  it  makes  the  respon¬ 
sible  owner  present  more  serious 
news  and  Iwlder  opinion. 

Public  Trust 

“What  the  press  needs  are 
more  newspaper  owners  who 
regard  ownership  as  a  public 
trust,  who  seek  to  give  service 
first,  and  get  profits  second,”  he 
said. 

Sylvester  L.  Weaver  Jr,, 
chairman  of  McCann-Erickson 
International,  former  network 
television  executive,  forecast  a 
day  when  the  broadcast  medium 
would  overcome  the  lack  of  dur¬ 
ability.  He  referred  to  the 
development  of  sets  which  will 
enable  a  viewer  to  see  programs 
when  he  wants  them. 

“All  will  be  available  at  any 
time,”  he  said,  “at  a  push  of  the 


button  and  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Everyone  will  be  a  king  of 
knowledge.” 

• 

Only  ‘Hard  News’ 
Comment  on  Record 

HARRISBI'Rr.,  Pa. 

Complete  transcripts  of  guber¬ 
natorial  press  conferences  have 
been  abolished  by  Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton. 

In  the  mimeographed  report 
of  the  Governor’s  first  press  con¬ 
ference  a  notification  was 
inserted  that  only  “hard  news” 
remarks  would  be  transcribed 
for  distribution. 

The  notification  said:  “All 
extraneous  matter  has  been 
deleted  from  this  transcript.” 

Capitol  Hill  reporters  have 
been  barred  from  a  section  of 
the  Governor’s  Office  to  which 
they  previously  had  access.  The 
inner  reception  room  is  where 
VIPs  visiting  the  Governor  wait 
for  appointments.  Access  may 
be  gained  to  this  area  via  a 
private  elevator,  so  that  the 
problem  of  communications  with 
such  visitors  is  not  solved  by 
having  the  reporters  wait  in  the 
general  reception  room  which 
can  be  bypassed. 

• 

Union  Is  Recognizetl 
At  Concord  Monitor 

Concord,  N.  H. 

An  agreement  covering  pro¬ 
tection  of  jobs  and  reinstatement 
of  personnel  has  been  signed  by 
Montor  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Concord  Moni¬ 
tor,  and  Local  297,  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Louis  F.  Braley,  president  of 
the  local,  and  Thomas  W.  Gerber, 
general  manager  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm,  agreed  also  that  the 
company  and  union  will  negoti¬ 
ate  a  contract  and  reinstate  two 
employes  who  were  laid  off  last 
November. 

Mr.  Gerber  said  both  of  these 
employes  had  been  released  as 
the  result  of  an  automation 
change-over  in  production  meth¬ 
ods  and  they  found  work  else¬ 
where. 

• 

Income  Tax  Jury- 
Finds  for  Paper 

Pittsburgh 

A  Federal  Court  jury  has 
ordered  the  government  to  make 
a  tax  refund,  expected  to  exceed 
$30,000,  to  the  Times  Publishing 
Co,  of  Warren,  Pa. 

The  verdict  was  returned  after 
a  six-day  trial  before  Judge  John 
L.  Miller.  The  company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  IForren  Times 
Mirror,  charged  that  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  had  erron¬ 
eously  assessed  and  collected 
more  than  $30,000  in  income 
taxes  for  1955  and  1956. 
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$24,0(M)  to  Charity 

Akron 

More  than  $24,000  was  spent 
by  the  \kron  Beacon  Journal 
Charity  Fund  last  year  to  assist 
more  than  ^OO  children  and  50 
adults.  The  Fund,  established  in 
1946,  assists  the  medically  indi¬ 
gent — jirincipally  children — who 
do  not  qualify  for  help  from 
public  and  private  agencies. 
Nearly  100  pairs  of  eyeglasses 
were  i)urchased  for  children  in 
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1962,  raising  the  total  bought 
since  the  Fund’s  inception  to 
more  than  8,000. 


Milton  O’Connell  Dies 

Miami,  Fla. 

Milton  V.  O’Connell,  former 
newspaper  editor  and  industrial 
writer  with  the  Miami-Metro 
News  Bureau,  died  Jan.  20  at 
the  age  of  64.  He  was  a  member 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Metvgpaper  Broken 

VERNON 

V. 

PAINE 

appreciated  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  as 

BROKER 

in  the  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  of  the 

OXNARD 

PRESS-COURIER 

to  the 

BRUSH-MOORE 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


It  wa*  a  real  privileite  to 
work  with  the  (leorfte  Grimes 
family  and  the  Brush-Moore 
executives  in  this  transaction 
involving  one  of  California’s 
most  important  "Growth 
Areas.” 

This  is  the  second  "Brush- 
.Moore”  California  newspaper 
and  brinRS  to  1 1  the  number 
of  daily  papers  owned  by  this 
proRressive  and  expandinR 
orannization. 


Extensive 
Research  Data 


on  ALL  California  markets 
is  maintained  as  part  of  our 
thorouRh  brokeraRe  service. 

Close  contact  is  also  main¬ 
tained  with  the  62  “independ¬ 
ently”  owned  California  daily 
newspapers — as  well  as  with 
owners  of  choice  non-dailies. 

Thus,  major  buyers  turn  to 
us  for  responsible  informa¬ 
tion  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  California  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Broker, 

Abbott  E.  Paine,  salesman 
Upland,  California 
Editor  sc  publisher  for  January  26,  1963 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WEEKLY  with  job 
shop.  {26,000  operation  brinRS  $41,- 
000  Rross.  Good  equipment,  no  labor 
worries,  no  comiietition.  Sale  on 
doctor’s  advice  forces  liberal  terms  — 
only  $8,000  down.  Buyer  should  be 
newspaperman  —  not  printer.  Write 
Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dieiospaperg  for  Sale 

PRIZE-WINNING  SEMI-WEEKLY, 
Zone  6,  city  of  5,000.  $70,000  Rross 
class,  ^mplete  plant.  Circulation  6,600. 
Good  flnancial  picture.  Rood  potential. 
LiRht  industrial,  RrowinR  recreational 
area.  Box  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

1.  .SOITTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county  seat  weekly.  Gross  exceeds 
$50,000.  Profitable.  AskinR  $70,000, 
29%  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  Gross 
exceeds  $100,000  annually.  Excellent 
profits.  Fine  plant.  We  really  want  to 
tell  you  the  full  story  on  this  fine  buy. 
Price  at  $95,000.  Terms. 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  .STATE.  Daily 
newspaper.  Priced  under  the  averaRe 
Rross  for  the  past  four  years.  AskinR 
$75,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIA’TES 
6381  Hollywoo<l  Blvd. 

Ix)S  AnReles  28,  California 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton,  N.  Y.  , 
Elstablished  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  \ 

SALES-PURCHASE-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

IT’S  NOT  ’THE  DOWN  PAYMia^T  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGI2^CY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DIAL.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  'Turn  right  to  Dial  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

WES’TERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 

SEDECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  1242S. 
Panama  City.  E'ln. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Elastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.  ^ 

Washington  9,  D.C, 

DEcatur  2-2311 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

j  EDA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unopposed  week¬ 
ly.  Cire.  and  advertising  growing  fast. 

{  'Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two 

1  of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 

1  at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 

1  for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
'  rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

;  SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 

1  New  Eng.  $126M ;  Colo.  $100M;  Ind. 

,  I235M:  Mo.  $78M;  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 

1  $100M.  Others.  M.  R  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

'  Norton,  Ks.  { 

; 

QUEENS  WEEKLY,  e-stablished  54 
years — always  profit  maker.  Complete 
printinR  plant.  Owner  would  retire. 
Opportunity  for  riRht  party!  Write: 
A.  J.  Ball  117  Continental  Ave.,  For¬ 
est  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper*  Wanted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  by  newspaperman.  Size  and 
location  open.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence  and  answered.  Box  1010, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DAILIES  WANTED  by  responsible 
Rroup.  Size  and  location  open.  Write 
in  detail.  All  replies  confidential  and 
answered.  Box  1071,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  lieinR  Renerally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  Brokers.  P.O. 
Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN  seekinR  connec¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  with  option  for 
purchase  either  outriRht  or  for  majority 
interest  within  two  years.  Preferably  a 
daily,  circ.  10,000  to  50,000.  Experience 
as  reporters  on  two  Top  'Ten  newspa- 
I>ers  and  foreiRn  bureau.  e<litors  of 
colleRe  daily.  Will  consider  any  bica- 
tion.  especially  in  the  mid-west  or 
western  reRions.  Initial  rash  investment  i 
of  $100,000.  Box  1076,  Fxlitor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher. 

PUBLISHING  ’TEAM  —  Experienced 
e<litor-pubIisher,  who  has  receive<l  Rood 
offer  for  his  property,  would  like  to 
buy  larRe  weekly,  weekly  chain,  small 
or  metlium  daily  that  can  expanded 
throuRh  hard  work.  Must  have  Rrowth 
Iiotential.  Prefer  Horida.  Can  supply 
two  other  ambitious,  top  men  for  ad, 
business  phases.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  1104,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

EDITOR  has  time  and  capital  in  small  | 
or  medium  photo  or  news  aRency  —  j 
outriRht  purchase  or  partnership.  Box 
1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Space  For  Rent 
PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  WashinRton.  D.C.. 
PittsburRh,  ChicaRO.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  S-6563  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


International  Sales 

AMERICAN  WRITERS  owninR  reprint 
riRhts  of  published  articles  can  make 
extra  money  sellinR  in  Britain,  Europe 
&  Commonwealth.  Write:  Fisher  Fea- 
I  lures,  47  Fleet  St.,  London  E.C.  4. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Correspondents 

NEED  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
COVERAGE?  Specialists  in  prof^ 
sional  editorial  and  photORraphic  stories 
for  consumer  and  trade  maRazines  — 
will  work  for  you,  tool  Client  Roster 
and  backRrounds  on  request.  MADDEN- 
EX/KERT,  8761  Appian  Way,  Los 
AnReles  46,  California. 


F eatures 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent.  student  political,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offers 
up  to  30  psRes  per  copy  per  week.  Non¬ 
profit.  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  ColleRiatd 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


Art  Gates’  CARTOON  HUMOR 
FILLER  SERVICE  now  ready.  Broad¬ 
side  of  31  funny  cartoons  by  nationally 
known  cartoonists.  Many  shapes,  many 
sizes,  for  WEEKLIES  and  DAILIES. 
I.OW  cost.  Mats  or  Repos.  Gates  Fea¬ 
tures,  Inc.  35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson  Hts. 
72,  N.Y. 


EXCLUSIVE  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS 
features,  advance  movie  reviews.  Col¬ 
umn  available  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
564,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  of  new  week¬ 
ly  column.  "Off  The  Beaten  Track.”  No 
obliRation!  The  Gelman  F’eature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  144-15  76th  Road,  E'lushinR  67, 
N.  Y. 


Job  Printing 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printinR  facilities.  HiRh  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence.  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Press  Engineers 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dlsmantllnq  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L,  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 
.5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-636$ 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinR  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Special  Editions 

EXTRA  CASH 

We  sell  non-advertisers  for  1-year  on 
special  paRe.  No  advance  commission 
from  publisher.  Al  Wasserman  Feature 
Advertising  Co.,  25  Tremont  St..  Bos¬ 
ton,  8  Mass. 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 

MODEL  8  UNOTYPE,  81,600.  No. 
4242S  Good  condition.  Three  90-chan- 
nal  maarazine*.  Font  of  18A$6  Gothic. 
Foar-pocket  mold  disk.  Three  UA 
molds,  one  recessed  mold  10-14  point. 
Gas,  Micro-Therm  thermostat.  Emer¬ 
son  220-volt  three  phase  motor.  Mar- 
ffach  feeder.  Blacle,  Butler,  Pa. 


FOTOSBTITER.  8  comp,  fonts.  4  extra 
maKS.,  exc.  cond.  Cost  $38,000  new, 
reduced  to  $17,000  for  quick  sale.  Con¬ 
solidated  Typesetting,  226  W.  8th  St., 
Kansas  City-6,  Mo. 


POUR  RCA  ELECTRO  TYPESE'ITING 
Sjrstems,  Model  C.  Actual  use  less  than 
a  year.  No  reasonable  offer  refus^. 
Original  cost  $3,600  each.  Contact;  E. 
C.  Putney,  Production  Manager,  The 
Press-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


KELLOGG  KEYBOARD.  Exceiient  con¬ 
dition.  $400.  The  Times-Post,  Houston, 
Mississippi. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  660,  Eikin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1613 


Engraving 

BUY;ING  a  PHOTO-LATHE? 

We’re  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  of  your 
money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,500.  1 
Times^doumal.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plats  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naperville,  III, 

Mail  Room 

FOR^ALi 

Five  Halvorsen  Stuffing  Machines.  Four 
hoppers,  can  be  made  into  five.  Speed 
6000  per  hour,  64  page  jacket.  Vacuum 
openers.  Previously  rebuilt.  Good  operat¬ 
ing  condition.  Complete  with  2  vacuum 
pumps,  drives,  controls.  Very  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Business 
Manager,  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
Evansville  6,  Indiana,  Phone  HA  4-7711, 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-'TTS  &  FRIDEN  j 
3'’  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES  ' 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  | 

Photo  Engraving 

Modern  Photo  Engrraving  Equipment. 
Master  Powderless  Eltchers  for  Zink  & 
Copper,  sold  with  new  machine  war¬ 
ranty  at  a  substantiai  discount;  Van-  i 
dercook  proof  presses  models  232P,  232 
&  226;  Consolidated  Precision  Color 
Camera  24"  fully  equipped,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6.  III. 

Press  &  Machinery 

HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS  S7L  36  x  48 
—  AC  motors.  Low  price  on  floor. 
Printers’  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  | 

Name _ 1 

Address__ _  1 

City - Zone _ State _  1 

I  By _  I 

g  Classification _  | 

I  COPY _  I 


g  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  3 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbitlden  1  ' 

1  Mail  to:  I 

I  EDITOR  tr  PUILISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y.  | 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 


Two  Color  cylinders,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
AC  drives.  Stieed  46,U00  i>er  hour.  Pony 
Autoplate. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


PRESS  BARGAIN 

Need  room,  so  first  $4,600.00  gets  3- 
unit,  48  page  Goss.  Easily  worth  double. 
Phone  or  write  J.  Les.  Duermit.  422- 
3611,  the  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


NO.  1  MIEHLE,  38  x  60;  also  Mentges 
folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Chino 
(Calif.)  Champion.  Phone  714  NA  8- 
1606. 


FOR  SALE 

Eight  Units  Goss  Press.  Serial  #1372- 
1373,  including  two  (3olor  Cylinders,  two 
Reversible  Cylinders,  complete  with 
Cline  Reels  and  Tension.  Two  Cline 
Boards,  two  126  HP.,  220  V  AC  drives. 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Now  set  for  69"  paper; 
can  be  reset  for  wider  rolls.  Will  sell  as 
two  presses  or  one.  Good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Immediately  available  at  a  most 
reasonable  price.  Also  8-ton  metal  pot 
with  Kemp  burners  and  1  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Call  or  wire  collect:  G.  R.  Bene¬ 
dict,  Bus,  Mgr,,  Evansville  Ptg,  Corp., 
Evansville,  Ind. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

3-units,  2  double  folders,  22% "  3  color 
humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels 
and  tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO, 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


PRiSS  STiaiiX)  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desired) 
32-Page  Goss  semi-cyiindrical  press,  al¬ 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  pot  and 
Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Package  price  $30,000. 

Press  is  4-deck,  single  width,  with  Hess 
&  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  Clapco  foun¬ 
tains  and  many  spare  parts.  23-9/16" 
cut-off:  24,000  PPH  straight. 

Pony  is  21^  years  old,  comes  with  3-ton 
Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  -f-  5  tons 
of  metal;  pot  has  automatic  pouring  de¬ 
vice. 

Equipment  soon  to  be  replaced  by  off¬ 
set.  May  be  seen  in  operation  now  I 
Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  Times- 
Joumal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth,  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations,  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  (7ity,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


HOE  PRESS 

With  Color  Deck 
16  to  32-page  capacity 
F'older  22 %"  cut-off 
Half  &  Quarter  page  delivery 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16  pages,  2  to  1  model 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  fram.^ 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXfc  rd  7-4690 


WOOD  PONY.  23-9/16  available  May 
F'irst.  In  daily  use.  may  lie  insiectsd, 
$4500.  Available  now,  2  Baumlolders— 
Model  2P— F'R  17  x  22,  Serial  18431-2 
Friction  F'eed,  220V-3HP-AC,  $930  each. 

Michigan  Rotary  Press,  Inc. 

5962  F'ederal  Detroit  9.  Mich. 

Phone  TA  5-8850 


Stereotype 

Pony  Autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
’Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Pai>er  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  46-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Equipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EXiUIPMEaTT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSE24TA’nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ALL  TYPES  of  newspaper  and  Web- 
fed  Offset  presses.  UPEICO.  Box  366, 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  201  GE  8-3744. 


HEU*  WANTED 
Academic 

’TEACHER  OF  JOURNAUSM  wanted 
for  state  university.  Zone  3.  Some  newv 
paiier  experience,  minimum  Mastm’f 
degree.  $7,000  for  nine-month  year  with 
minimum  qualifications.  Box  1096,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Qualified  man  wanted,  under  40,  for 
position  as  Publisher’s  Assistant.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  editorial  matters  and 
have  working  knowledge  of  mechanical 
departments  of  daily  newspaper.  Very 
m^ern  plant  in  city  of  approximately 
20,000  —  Midwestern  area.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  fringe  benefits  -f  bonus 
arrangrement.  Permanent  job  with  a 
future.  Write  Box  1110,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  award¬ 
winning  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  company  benefits. 
Must  know  Little  Merchant  Plan,  pro¬ 
motion  and  salesmanship.  Write  co^ 
plete  resume,  including  salary  required 
in  first  letter.  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HARD  WORKING  SUPERVISOR, 
morning  newspaper  experience.  Home 
Delivery  results  are  FIRST  in  our  book. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  move  UP. 
Write  exi>erience.  education  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1082, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


C.irculation 

1  Display  Advertising 

1  /"Editorial 

1  Editorial 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  6,000 
daily.  Zi"'®  5-  Good  opportunity  for 
young  man  familiar  with  all  phases 
work.  Hux  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  to  handle  car¬ 
riers  and  motor  route  agents  in  sunny 
Southern  t'alifornia.  Send  picture  with 
applicalmn.  Hox  1112,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 
Food  Classification 


l.lassi/ied  Advertising 

CLAS.SI1'1E1)  MANAGER,  15,000  New 
Englanil  daily.  Excellent  opimrtunity 
for  Hggreasive.  exfwrienced  man  or 
woman  with  a  progressive  organization. 
Salary,  bimus.  insurance  etc.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  liox  1111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IHsplay  Advertising 

AD  SAI.ESMAN  for  2  Ohio  weeklies. 
Alert  self-starter  with  promotion  ideas 
needed  by  young  expansion-minded 
publisher.  Guarantee  (80  -f  commis¬ 
sion.  Be  your  own  boss  I  Send  resume, 
l>hoto.  Box  1016,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  evening 
daily  in  Indiana,  city  of  35,000.  Must 
be  young,  strong  in  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  including 
references,  availability,  salary  expecte<l 
to:  Perry  Stewart,  Tribune,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN!,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  to:  Inland  Daily 
Press  Ass'n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago- 
S,  III.  No  charges. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
and  promotion  man,  under  40,  for 
second  spot  on  five-man  staff  of  5-dny 
in  exploding  area.  Managership  capa¬ 
bility,  iiermanent.  Choice  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  Top  salary  and  incentive 
arranged  on  exiierience,  abilities.  Box 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  AD  SALESMAN  nee<le<l 
by  leading  Graphic  Arts  trade  journal. 
Career  opportunity  for  executive  type 
who  needs  minimum  supervision.  Must 
be  thoroughly  groundetl  in  ad  theory, 
able  to  analyze  customers’  problems, 
and  give  professional  presentations.  Of¬ 
fice  in  Manhattan;  some  travel.  Sub¬ 
stantial  salary  -|-  commissions;  all  ex¬ 
pense,  lienefits  program.  Sell  yourself 
fully  in  a  letter;  include  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Confidential.  Box  1092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  an  oiien- 
ing  for  advertising  salesman  with 
sound  newspaiier  background.  POOD 
EXPERIENCE  desired  but  not  prime 
factor.  Sales  ability  most  important. 
GROWING  MARKET.  Job  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  employe  lienefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  anil  i>er- 
sonal  data  to: 


Personnel  Department 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  by  small  Kansas 
daily.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  writer 
able  to  handle  local  wire  and  sports. 
Cooperative  personality  and  willing  to 
work  hard  and  long  hours.  Experience 
preferred,  but  can  use  J-grad.  State 
(lualifications,  salary  needed.  Box  1090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DESKMAN :  Young  man  with  reporting 
.  experience  and  enthusiasm  for  small 
daily  paper  in  New  Jersey,  a  few  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  Box  1054,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  lively.  4.000 
!  ABC  award-winning  Zone  2  offset  week¬ 
ly.  Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for 
knowledgeable,  hard-working,  well- 
rounded  newsman  who  prefers  life  in  a 
semi-rural  community.  Write  fully  to 
i  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  EDITORIAL  MANAGER  for  small  i 
,  morning  tabloid.  Publisher,  Northern  | 
I  Wyoming  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  i 
'  Wyo.  I 


TIRED  OF  STRIKING  OUT?  Tired  of 
the  rat  race  in  general?  One  of  New 
Jersey's  top  weeklies,  with  an  eye 
towaril  the  dail.v  field,  has  an  oiiening 
for  an  Advertising  Director  who  has  | 
ideas  and  iiroof  he  ran  increase  local 
linage.  We're  in  a  resort  county,  rateil 
at  the  state's  fastest  growing.  Salary  I 
o|>en.  Bu.x  1132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  CREATIVE  SALES  and  lay¬ 
out  man  with  production  record  might 
like  working  and  living  in  excellent 
coastal  city.  Zone  3.  Furnish  all  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  phone  interview.  Box 
1070,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

ADV.  SALES  MGR.  for  weekly  group. 
Salary  plus  bonus  plan,  car  allowance. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Somerville,  N.J. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN,  good  at  layouts  and  clean  copy, 
can  join  progressive,  expanding  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  in  coastal  city  near  Los 
Angeles.  Good  starting  salary  —  ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Complete  resumes  in 
confidence  to:  Kenneth  Murphy,  Star- 
Free  Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN,  strong 
on  layouts,  gootl  personality,  in  fast- 


,  REWRITE-REPDRTER  job  open  for  j 
I  experienced  man,  night  staff,  in  Phila-  I 
I  delphia  area.  Write  Box  962,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher,  stating  salary  desired.  | 

1  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  ' 
At  least  three  years'  experience.  Grow-  i 
!  ing  New  Jersey  daily  in  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  area  in  New  York  metropolitan 
I  region.  Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  AGGRESSIVE.  VERSATILE,  experi- 
!  enced  sports  writer  for  Midwest's  best 
I  sports  section.  Send  complete  record 
I  -f-  picture.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  lola,  Kas.,  Register. 
7,000  pop.,  5,000  circ.  Job  opens  Mar. 
1-16.  Write  Angelo  Scott. 

NEWS  EDITOR  interested  in  producing 
good  small  daily.  Requires  reporting 
ability — news  judgment — and  some  bet¬ 
ter  personal  attributes.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  training,  ability.  Write 
,  essentials  briefly.  Galion  (Ohio)  In- 
'  quirer. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years 
experience  on  police  run  to  cover  police 
and  courts  for  fast,  aggressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  over  18,000  in  pleasant 
college  town  near  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  Southerner  preferred.  James 
A.  Hodges,  City  Editor,  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EDIT  your 
own  paiier?  You  won’t  find  a  better 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Eldi- 
tor  of  an  aggressive  25.000  daily  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes: 
writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and 
correspondents:  it  requires  youth, 

energy  —  some  reporting  and  editing 
exi>erience.  Box  1035,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
two  aggressive  newspaper  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  Must  know  layout 
and  sales.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus 
arrangement.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references,  or  call  collect  to:  R.  E.  Lea. 
Advtg.  Dir.,  News-Journal,  Clovis.  New 
Mexico. 

WORKING  RETAIL  MANAGER  for 
22,000  Florida  daily.  Must  i)Ossess 
ability  to  spearhead  staff  of  seven. 
College  preferred.  Send  complete  resume 
with  application.  Box  1102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


uscripts  in  midwestem  college.  High 
pay.  Box  1030,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  SPOT  for  Women’s 
EMitor  on  prize-winning  Southeastern 
daily.  Requirements:  ability  to  write — 
meet  people — supervise  small  staff  and 
grow  with  organization.  Sympathetic 
editors  will  guide  you  I  Box  1084,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ATTLEIBORO.  MASS.,  DAILY  SUN 
has  opening  for  combination  deskman- 
reporter.  Send  references  and  Photo. 


EDITORIAL  WRITEIR:  Opening  on 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  5  for  ' 
an  ex|>erienced  and  ambitious  editorial 
writer  with  broad  range  of  interests ; 
good  academic  background  and  news  i 
room  ex|)erience  are  desirable.  Our  staff  j 
is  large  enough  to  permit  some  spe-  ; 
cialization  but  we  expect  our  staff  men  I 
to  l>e  competent  in  more  than  one  field 
of  comment.  We  prefer  a  man  in  the 
age  group  from  middle  twenties  to 
middle  thirties.  He  should  be  eager  to 
make  this  newspaper  a  career  and  to 
participate  in  civic  activities  consistent 
with  the  position.  Approximate  salary 
range  of  $7,600  is  dependent  on  ex- 
lierience  and  ability.  Box  1052,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  has 
o|>ening  for  one  beginner  and  one  ex-  | 
|)erience<l  newsman.  Send  resume  of  i 
background,  experience,  lowest  starting  I 
salary.  We  also  have  openings  for  [ 
stringers  in  all  sections  of  the  nation. 
Box  1062,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
_  I 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  univer¬ 
sity  in  Zone  1,  male  or  female  eligible. 
Must  be  strong  in  editing,  layout  and 
typography  with  minimum  of  two  years’ 
ex|)erience,  and  college  degree.  Salary 
$6,000  to  start  with  top  benefits.  Per¬ 
sonal  resume  and  samples  of  publica¬ 
tions  work  required.  Box  1075,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EINERGETTIC  REPORTER  for  morning 
daily.  Zone  1.  20,000  circulation.  3  or 
more  years’  experience  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  job  benefits.  Box  1065,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 

Quoin,  turtle,  reel,  paster,  squirt,  web, 
fountain  —  is  it  Greek  to  you?  If  you 
want  to  write  about  them,  etc.,  for  an 
important  graphic  arts  publication,  send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1065,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Morning  tabloid  daily 
—  6,000  circulation  —  needs  general 
assignment  reporter.  Recent  J-gi^  con¬ 
sidered.  Good  salary,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Contact:  Don  Hecke,  Pierre 
State  News,  Pierre,  S,  Dak. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  news 
departments  of  dally  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Ebcperienced  or 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  Ill. 
No  charges. 


REPORTER 

One  of  the  top  reporting  jobs  for  our 
five  suburban  offset  weeklies.  Lead  gen¬ 
eral  news  coverage  of  growing  village 
of  20,000  from  new  branch  office.  Pres¬ 
tige  chain  of  award-winning  papers  on 
Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Elxcellent  future 
for  talented  young  man.  Good  salary, 
fringe  benefits.  Must  have  professional 
experience  and  a  college  degree.  David 
Roe,  Hollister  Publications,  Wilmette, 
Ill. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Alertly 
versatile.  Write:  Elditor,  Carteret 
Co.  News-Times,  Morehead  City,  N.C. 


REPORTER  for  interesting,  challenging 
l)eat  on  city  side  of  5-day  afternoon 
15,000  daily  in  upstate  New  York.  1^11 
fringe  l)enefits  —  salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  I  Write  details  of  eclucation, 
experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1088,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  EajITOR  with  advertising 
exi)ericnce  for  old  county  seat  weekly 
nowapa|)er  within  24-miles  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  can 
come  for  interview.  The  Democratic 
Messenger,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  young 
reiiorter  in  our  Women’s  Department. 
Must  know  elements  of  good  writing  — 
lie  able  to  meet  the  public.  College  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  not  necessary.  Highly  de¬ 
sirable  coastal  metropolitan  area.  Write 
to:  Editor.  Savannah  Morning  News  & 
Evening  Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 

WIRE  EDITOR:  Six-eight  page  small 
daily  in  state  capital.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Will  pay  more  for 
combo  sports  reporter.  Write:  John  H. 
Hippie,  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Pierre, 
So.  Dak. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with  news¬ 
paper  background  wanted  to  assist 
woman  editor  of  employee  newspaper 
publisheil  by  one  of  nation’s  leading 
corporations.  (Zone  One).  Spe^,  ac¬ 
curacy,  good  news  sense  and  ability  to 
get  along  with  iieople  essential.  25,- 
000-circulation  newspaper  publi8he<l  bi¬ 
weekly;  weekly  publication  contem¬ 
plate.  Send  resume  and  iiicture  to  Box 
loe.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  position  as 
reporter-editor  of  small  daily.  Report¬ 
ing,  photo  experience  required.  Write 
full  details  including  desire<l  salary  to; 
Rich.ird  Wise.  Gazette  Pub.  Co.,  117 
N.  Meridian  St..  Winchester,  Ind. 

AWARD-WINNING  morning  newspa- 
rier  in  Zone  area  8  has  oiiening  for  ex- 
Iierienced  desk  men  or  women.  Copy 
Desk  anil  eiliting  exiierience  essential. 
Please  give  compiete  background,  job 
history,  education  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  1124,  Fxlitor 
&  Publisher. 

BEST.  HARD-WORKING  REPORTER 
$7,240  starting  salary  will  interest. 
Publisher  will  consider  proven  talent 
ONLY  for  iiossible  opening  ns  man¬ 
aging  eilitor  of  influential  Zone  2 
Weekly.  Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  Zone  2  weekly  group.  Must 
be  competent  reporter  and  desk  man. 
Give  full  details  and  salary.  Box  1108, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT  YOUNG  REPORTER,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  with  some  exiierience  pre¬ 
ferably  on  smaller  paper,  for  25,000 
Great  Lakes  daily.  Imagination,  initia¬ 
tive  count.  Salary  starts  at  $80-$90. 
Box  1145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHANfTE  for  alert  young  reporter 
with  minimum  of  2  years’  experience, 
general  assignments-features,  to  start 
immediately  with  largest  Catholic  Di¬ 
ocese  weekly  in  U.  S.  (195,000  cir.). 
Good  wages  and  bright  future.  Phone 
616  RO  6-4760  for  appointment,  or 
send  resume  to:  The  Long  Island 
Catholic,  P.  O.  Box  335,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  strong  suburban 
daily  newspaper  competing  with  metro¬ 
politans,  Zone  9.  Age  3.5-40  preferred. 
Must  lie  excellent  reporter,  deskman 
with  some  administrative  experience. 
Pull  resume,  references  requested.  Box 
Ills,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DESKMAN  —  Compentent  to  handle 
wire  copy.  Afternoon  paper  in  pleasant 
Penna.  City.  Moving  expenses  paid. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  1139. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  wanted  by 
trade  magazine  in  newspaper  field. 
Young  man.  20’s.  journalism  degree, 
draft  exempt,  writing  ability.  Start 
$100.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Write 
C.  J.  Higgins.  National  Editorial  Assn., 
1025  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  January  26,  1963 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 

Photography 


LIVELY  P.M.  DAILY,  15-M.  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening:  for  reporter  to  cover 
city  beat,  write  features,  Prefer  camera 
ability.  Must  l>e  able  to  develop  fea¬ 
tures  in  scenic  West  Coast  region  and 
keep  on  top  of  local  news  without  prod¬ 
ding.  Starting:  salary  $400  monthly  with 
fringes.  Opportunity  to  break  in  on 
copy  desk.  Automatic  increases.  Send 
background,  qualifications,  availability. 
Box  1114,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Nationally  known  growth  firm,  based 
in  upstate  New  York,  needs  man  with 
ability  to  write  clearly,  concisely, 
imaginatively  to  edit  its  monthly  multi¬ 
plant  employe  iniblication.  Experience 
will  determine  starting  salary  in  $7,500- 
$9,000  range  with  opiiortunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  advancement.  Describe  why  you 
are  qualified  for  the  position  by  writing 
to  Box  1129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  POR  NEWS  SPOT  on  6,000 
daily  published  in  10,000  iiopulation  cit:^ 
located  in  year  around  recreation,  shop^ 
ping  center  and  industrial  community. 
A  iiermanent  ixmition,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  6 
daily — an  opiiortunity  for  an  energ:etic 
young  man  with  some  editing  experi¬ 
ence  to  produce  bright,  readable,  re¬ 
sponsible  news  packag:e  in  city  of 
15,000.  Should  have  some  editing  ex¬ 
perience,  lie  equally  at  home  with 
typewriter,  blue  iiencil  and  camera.  Box 
1138,  Editor  &  l^blisher. 


NORTHEAST  METROPOLITAN 
DAILY  has  opiiortunity  for  experienced 
copy  editor  on  midnight  trick.  Need 
self-starter  because  job  offers  chance 
for  individual  expression  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Top  salary,  benefits  and  working 
conditions  plus  security  for  right  man 
who  wants  to  move  ahead.  Box  1115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHY  WORRY  ABOUT  STRIKES? 
Commuting  is  tiring.  A  wide-awake 
reporter  can  find  a  happy  home  with 
us,  one  of  the  state's  liest  weeklies. 
And  we’ve  our  eye  toward  becoming  a 
daily  in  an  area  rated  the  fastest 
growing  in  New  Jersey.  Send  full 
liarticulars  to  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER- EDITOR 

Major  New  England  industrial  firm 
seeks  man  to  edit  company  publica¬ 
tion;  also  assist  with  press  relations 
duties.  Newspaiier  exiierience  desirable. 
Knowledge  photography  helpful.  Prefer 
young,  family  man,  college  background. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  > 
to  Box  1120,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


YOUNG  REPORTER-WRITER  for 
house  organ  of  major  national  maga¬ 
zine.  Should  lie  in  20's,  single,  have 
1-5  years'  of  newspaper  experience,  in¬ 
terested  in  working  in  New  York  City. 
Must  lie  able  to  interview  skillfully, 
write  clear,  correct  English,  and  an 
occasional  bright  feature.  Opportunity 
to  learn  writing  and  to  liecome  reporter 
or  writer  for  worldwide  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  Box  1105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  daily  incoming 
area  w'ith  advent  of  dams.  $80  Week  -f- 
benefits  for  5*4  days.  Send  pix.  details 
and  photo  experience  to;  Montrose 
(Colo.  1  Daily  Press. 


MIAMI  HERALD 

representatives  will  l»e  makintr  an  an¬ 
nual  colletre  interviewini?  tour  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  within  the  next 
four  weeks.  We  are  preparinjr  to  move 
into  a  new  huildintr  very  soon  and 
anticipate  growth  in  the  newsroom.  In 
addition  to  seein$r  college  students,  we 
will  be  triad  to  take  time  during  the 
trip  to  interview  ex|>erienced  copy  desk 
men,  city-side  reporters,  photographers, 
etc.  Those  interested  should  write  to 
Personnel  Manatrer,  The  Miami  Herald, 
2(K^  So.  Miami  Avenue.  Miami  30.  | 
Please  include  complete  duration  and  I 
experienced  }>ackirround.  Personal  inter¬ 
views  will  be  arrantred  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


Free  Lance  j 

FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  op-  j 
portunities  to  sell  the  more  than  4,500  i 
markets  buying  free-lance  articles,  fea- 
<  turea,  stories,  pix.  cartoons  every 
month.  Send  stamped,  addressed  return  I 
envelope  for  details.  Writer’s  Difrest, 
22-01  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio.  | 


STRINGERS  WANTED  in  Chicago.  I 
Dallas.  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  | 
Minneapolis,  for  small  nationally-circu-  i 
lated  financial  daily.  Should  have  busi- 
.  ness  and  financial  backgrounds  and/or 
I  knowledge  of  state  and  local  govern-  ' 
:  ment.  Box  1040,  Ilditor  &  Publisher.  i 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  IVee  information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zyne  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
working  (Composing  Room  Foreman  on 
leading  14,000  circulation,  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  (kimpletely  modem  plant  — 
open  shop!  Must  have  supervisory  back¬ 
ground  and  proven  ability  to  coordinate 
production.  Zone  5.  Send  complete 
resume  of  experience,  i>ersonal  data, 
salary  expected  to  Box  1074,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  prcxiuction  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass'n., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  III. 


Miscellaneous 

NEW  PM  OFFSET  JUNE 
Reporter-photographers,  experienced 
make-up  ad  men  and  salesmen.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  ambitious  hard  workers.  Prefer 
Southern  Omstitutionalista. 

Box  1346  High  Point,  N.  C. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  l>ack  shop  iier- 
sonnel.  Write:  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  on  the  way 
up,  with  imagination,  technical  com- 
lietence,  to  produce  magazine-quality 
news  and  human  interest  pictures  + 
a  full-page  photo-feature  weekly,  head¬ 
ing  a  2-man  department  for  22,000 
Lake  BIrie  resort  daily.  No  prima 
donna  1  The  man  we  want  should  be 
familiar  with  small  cameras — alert  to 
offbeat  picture  i>osaibilitiea — and  deter¬ 
mined  to  turn  routine  assignments  into 
eye-catchers.  Send  samples.  Managing 
^itor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/  REPORTER 

We  are  looking  for  a  photographer  who 
IKissesses.  too.  the  ability  to  glean  in¬ 
dustrial  reporting  data  (he  <loes  not 
have  to  l>e  a  writer)  to  work  out  of  our 
New  York  office  (we  also  have  an  open¬ 
ing  for  another  such  man  in  our  soon- 
to-lie-npened  St.  Louis  office). 

We  handle  over  11.000  photographic  and 
reporting  assignments  a  year  for  the 
advertising  interests  of  America’s  larg¬ 
est  corporations.  Our  work  is  easily 
the  most  interesting  there  is  for  the 
cameraman  who  has  a  i>enchant  and  a 
liking  for  industrial  dramatization. 

We  are  not  an  easy  company  to  work 
for;  our  professional  standards  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high;  we  insist  upon  dedica¬ 
tion  ;  we  expect  character,  neat  dress, 
sobriety,  and  from  the  mechanical 
standpoint,  complete  and  experienceil 
familiarity  with  the  VIEW  CAMERA. 

For  the  man  who  meets  these  specifica¬ 
tions,  we  offer  an  excellent  and  stimu¬ 
lating  opportunity.  The  starting  salary 
is  nominal,  $130  per  week,  but  we  have 
no  realistic  ceiling  on  earnings  ami 
with  7  headquarters,  regional  and  dis¬ 
trict  offices  in  key  areas  around  the 
country,  advancement  to  the  deserving 
is  a  promised,  live  element.  (For  ex¬ 
ample,  most  of  our  men  are  in  the 
$8500  iier  yr.  category.) 

Traveling  is  an  ever-present  factor,  but 
always  in  short  bursts,  i.e.,  rarely 
would  you  lie  gone  more  than  4-5  days 
at  a  time.  Never  any  weekend  work. 

Please  don’t  answer  this  ad  unless  you 
are  a  proven  professional.  The  man  who 
shoots  only  with  the  Rollei  or  Speed 
Graphic  is  not  the  one  we’re  looking 
for. 

All  queries  will  be  held  in  strictest 
confidence,  of  course.  Please  telephone 
if  a  personal  interview  is  desired. 

Alexander  Roberts,  President 

Interstate  Photographers  Div, 
Interstate  Industrial  Reporting  Service 
676  I'ifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 
MU  8-1882 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  leading  Ohio 
14,000  circulation  daily.  Excellent  spot 
for  young,  ambitious  person  cagiabls  of 
handling  one  man  photo  depurtmeat 
Includes  dark  room  and  some  Scan-A- 
Graver  work.  Good  pay,  equipment, 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Writ* 
details  experience,  availability,  etc.  to 
Box  1094,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  for  uni- 
versity  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Top-notd 
photo  lab,  equipment,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Can  work  toward  Master’s  degree 
and  assist  in  teaching.  Minimum  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  some  daily  newspaper  ex- 
I)crience.  $6000  for  12-month  year. 
Write  Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metroiiolitaa 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  at 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


AIRLINE  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive.  New  York  area,  for  leading  inter¬ 
national  flag  carrier.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  have  several  years  reportorial 
experience  with  daily  newspaper.  Send 
complete  resume  with  photo  to 
1126,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


MAI.E.  28  to  35,  with  basic  journalistic 
skills  for  general  PR  with  electric 
utility  company  with  headquarters  in 
Zone  5,  city  of  100,000.  Attractive 
I  salary  —  room  at  the  top.  Box  1128, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

A  major  corporation  with  home  offices 
in  New  Jersey  will  add  a  capable  younf 
woman  to  its  corporate  PR  staff.  She 
should  \ye  under  35  —  a  Rood  writer  — 
and  have  sound  newspaper,  mnirazine 
or  PR  experience.  The  job  calls  for 
versatility  to  handle  a  variety  of  writ- 
InR  asslRnments.  The  salary  is  Rood. 
Send  resume  to  Hox  1128.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  B>nployer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EDITOR 

Eastern  Electronics  Firm 

Require  college  degree  plus  2- 
3  years  industrial  editing  ex¬ 
iierience.  Position  will  include 
writing  and  layout  of  monthly 
plant  paper  as  well  as  press 
releases  and  public  relations. 
Prefer  some  technical  equip¬ 
ment  writing  experience.  Salary 
to  $8,000. 

Please  submit  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 


BOX  1137 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


PR  ASSISTANT,  national  professional 
association  in  Chicago.  Newswriting  ex¬ 
iierience,  with  journalism  background 
preferred.  Start  at  $8,000.  Liberal  job 
benefits,  some  travel.  Submit  detailed 
resume  and  work  samples  to;  Box  1130, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SfTHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruetioa 
Free  Information 
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SituBtlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

FUtvf  QUALIFIED  TO  TEACH  jour- 
ntlism  nr  profesaional  writing.  I  seek 
a  college  i>ost  now  or  by  autumn.  MA, 
12  published  novels,  experience  both 
desk  and  lieats  on  large  and  smaller 
dailies,  i’amily  man  under  35.  re¬ 
sponsible.  eager  to  enter  teaching.  Box 
1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

"^^CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1026,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLLSHER  OF  WEEKLIES,  just 
sold,  wants  manaiprial  job  on  weekly 
or  group  weeklies  in  Florida.  Had  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  in  tough  held.  Knows 
newspaper  business.  Box  1019,  Editor 
b  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  and  business 
executive  seeks  administrative  position 
with  progressive  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  publisher.  Initiative,  experience 
and  leadership  qualifies  this  man  as 
Assistant  to  Publisher  —  General  Man¬ 
ager  —  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
—  or  Production  Manager.  Available 
soon.  Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  — 
Young,  experienced  Carnegie  Tech 
printing  grad.  Directed  coat  reduction 
program  on  well-known  weekly.  Well 
verse<l  mechanical  and  labor.  Zones  2, 
3.  6.  For  resume  write  Box  1089,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER :  Assistant  or  business 
manager;  25  years'  experience  East  and 
West.  Age  45.  Will  consider  invest¬ 
ment  nut  of  income.  Southwest  or  West 
only.  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

.Seek  opportunity  to  develop  a  publish¬ 
ing  property  for  a  'share'  of  the  results 
produce<i.  Now  General  Manager 
medium  daily.  Experienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recoixl.  references,  health. 
Resume  available.  Any  communication 
ilefinitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


American 

Publisher  in  Europe 
with  five  ysars'  successful  weekly  ex¬ 
perience,  M,  Danish  wife  .  .  .  seeks 
further  opportunity  In  Europe/West 
Coast  U.S.A.  Available  September 
1953. 

Box  1009,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Artists-Cartoonists 

Commercial  ARTIST-CARTOONIST,  a 
first  rate  versatile  talent:  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons,  sports,  illustrations,  lay¬ 
out,  lettering.  Age  28.  Available  now 
to  consider  any  offer.  Box  998,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  has  time  for  some  free 
lance  work.  Wide  experience,  nation¬ 
ally-known.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ART  DIRBCTOR/DESIGNER 
Highly  creative  maximum  producer. 
Can  handle  ALL  responsibility  through 
final  production.  Heavy  publication  and 
ad  collateral.  Art  Directing  with  na¬ 
tion's  largest  printer.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1079,  Mitor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

YOUNG  CIRCULA'nON  BXECU'nVE 
On  one  of  the  nation's  larger  news¬ 
papers  desires  top  job  on  newspaper  in 
50,000  to  75,000  class.  I  am  a  college 
graduate.  exi>erienced  in  circulation,  a 
family  man,  and  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  and  promotional  abilities.  If  your 
newspaper  is  in  Zones  6.  6.  7,  or  8  and 
want  further  information,  write  Box 
967,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  { 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  I 
20,000  wanting  top  job  on  smaller  | 
afternoon  paper.  Know  all  phases  of  | 
circulation,  with  15  years'  experience,  i 
Box  1013.  Mitor  &  Publisher.  | 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Experienced  past  21  years  all  phases. 
Aggressive,  good  promoter,  AAA  refer¬ 
ences.  Or  interested  in  selling  circula¬ 
tion  supplies.  Zones  1-2-3-4,  Box  992, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUVG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  with  proven  record.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Prefer  zones  7,  8 
or  9.  Box  1017,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


MATURE,  TOP-NOTCH  District  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  for  metropolitan 
newspaper  seeks  Circulation  Manager's 
spot  with  medium  or  large  daily,  or 
Kusinees  Manager's  ixxiition  with 
medium-size  paper.  Well  experienced  in 
promotion.  Presently  employed,  with  9 
years'  experience.  Good  Salesman  and 
Business  Manager.  Desire  Zones  3,  4, 
5.  Age  32.  Box  1116,  Mitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Small  to 
medium  daily.  Zones  8  or  9.  Reliable— 
l)est  references.  Box  1098,  Mitor  ft 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— 
SALESMAN 

Age  47.  seeks  i)ermanent  i)osition  with 
future.  Presently  ad  manager  on 
me«lium  daily.  Former  staff  man  on 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Proven  linage 
buililer  in  highly  competitive  area.  No 
drifter  —  looking  for  place  to  put 
roots  down.  Prefer  Zone  2  or  9.  Box 
1117,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
This  40-year  old  has  dedicated  IS  years' 
to  classified  and  has  successful  record 
in  selecting,  training  and  handling 
sales  girls.  Have  versatility,  enthusiasm, 
excellent  work  record  and  good  health. 
Top  references.  Box  1119,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


Corresponden  ts 

wXTiTrjrfrTTrN^'^^^ 

FARM  REPORTER  since  FDR  avail¬ 
able  do  monthly,  weekly  columns  mag¬ 
azines.  newspapers:  or  as  “stringer” 
for  Washington  daily  telegraphic  cor¬ 
respondence.  Box  1107,  Mitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  OR  SALES— not  gar¬ 
ish;  never  a  geek;  always  probity;  any 
rumb;  yare  at  all  times  Box  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


DUE  TO  REORGANIZATTON  family 
owned  department  stores,  have  excep¬ 
tionally  qualified  advertising  manager 
available  Feb.  1.  Has  handled  all  phases 
our  ad  department,  allocating  $50,000 
yearly  ad  budget;  all  layout  and  ropy, 
past  nine  years  most  capably  and  ef¬ 
fectively.  Prior  to  that  had  years  ex¬ 
perience  display  salesman  and  manager 
daily  newspapers.  We  highly  recom¬ 
mend  him  in  either  field.  For  complete 
resume  and  recommendations,  write  us. 
Box  1064,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Ability  You  May  Be  Able  To  Use  At 
A  Profit— AD  MANAGER. 
Resultful  experience  all  phases  of  ad 
department;  19%  display  gain.  Circula¬ 
tion,  news  training.  Over  12  year^'  ex¬ 
perience  —  8  years'  present  paper.  Age 
40.  married.  Seeks  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  small  60-M  daily.  Zones  9, 
8,  7,  6.  If  you  can  offer  a  future  in 
return  for  this  ability,  wire  or  write 
Box  1106,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  Editor- Writer:  PR, 
house  organ,  newspaper  background. 
Married.  B.A.  Box  986,  Mitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

Experienced,  mature  —  some  desk 
Box  1083,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  January  26,  1963 


Editorial 

OUTDOOR  EDITOR,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Features,  columnist,  radio  an¬ 
nouncer.  Public  Relations.  Versatile 
writer.  Outdoor  publications.  Indus¬ 
trious.  Box  1036,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT:  writing,  re¬ 
writing:  experienced  :  B.A.,  knowie<lge 
languages.  Evenings  or  week-ends, 
N.Y.C.  Box  1099,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  28,  with  wife,  child, 
wants  job  where  ability  counts.  News¬ 
paper  or  PR.  Relocate  anywhere  U.S., 
world,  for  right  job.  but  takes  $130  wk. 
up  to  do  it.  Box  1061,  Mitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR:  Assist¬ 
ant  wants  full-time  post.  Experienced 
with  local  column,  features,  reviews. 
Box  1049,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS.  GENERAL  NEWS:  Ten 
years’  daily  experience  includes  make¬ 
up.  headwriting  and  feature  works. 
Married,  age  43.  References,  samples 
available.  Write:  Alex  Pritzker,  506 
Kansas  St.,  Belleville,  III. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  WANTED  by 
journeyman  deskman,  28,  now  on  Mid¬ 
west  metro.  Ex-sports  editor  36,000 
P.M.  Single,  college,  veteran.  Box  1081, 
Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


STY'MIED  in  Assistant  M.  E.  slot  after 
5  years  with  30,000  circulation  sub¬ 
urban  semi-weekly,  31-year  old  MS  J- 
grad  with  daily  reporting  and  editing 
experience  wants  more  responsibility 
in  $10,000  class.  Box  1093,  Mitor  ft 
Publisher. 


TWO  21-YEAR  OLD  English  Reporters 
want  press  or  TV  jobs  anywhere  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  —  not 
more  than  two  months  in  any  town. 
We  are  lioth  N.U.J,  members  with  four 
years’  experience  on  daily  papers,  ar¬ 
riving  in  America  early  April  after 
termination  of  Continental  contract. 
Box  1048,  Mitor  ft  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR.  47,  sixteen  years’  desk, 
wire,  makeup  on  top  dailies.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  11.33,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER.  28  and  ambitious. 
Intereste<l  in  developing  top  outdoor 
page  or  in  general  features  and  Sun¬ 
day  roto  work.  Can  transmit  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  reader  in  eye-catching 
photo- journalism  coverage.  Experienced 
outdoor  columnist.  Will  relocate  im- 
me<liately.  Box  1100,  Mitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MARRIBU  NEWSMAN.  30.  working 
Europe,  seeks  better  pay,  more  chal¬ 
lenge  abroad /home  major  medium.  PR 
o.k.  Reported  4  years’  Frisco  daily  — 
2  years’  Madrid/London  wire  agency 
news  editor,  top  rewrite.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  metropolitan  and 
small-town  experience,  seeks  opi»r- 
tunity  on  daily  in  community  10,000- 
25.000  range;  record  as  editor  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily,  3,500  weekly,  managing 
editor  20,000  suburban  daily,  full  city 
desk-telegraph  desk  training  on  daily 
above  300,000.  Prefer  Mo.,  Ohio,  Pa., 
Fla.  Box  1109,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  40. 
wants  rim  or  slot  on  medium  to  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Consider  any  zone.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  in  native  South  and  West 
on  every  newsroom  assignment.  Salary 
minimum  $110.  Best  references.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Permanent.  Contact:  Paul 
Smith,  4310  Pyle  Ave.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Telephone:  35.5-9172. 


REb^DY  TO  MOVE  ANYWHERE  w/ 
opportunity  after  August  1st.  Mitor  9- 
M  weekly ;  reporter-clerk.  300-M  daily. 
One  year  college  to  go.  Marrie<l,  22. 
Box  1140,  Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  —  strong  in  fea¬ 
tures,  business,  promotion,  marketing, 
public  speaking,  reporting  —  looking 
for  chance  to  "Go.”  J-grad,  33, 
married.  Minimum  $110  week.  Box  1113. 
Mitor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  in  general,  sports, 
photography,  makeup.  Single,  28.  Box 
1136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Emfdoyment  Agencies 

*^iDiTOR?^?rRiPORTERS^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

Superintendent :  Mid-West  or  South. 
’Pre.  Color.  Worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Non-Union.  Handle<l  Metroi»li- 
tan  and  small  dailies;  also  job  print¬ 
ing.  Beet  of  reference.  Superintendent 
at  present.  Box  1069,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
Los  Angeles.  California  area. 
Expert  erector,  now  retired,  available 
part-time  for  repairs,  especially  trouble 
shooting  and  adjustments  on  Goss,  Hoe, 
Cottrell.  A.T.F.,  offset,  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine,  roto,  stereo  equipment.  Phone 
Plymouth  5-3160. 


PERFORATOR  OPERATOR.  Extensive 
cold-typesetting  experience:  printing 
background  —  trainee  speed.  276  lines 
per  hour.  Need  situation  to  develop 
liotential.  Box  1096.  Mitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  ability  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  Desire  greater  challenge  of¬ 
fered  by  daily  over  20.000  circulation. 
Experience  on  metropolitan  and  small 
dailies.  University  graduate.  Union, 
age  40.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box  1057, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

HIXPERIENCEu  PR  MAN,  ex-newspa- 
perman,  38,  can  supply  leadership, 
talent,  loyalty  for  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  Box  1103,  Mitor  ft 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Inserties 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  (§>  $1.00 
1  ‘imt  Sl.lO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  ropy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  l(k  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  ner  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  siioolied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
soace  one  inch 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHBD  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosday,  5:00  P.M, 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Bex  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  oonfideace.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 

Phone  PLazo  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

^Built-in  Bias^ 

Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising  men 
have  been  saying  it  for  years. 

But  for  the  first  time  before 
any  audience  anywhere,  to  our 
knowledge,  an  advertising  agency 
executive  admitted  that  on  occa¬ 
sion  there  has  been  bias  in 
agency  selection  of  media. 

At  a  session  on  “Computers 
and  Media  Selection”  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
here.  Dr.  John  Davenport, 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Scripps-How’ard  news¬ 
papers,  asserted: 

“Just  because  a  schedule  comes 
off  a  computer  printer  doesn’t 
mean  it  is  objective.  It  doesn’t 
ev'en  mean  it’s  scientific.  The 
computer  program  can  be  loaded. 
The  computer  processing  and 
calculating  may  be  scientific  in 
the  mathematical  and  techno¬ 
logical  sense,  but  if  the  program 
is  subjectively  loaded  in  favor  of 
one  medium,  the  produced  sched¬ 
ule  is  not  scientific.  It’s  auto¬ 
mated  bias.” 

There  were  three  computer 
specialists  also  on  the  panel, 
two  of  them  agency  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  the  questions  from 
the  audience  indicated  there  is 
considerable  skepticism  among 
newspaper  admen  that  news¬ 
papers  either  have  in  the  past  or 
will  in  the  future  receive  an  even 
break  with  other  media  in  the 
data  fed  into  the  computers. 

The  experts  admitted  that 
bias  can  be  built  into  a  computer 
in  the  selection  of  data  fed  into 
it  but  all  contended  it  w’ould  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  agencies 
and  advertisers  to  do  so  and  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  handle  all 
media  identically  with  com¬ 
puters. 

Dr.  Herbert  Maneloveg,  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
BBD&O,  “very  frankly”  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “unfortunately  there 
has  been  pre-conceived  bias  in 
the  past  in  the  system  of  media 
buying.” 

There  was  great  emphasis 
that  in  the  future  there  must  be 
standardized  data  specifications 
for  all  media. 

*  *  * 

Without  referring  to  the  com¬ 
puter  debate  of  the  previous 
day,  Herbert  M.  Steele,  sales 
promotion  director  of  the  New 
York  News,  revealed  a  picture 
of  how  bias  can  be  built  into  a 
computer  if  unrealistic  and  un- 
factual  data  is  fed  into  it. 

He  told  of  the  television  prac¬ 
tice  of  averaging  audience  fig- 


at  Thirty 


ures  for  the  entertainment  por¬ 
tion  of  programs  before  and 
after  in  order  to  determine  the 
audience  of  station  break  an¬ 
nouncements — and  of  acceptance 
of  this  procedure  by  advertising 
agencies  for  want  of  any  other 
figures. 

Mr.  Steele  presented  a  “study 
of  television  station  break  com¬ 
mercials”  based  on  part  of  the 
New’  York  News  “Profile  of  the 
Millions,  Third  Edition,”  its 
comprehensive  study  of  the  New 
York  market.  The  study  in¬ 
volved  10,000  personal  inter¬ 
view’s  over  six  w’eeks,  fiv’e  nights 
per  w’eek  covering  1,680  sepa¬ 
rate  half  hour  program  periods 
and  1,470  station  break  com¬ 
mercials. 

Mr.  Steele  reported  there  is 
an  adult  population  15  years  and 
over  of  11,482,000  in  New  York 
City  and  within  a  50-mile 
radius.  The  .sui’vey  found  that  of 
this  total,  4,134,000  or  36  per¬ 
cent  w’ere  not  at  home  when  the 
inteiwiew’ers  called.  This  left 
7,348,000  or  64  percent  at  home. 
Of  that  figure,  3,531,000  or  30.8 


percent,  did  not  watch  television 
at  any  time  during  the  average 
hour.  Those  left  watching  televi¬ 
sion  at  some  time  during  the  half 
hour  immediately  preceding  the 
station  break  or  the  half  hour 
following  totalled  3,817,000  or 
33.2  percent. 

“Thus,  we  have  for  the  first 
time  a  new  measure — a  measure 
of  the  total  net  unduplicated 
audience  of  two  successive  shows 
— people  who  watched  either  the 
first  half  hour  or  the  second  half 
hour,  or  lx)th,”  Mr.  Steele  re¬ 
ported. 

“Of  this  net  unduplicated  au¬ 
dience  of  the  two  shows  sur¬ 
rounding  the  .station  break, 
1,222,000  turned  the  .set  off  or 
left  the  room  before  the  station 
break,  but  too  late  to  see  the 
commercial  .  .  .  that  leaves  a 
total  of  2,595,000  who  were  in 
the  room  with  the  television  set 
turned  on  during  some  part  or 
all  of  the  station  break.  But  of 
this  total,  599,000  people  said 
they  did  not  w’atch  the  .station 
breaks,  because  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  activities,  such 
as  reading,  talking  with  family 
or  friends,  using  the  telephone, 
taking  care  of  the  baby,  or  for 
some  other  equally  distracting 
reason. 

“That  leaves  a  total  of  1,996,- 
000  people  who  w’atched  some 
part  or  all  of  the  station  break. 

“How’ever,  of  this  total,  an 


additional  555,000  left  the  room 
during  the  course  of  the  station 
break.  It  would  take  ;i  con¬ 
firmed  optimist  to  include  peo¬ 
ple  who  walked  out  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  while  it  was  on  the  air, 
as  part  of  the  audience  influ¬ 
ence  by  that  commercial. 

“That  now  brings  us  down  to 
the  single  remaining  factor  of 
importance — a  total  of  1,441,000 
people  who  remained  in  the 
room  watching  television  during 
the  station  break  period. 

“This  represents  a  figure  of 
12.6  percent  of  the  adult  ))opu- 
lation  of  11,482,000  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs.  And  of 
the  utmost  importance  is  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  achieve  that 
figure  of  12.6  percent  of  the 
adult  population  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  use  a  station  break  com¬ 
mercial  on  all  seven  stations 
during  an  average  hour  on  an 
average  evening.” 

Imagine  the  misinformation 
supplied  to  advertisers  on  cost- 
})er-thousand  figures  based  on 
the  erroneous  averages  of  “be¬ 
fore  and  after”  audiences! 

Mr.  Steele  concluded  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  for  the  cost  of  a 
prime  time  station  break  com¬ 
mercial  on  the  seven  New  York 
television  stations,  an  advertiser 
could  run  a  532-line  printed  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  seven  New 
York  metropolitan  newspapers. 


CONVERSATION  turned  to  newspapers  at  a  cocktail  party  during  the  Associated  Press  mid-winter  board 
meeting  in  Phoenix.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  second  from  right,  was  host  at  the  party  honoring  his  colleagues  on 
the  board.  From  left,  are  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Mrs.  Healy,  seated; 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  publisher,  Houston  Post;  Wright  Bryan,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Mrs.  Bryan; 
Mr.  Pulliam;  and  W.  D.  Maxwell,  editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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New  Alumilite  Magazine 

(weight  only  19  pounds) 


Mergenthaler's  new  Alumilite  Magazine  mokes 
life  easier  for  Linotype  operators.  Constructed  of 
a  new  aluminum  alloy,  it  weighs  1 4  to  24  pounds 
less  than  previous  magazines,  yet  is  just  as  strong 
and  dependable.  Most  important,  the  Alumilite 
Magazine  is  a  genuine  Linotype  part,  designed 


Mergenthaler 


’  and  manufactured  by  Mergenthaler  for  top  per¬ 
formance.  It  has  a  new  locking  mechanism  see 
small  picture)  that's  simpler  to  operate,  too.  Alu¬ 
milite  magazines  will  be  standard  on  new  Lino¬ 
types,  and  are  available  now  for  outstanding 
machines.  See  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer. 


Home  Edit; 


NIW  YORK  NURIO  tillGRAM  «  IMi  SUN  •  AltUQUIRQUI  IRIRUNI  •  RIRMtNCNAM  POlt  NIRAIO  •  lORI  «ORIN  Rttll  •  MOUttON  fMII 
CINCINNAII  Rod  A  IIM«S  SIAR  •  ClIVKANO  RRtSI  AND  NIKI  •  RIIIIRURCN  RRItS  •  It  RAtO  NIRAIO  ROll  •  IVANtVUlIRMU 

INDIANAROIII  null  •  AINtUCAY  tOinuN  CINCINNAII  ROtl  A  IIMIt  tlAR  •  ANOAVIllI  NIKS  tINtINIl  •  ANMRNIS  COMRNRCIAl  ARRIAt 
IMMRNIS  RRISS  KIMIIAR  •  COiUMIUS  Clll/IN  lOURNAl  •  DINVIR  ROCAY  MOUNIAtN  NIKI  •  MAININOlPN  OAKY  NIKS 
0mmmral  ARi  irWAlAB  K»»t.  ,  .  ,  tRK  R«rN  A**..  N*w  V«Hi  fKr  CKIiaai  Ran  CIaiIaaaK  RNNaRaIjNIa  MNm 


For  H.  A.  (Mike)  Michael,  the  date  July  16,  1945,  has  special 
significance  in  a  newspaper  career  spanning  44  years. 

On  that  Monday  morning  the  present  managing  editor  of  llie 
El  Paso  Herald-Post,  then  its  city  editor,  directed  coverage  of  a 
tremendous  “explosion”  that  shook  El  Paso  in  the  dawn  hours. 
It  was  the  highly  secret  test  explosion  of  the  first  atom  bomb  in 
the  New  Mexico  desert  150  miles  away. 

The  Herald-Post  home  edition  covered  the  Southwest’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  blast.  Mike  obtained  the  first  published  interview 
that  described  “a  tremendous  white  Hash  .  . .  followed  by  a  great 
red  glare  and  high  in  the  sky  three  tremendous  smoke  rings  .  .  . 
the  highest  many  hundreds  of  feet  up.” 

Those  were  the  words  of  a  .Santa  Fe  Kailroad  engineer,  who 


was  oiling  his  engine  on  a  siding  50  miles  from  the  blast.  Whil# 
the  Herald-Post  didn’t  know  then  what  kind  of  an  explosion 
had  occurred,  its  story  was  so  complete  that  the  Army  sent  ani 
agent  to  the  paper  to  try  and  have  it  killed  in  the  final  edition,; 
Editor  E,  M.  Pooley  refused.  ; 

(Footnote:  Mike  remembers  cutting  the  original  description 
of  the  cloud  from  many  "thousands”  of  feet  to  “hundredi.” 
He  thought  the  engineer  too  enthusiastic!) 

Mike  is  an  eyeshade-wearing,  hard-working,  producing  m.«i 
He  appears  solemn,  preoccupie<l,  even  gruff.  His  humor,  hois* 
ever,  once  revealed,  is  infectious.  Proof  is  the  editorial  psfi 
brightener  titleil  “The  Fence,  by  Dr.  H.  II.  I,,  f’onner,”  whidi 
he  writra  first  thing  each  morning.  Then  he  turns  to  the  neiMi 
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H.  A.  Michael — He  remembers  July  16, 1945 
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